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NAT  A.  BARROWS 
Chicago  Doily  Newt 
Correspondent 


/I^AT  A.  BARROWS,  Chicago  Daily  News  United 
Nations  correspondent,  is'going  abroad  again. 

He  did  it  last  year.  Went  back  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria  and 
England. 

This  year,  he’s  refueling  old  knowledge  with 
new  facts  by  trekking  Sweden,  Norway,  Fin¬ 
land,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

And  what  dividends  his  back-and-forth  c<  v- 
erage  pays!  His  on-the-spot  study  of  the  na¬ 
tions  on  their  home  grounds  gives  him  a  unique 
understanding  of  the  underlying  differences 
that  bedevil  their  disputes  at  their  far  removed 
conference  table. 

Last  year,  for  example,  by  probing  Pal¬ 
estine  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  he  was 


equipped  to  write  about  the  Palestine  ques¬ 
tion  at  Lake  Success  with  intimate  insight  and 
razor-edge  clarity. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  breaking  news 
stories  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Denmark, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  he  will  report  Iceland  as 
well.  And  he  also  will  cover  the  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  assembly  opening  in  Paris  on 
September  21. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  his  viewpoint  is  not  rutted 
nor  grooved  .  .  .  it’s  global!  His  fellow  corre¬ 
spondents,  even  as  his  readers,  appreciate  Nat 
Barrows’  grasp  of  world  questions.  Early  last 
month,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  as  the 
secretary  of  the  United  Nations  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Association. 
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BAROMETER  OF 
SELLING  POWER 


The  Journal-American  Carries  Twice 
the  Classified  Linage  of  All  Other 
New  York  Evening  Papers  Combined 


r  'CLASSIFIED  advertising  is  a  sure  barometer  of 
selling  power.  With  no  appeal  other  than  public 
acceptance  it  does  a  tremendous  day-to-day  selling 
job  . . .  with  immediate,  direct  results  for  advertisers. 


In  New  York,  one  evening  paper  enjoys  overwhelm¬ 
ing  public  acceptance  for  its  classified  advertising. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  1948  the  Journal- American 
published  over  twice  the  classified  linage  of  all 
other  evening  papers  combined.  Second  only  to 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Journal-American  carried 
over  a  million  and  a  half  classified  lines  in  this 
period  ...  an  average  of  four  full  pages  a  day. 


No  other  advertising  establishes  os  close  contact 
with  the  individual  as  does  classified.  By  satisfying 
personal  desires  for  a  new  home,  a  better  job,  a 
hner  car,  a  brighter  future  through  education,  the 
Joumol-Americon  has  won  reader  confidence  and 
loyalty  .  .  .  qualities  that  add  immeasurably  to  the 
sales  influence  of  this  powerful  newspaper. 
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The  Indianapolis  Star 

The  Number  One  Newspaper 
In 

Indiana's  Number  One  Market 

—DAILY  OR  SUNDAY 


Circulafion 

Isf  Quarter  1948 
Publishers'  Report 

Compared  With 
Corresponding 
1947  Report 

Sunday  Star 

235,552 

21,250  Gain 

Daily  Star 

180,804 

9,406  Gain 

News 

173,200 

682  Loss 

Times 

91,176 

4,985  Loss 

The  Indianapolis  Star  Was  14th  In  the  Nation 
In  Advertising  Volume  During  1947 
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What  it  Takes  to 
Open  a  New  Coal  Mine 


As  in  most  other  major  industries,  the  first 
step  in  coal  mining  is  provision  of  a  “plant.” 
And  providing  a  coal-producing  plant  often 
means  building  a  whole  underground  city- 
complete  with  streets,  railroad,  water  sys¬ 
tem,  drainage  and  ventilation.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  a  processing  plant  is  usually 
necessarv. 

The  big  difference  between  mining  and  other 
industries  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  a 
mine  is  “mined  out,”  the  entire  plant  becomes 
useless.  And  there  is  not  much  of  it  that  can 
be  moved  to  a  new  location.  The  buildings 
and  land  and  even  much  of  the  e<.[uipment 
must  be  charged  oft  and  funds  provided  to 
start  all  over  again  at  a  new  mine. 

The  P'ederal  Government  reeognizes  this  fac  t 
by  permitting  mine  operators  to  set  up  “De¬ 
pletion  Reser\  es”  before  taxes. 

The  major  diffieult\’  tO('a\’,  howe\er,  is  that 
rising  prices  have  in)w  mo-e  tlian  doubled 
the  cost  of  new  mines  ami  new  equipment. 

So  when  a  mine  is  “mined  out”  these  davs, 
only  a  fraction  of  its  replacement  cost  is  on 
hand  in  the  Depletion  l{escr\es. 

The  same  is  true  of  “Depreciation  Reser\  es,” 
set  up  for  the  replaeement  of  worn-out  or  ob¬ 
solete  etjuipment.  Even  to  maintain  present 
equipment  calls  for  more  and  more  money. 


In  the  next  three  years  the  industry  will  be 
called  on  to  find  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
to  spend  in  the  mines  over  and  above  current 
operating  costs. 

Part  of  that  money  is  for  opening  new  mines 
and  new  processing  plants  to  assure  an  even 
larger  supply  of  the  higher  grade  coals. 

The  rest  will  provide  for  needed  plant  im- 
pro\ements  and  increased  mechanization. 

Spending  this  half  billion  will  assure  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  keeping  with  the  country’s  require¬ 
ments,  will  increase  mining  efficiency,  and 
will  keep  down  costs  that  are  necessarily  re¬ 
flected  in  coal’s  price. 

Without  profits  to  plow  back  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  these  projected  improvements  in  prod¬ 
uct  and  efficiency —  an  important  barrier 
against  increasing  coal  prices  —  will  not  be 
possible. 

If  it  v'cre  not  for  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
already  attained  through  the  mechanization 
of  our  mines  as  wages  and  other  costs  bal¬ 
looned,  coal  prices  would  have  been  forced 
to  two  or  three  times  what  they  are  today. 

Under  today’s  conditions,  still  higher  earnings 
are  necessary  if  the  bituminous  industry  is  to 
do  a  better  and  still  better  job  in  the  service 
of  America,  its  industries  and  its  people. 


BITUMINOUS  GOAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.C. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
president 

August  2,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Subject:  Information  Services 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  American  people  today  are  more  interested 
in  their  railroads  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  that  is  why  there  is  more  material 
about  railroads  appearing  in  publications  of  all  sorts  and  on  the  air  and  the  screen 
than  at  any  other  time. 

To  help  provide  information  concerning  all  phases  of  railroads  and  rail¬ 
roading,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  maintains  a  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  which  is  prepared  to  serve  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
writers  and  others  who  have  need  for  railroad  facts. 

The  A.A.R.  Public  Relations  Department  makes  available  to  the  press  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  services,  activities  and  problems  of  the  railroad  industry; 
special  news  releases  dealing  with  developments  in  the  industry;  periodic  releases 
pertaining  to  the  financial  situation  of  the  railroads,  freight  carloadings,  rail¬ 
road  purchases,  and  equipment  orders  and  installations;  a  cartoon  service  entitled 
"Rail  Oddities,"  which  is  furnished  monthly  in  either  two-  or  three-column  mats  or 
stereos;  feature  stories  of  general  interest,  and  assistance  to  newsmen  covering 
railroad  and  shipper  meetings. 

For  AM,  FM  and  TV  stations,  we  have  broadened  our  information  services 
to  include  straight  newscasts,  spot  and  periodic  releases,  and  special  memoranda 
for  radio  news  editors,  newscasters,  and  commentators.  News  is  written  especially 
for  radio  presentation. 

The  A.A.R.  offers  assistance  to  magazine,  trade  journal,  and  free-lance 
writers,  and  works  directly  with  them  in  obtaining  information  on  railroad  subjects. 

Also  available  to  writers  and  publishers  are  photographs  covering  every 
phase  of  railroading  from  the  very  beginning  of  rail  transportation  in  the  United 
States  to  the  present  time. 

The  A.A.R.  maintains  the  largest  transportation  library  in  the  world, 
containing  more  than  300,000  books,  pamphlets,  excerpts,  reports,  and  memoranda. 

This  library,  together  with  the  assistance  of  expert  research  librarians,  is  at  the 
disposal  not  only  of  writers,  but  also  of  students  and  the  general  public. 

We  invite  the  press  and  radio  to  make  use  of  all  these  facilities  and 
services  by  contacting  our  Public  Relations  Department,  Transportation  Building, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Sincerely, 


(Advtrtisement) 
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Because  it  does  the  job 
advertisers  want  done  . . .  pushes  out 
merchandise  at  a  cost  that 
pushes  up  profits .... 

The  New  York  Times 
in  the  f  irst  7  months  of  this  year 
published  more  advertising  than  any  New  York 
newspaper  has  ever  published  in  a  like  period. 
And  this  is  the  30th  consecutive  year 
in  which  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  the  first  salesman  in  the  world’s 
first  market. 

If  vou’re  looking  for  new  business 
or  more  business, 
now  is  the  time  to 
in  touch  with  us. 
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ITU  Gives  Green  Light  for  NYC  Contract 


1948 


CONTRACT  proposed  by  pub- 
'  lishers  of  12  New  York  City 
lewspapers  this  week  received 
4e  approval  of  International 
Typographical  Union’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

One  clause,  worked  out  in 
,jj5Cussions  with  ITU  President 
(foodruff  Randolph,  would  pro- 
liibit  the  use  of  “substitute 
processes’’  in  the  composing 
room  except  if  printers  strike 
or  otherwise  cause  substantial 
curtailment  of  operations. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention 
Hid  the  desire  of  the  contracting 
parties  that  no  strike  or  other 
Stiffruption  of  normal  employ- 
inwt  or  production  shall  occur 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement, 
which  is  for  13  months. 

Goes  to  Membership 
Elmer  Brown,  second  vice- 
president  of  ITU,  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  some  of  the  confer¬ 
ences,  was  slated  to  present  the 
proposed  contract  to  members 
of  Local  No.  6  on  Sunday,  Aug. 
8.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
tte  local. 

However,  there  was  some 
gnimbling  among  members  of 
&  union  because  the  proposal 
contains  the  same  $9-a-week  in¬ 
crease  offer  which  was  included 
in  the  publishers’  proposals  of 
last  April,  and  it  is  made  effec- 
tve  as  of  the  date  of  signing. 
Baadolph  vetoed  the  earlier 
agreement,  reached  between  the 
polishers  and  the  local  scale 
committee,  because  it  did  not 
Met  all  of  his  union  security 
dtmands. 

Union  members  figured  the 
delay  in  reaching  accord  had 
cost  them  approximately  $100 
apiece.  The  new  contract  would 
coeer  2,500  printers.  There  was 
astrong  hint  that  a  move  would 
be  made  to  re  negotiate  with  the 
publishers  on  the  wage  offer,  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  more,  or  at 
last  make  the  $9  boost  retro- 
acdTe. 

Wages  were  not  a  major  topic 
of  discussion  at  meetings  of  the 
publishers’  committee  and  the 
nu  officers  in  the  past  week, 
IIP  learned.  The  $9  boost  was 
tbe  same  as  that  given  to  en¬ 
gravers  on  newspapers.  It 
wuld  make  the  printers’  scale 
89. 

Bondolph  More  Conciliatory 
Agreement  on  terminology 
jwing  union  jurisdiction,  and 
^g  and  struck  work  was  the 
‘Vamost  achievement  of  the 
i^ons,  with  William  Mapel, 
^xachairman  of  the  Publishers’ 
•l^iation  of  New  York  City, 
wymg  a  major  role  in  over- 
cotning  Randolph  objections. 

In  a  more  conciliatory  mood 
publishers  have  found  him 
hr  some  time,  the  I’m  leader 
■»»  indicated  recently  a  desire 


to  reach  accord  on  a  contract 
which  could  be  offered  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  newspaper  business. 

Last  April  he  insisted  upon  a 
clairee  giving  the  union  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  new  machines, 
such  as  the  Varityper.  In  the 
New  York  City  agreement  he 
has  accepted  less  than  that. 
Publishers  have  maintained  they 
cannot  grant  jurisdiction  over 
machines;  a  union  can  only  gain 
jurisdiction  over  individuals  and 
through  the  regular  procedures 
for  electing  a  bargaining  agent. 

Signing  of  the  New  York  City 
contract  would  make  it  the  first 
formal  agreement  between  news¬ 


paper  publishers  and  the  ITU 
since  last  Aug.  22,  the  day  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  became  effec¬ 
tive  and  the  day  the  ITU  no¬ 
contract  policy  began.  Randolph 
announced  at  the  Cleveland 
convention  of  ITU  last  August 
that  the  union  would  not  sign 
any  contracts  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law. 

The  first  break  from  that 
policy  came  last  March  when 
Randolph  himself  negotiated  a 
contract  with  commercial  print¬ 
ing  firms  in  New  York  City. 
Two  trial  examiners  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion 


Clcnises  Okayed  by  ITU  Council 

Text  of  critical  clauses  in  the  New  York  City  publishers’  pro¬ 
posal,  approved  by  the  ITU  Executive  Council,  follows: 

JURISDICTION 

JURISDICTION  of  the  union  and  the  appropriate  unit  for  collective 
bargaining  are  defined  as  including  all  composing  room  work  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms  covered  by  this  contract,  and  in¬ 
cludes  hand  compositors,  type-setting  machine  operators,  make-up 
men,  bank  men,  proofreaders,  machinists  for  type-setting  ma¬ 
chines,  operators  and  machinists  on  all  mechanical  devices  which 
cast  or  compose  type  or  slugs,  operators  for  perforating  tape  for 
use  in  composing  or  producing  type.  No  employer  shall  make 
any  other  contract  covering  such  work. 

Such  work  in  the  com.posing  room  shall  be  performed  only  by 
apprentices  and  journeymen  except  as  hereinafter  provided  and, 
unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the  reproduction  sections  of  this 
agreement,  no  substitute  operation  for  the  production  of  matter 
printed  in  the  newspaper  shall  be  performed  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  union,  but  this  in  no  way  limits  the  right  of  the 
publisher  to  use  such  substitute  operations  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  union  for  the  production  of  matter  not  printed  in 
the  newspaper.  In  return  therefor,  the  union  will  at  all  times 
use  every  means  within  its  power  to  provide,  upon  request,  a 
sufficient  number  of  employes  necessary  to  man  the  various 
composing  rooms  and  their  machinery  and  equipment  efficiently 
and  adequately. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  abridging  in  any 
manner  the  right  of  the  publisher,  at  his  option,  to  have  installa¬ 
tions  made  by  experts,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  temporary  serv¬ 
ices  of  qualified  and  experienced  traveling  inspectors  and  re¬ 
pairmen. 

JOINT  COMMITMENT 

IT  IS  the  intention  and  the  desire  of  the  parties  hereto  that  no 
strike  or  other  interruption  of  normal  employment  or  produc 
tion  shall  occur  during  the  life  of  this  agreement.  To  this  end 
the  Union  and  the  Publishers  commit  themselves  to  the  orderly 
settlement  of  disputes  as  provided  herein.  However,  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  reserves  to  itse'.f  the  right  to  direct 
its  members  to  support  a  strike  of  this  Union  or  of  New  York 
Mailers’  Union  No.  6.  I.T.U.,  against  any  publisher  or  publishers 
signatory  hereto,  which  strike  has  been  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  the  I.T.U.  Should  such  support  or  should  unauthorized 
work  stoppages  by  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  re¬ 
sult  in  substantial  curtailment  of  composing  room  operations,  the 
publisher  or  publishers  thereby  affected  reserve  the  right  to  be 
relieved  of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  substitute  processes 
or  operations  as  provided  in  the  jurisdictional  section  hereof  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which  such  support  is  granted  or  such  substan¬ 
tial  curtailment  of  operations  continues.  Upon  resumption  of 
normal  operations,  use  of  substitute  processes  or  operations  shall 
be  discontinued.  The  Union  agrees  that  it  will  not  support  a 
strike  or  work  stoppage  under  any  other  circumstances. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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that  several  clauses  similar  to 
those  in  that  contract  violate 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 


System  for  Hiring  Devised 

The  New  York  City  publish¬ 
ers’  proposal  is  believed  to  over¬ 
come  all  of  the  legal  objections 
raised  against  the  commercial 
agreement.  As  a  substitute  for 
the  closed  shop  which  Randolph 
has  sought  to  maintain,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  set  up  a  system  of  quali¬ 
fication  of  journeymen  in  which 
the  foreman  must  be  a  member 
of  the  union,  and  a  Joint  Super¬ 
visory  Commission  ( with  a  pos¬ 
sible  fifth  member)  functions  to 
maintain  “a  mutually  beneficial 
composing  room  relationship 
along  traditional  lines.’’ 

“Insofar  as  lawfully  possible,’’ 
the  agreement  states,  “it  is  the 
desire  and  intent  of  the  parties 
not  to  disturb  such  a  relation¬ 
ship.” 


Agreement  Reached  in  Illinois 

Randolph’s  personal  effort  to 
vrite  a  contract  in  New  York 
‘ollowed  closely  upon  his  par- 
icipation  in  conferences  at  Sy- 
•acuse  where  clauses  acceptable 
;o  him  were  worked  out  by 
awyers  for  the  union  and  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

To  date,  the  ITU  Executive 
::;ouncil  has  not  announced  its 
lull  approval  of  the  Gannett 
iroposal.  However,  an  agree- 
nent  embracing  the  proposals, 
vith  some  minor  revisions,  was 
•eached  between  Gannett’s  Dan- 
jtllc  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
ind  the  printers  there  this  week. 
:t  was  formally  submitted  to 
ndianapolis  for  approval. 

Further  negotiations  between 
he  Gannett  management  and  va- 
•ious  local  unions  awaited  the 
lutcome  of  negotiations  in  Al- 
jHny,  where  the  3 

ieark  property,  is  also  m- 
/olved.  Agreement  there  was 
•eported  to  hang  upon  settle- 
nent  of  questions  involving 
vages.  apprentices,  etc. 

Whereas  the  New  York  pro- 
Dosal  expresses  an  intent  tnai 
;here  shall  be  no  strike,  the 
Gannett  proposal  contains  a  deh- 
lite  pledge  by  the  union  that 
here  will  be  no  work  stoppage. 

This  is  tied  to  a  clause  giving 
;he  ITU  Executive  Council  final 
ietermination  of  any  questions 
irising  under  the  General  Laws 
if  the  union,  which  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration. 

The  New  York  City  agreement 
would  not  give  the  ITU  any 
power  to  interpret  its  pro- 
;risions. 

When  the  old  New  York  con¬ 
tract  was  about  to  expire  last 
March  31  and  negotiations  were 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Chandler  Announces 
New  Tabloid  for  L.A. 


N.Y.C.  Contract 

continued  from  page  5 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Pinkley 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Annoimce- 

ment  of  a  new  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  newspaper  is  made 
here  by  Norman 
Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Times  -  Mirror 
Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Lot 
Angeles  Timet. 

The  paper 
will  be  the  tab¬ 
loid  Lot  Angeles 
Mirror  and  will 
be  competitive 
^vith  the  Times. 

No  definite  date 
has  been  set  for 
the  first  issue.  Chandler  said 
\.  hen  questioned  on  reports  the 
i'irror  would  appear  in  October 
or  November. 

Virgil  M.  Pinkley  will  be  the 
publisher,  and  publication  will 
b  i  from  the  same  mechanical  fa- 
c  lities  which  print  the  morning 

imes,  Chandler  said.  Pinkley,  a 
Ijrmer  United  Press  executive, 
joined  the  Times  organization 
earlier  this  year. 

An  announcement  containing 
specific  information  on  the  new 
paper  will  be  made  within .  a 
week  or  10  days.  Chandler  said. 

“There  is  certain  information 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  release 
at  this  time,  “the  publisher  told 
E  &  P.  He  described  this  atti¬ 
tude  as  a  necessity  due  to  high- 
ly-competitive  conditions.  Also, 
he  observed,  the  exact  time  of 
the  first  issue  is  “somewhat  neb¬ 
ulous.” 

The  Mirror's  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments  will  be  housed  in 
the  new  office  building  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Times  -  Mirror 
Co.  This  is  adjacent  to  the  com¬ 
pletely  re-equipped  mechanical 


Edging  into  this  competition  is 
the  Los  Angeles  Independent 
Publishing  Co.,  published  by 
James  Parton  and  financed  by 
39  private  investors,  who  include 
Henry  Luce  of  Time,  Inc. 

All  of  these  papers  have  plans 
for,  are  installing,  or  have  in¬ 
stalled  new  presses  or  press 
building^  to  meet  the  mounting 
competitive  tempo  of  a  bulging 
city.  Countywise,  these  are  just 
a  few  of  the  151  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  of  sprawling,  pop¬ 
ulous  Los  Angeles  County. 

Norman  Chandler  is  the  third 
publisher  of  the  paper  founded 
by  his  grandfather,  Gen.  Harri¬ 
son  Gray  Otis.  The  Times  was 
develop^  by  Harry  Chandler, 
who  became  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1917.  Norman  is  one  of 
six  chi.dren  born  to  Harry 
Chandler  and  Marian  Otis 
Chandler,  Otis’  daughter  who 
first  served  the  Times  as  book¬ 
keeper  and  secretary  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Times-Mirror 
board. 

It  will  be  38  years  ago  next 
Oct.  1  that  the  Times  building 
was  destroyed  by  a  bomb  explo¬ 
sion  which,  aimed  at  the  death  of 
General  Otis  and  his  family, 
kil.ed  20  employes.  That  disas¬ 
ter  caused  the  Times  to  declare, 
editorially: 


“They  can  kill  our  men  and 
wreck  our  buildings,  but  by  the 
God  above  they  cannot  kill  the 
Times.” 


were  prepared  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication,  having  trained  1,400 
persons  in  the  operation  of  sub¬ 
stitute  processes.  These  emer¬ 
gency  forces  have  been  reduced 
to  skeleton  staffs  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Altogether,  44  newspapers 
have  continued  publication  de¬ 
spite  walkouts  of  union  forces 
in  the  last  few  years.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  situations  were 
caused  by  the  ITU’s  collective 
bargaining  policy  of  the  past 
year. 

Randolph  has  admitted  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  strikes  by  print¬ 
ers  in  calling  upon  the  ITU  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Milwaukee  conven¬ 
tion  this  month  to  consider  new 
methods  of  defense.  His  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  a  no-strike  pledge 
by  a  local  union  was  attributed 
to  this  realization,  plus  the  ad¬ 
ditional  power  it  would  give 
him  and  the  Executive  Council 
to  control  the  local’s  actions. 

With  the  Executive  Council’s 
approval  on  the  New  York 
clauses,  they  received  serious 
study  in  Chicago  as  a  possible 
basis  for  ending  the  strike 
which  has  prevailed  since  No¬ 
vember. 

Meanwhile,  the  union  printers 
appealed  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  printers  argued  at  a 
hearing  before  an  official  ref¬ 
eree  that  their  claims  are  legiti¬ 
mate  because,  although  there  is 
a  strike,  there  has  been  no  ces¬ 
sation  of  work.  The  publishers 
countered  that  there  has  been 
a  complete  cessation  of  work  in 
composing  rooms  where  the 
printers  were  employed. 


Calif.  Group 
Formed  to  Make 
New  Unit  Press 


plant. 

The  Mirror  faces  the  estab-  Sacramento,  Calif. — Incorpor- 
lished  metropolitan  competition  ation  of  Cox  Simplex,  Inc.,  as  a 
of  two  Hearst  papers,  the  Her-  $100,000  firm  to  produce  a  new 
aid  and  Express  and  Examiner;  type  of  newspaper  printing 
the  Los  Angeles  News,  an  all  day  press  is  announced  here.  Di¬ 
paper  with  six  column  by  18-  rectors  include  several  officers 
inch  format,  and  the  affiliated  and  four  past  presidents  of  the 
Times.  California  Publishers  Assn. 

The  press  is  described  by 
George  Savage,  a  director,  as  a 
INDEX  new  departure  in  printing  fa- 

Advertiaino  Survav  u  ^ilities  for  Weekly  and  small 

ArnLna  Ad  .  iJ  publications.  It  will  use 

.  iS  *■0“  type  newsprint,  is  built  on 

*  Review  .  50  the  unit  principle  and  “we  be- 

Bnght  Idea*  .  40  lieve  it  will  be  of  lesser  cost 

Cartoons  .  13  than  existing  installations,” 

Circulation  .  36  Savage  said. 

Editorials  .  32  Joseph  A.  Vurgason,  National 

Obituary  .  56  City  News  and  CNPA  president. 

Personals  .  33  heads  the  list  of  directors. 

Photography  .  44  Others  are  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 

Promotion  .  40  Monica  Outlook:  Neal  Van  Sooy, 

Radio  . 42  Santa  Paula  Chronicle;  Percy 

Short  Takes  .  20  Whiteside,  Leemore  Advance, 

Syndicates  .  end  E.  A.  Davis,  Tulelake  Re- 

What  Readers  Say;.' 56  former  CN^  presi¬ 

dents;  Allen  Griffin,  Monterey 
Any  article  appearing  in  this  Peninsula  Herald;  Luther  Gib- 
publication  may  be  reproduced  son,  Vallejo  Newspapers;  Clar- 
provided  acknowledgment  is  ence  Holies,  Santa  Ana  Register; 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Patrick  Peabody,  Peabody  News- 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue,  papers;  Morgan  Coe,  and  A.  E. 

-  Broz,  Los  Angeles. 


Newspaper 
Receipts  Tax 
Voted  in  Miami 


Miami,  Fla.— A  1%  tax  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  Miami  news¬ 
papers  has  been  approved  by  a 
city  commission  majority. 

Although  admittedly  aimed 
only  at  Miami’s  two  dailies,  the 
ordinance  was  broadened  on  the 
advice  of  City  Attorney  J.  W. 
Watson,  Jr.  He  told  the  com¬ 
mission  he  feared  it  might  be 
attacked  as  “discriminatory”  if 
they  insisted  on  taxing  only  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Miami  Daily 
News  as  first  proposed  July  26. 

’The  final  draft,  passed  on  first 
reading  Aug.  4,  places  the  “li¬ 
cense  tax”  on  “any  newspaper, 
periodical  or  magazine  printed 
and  issued  daily,  weekly  or  at 
other  regular  intervals  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.” 

The  ordinance  is  scheduled 
for  second  reading  Aug.  18. 

The  commission  split  3-2  on 
the  tax.  Favoring  it  were  Com¬ 
missioners  William  W.  Charles, 
R.  C.  Gardner  and  H.  Leslie 
Quigg,  all  facing  recall.  More 
than  17,000  signatures  were  ob¬ 
tained  against  the  three  on  re¬ 
call  petitions  circulated  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Both  Miami  dailies  have  call¬ 
ed  the  tax  “punitive.” 


Radio  Censor 
Rule  Petition 
Is  Dismissed 


Houston,  Tex.— A  three-iudf* 
Federal  Court  held  this  week  h 
lacked  jurisdiction  and  dii. 
missed  ^e  petition  of  KPRc 
for  an  injunction  against  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  case  involving  cen¬ 
sorship  of  political  speeches 
over  radio. 

The  FCC  had  ruled  that  a  sta¬ 
tion  in  Port  Huron,  Mi<*.,  couU 
not  censor  political  speeches. 
The  ruling  conflicted  with  Texas 
law  which  holds  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  responsible  for  broadcast  of 
libelous  material. 

In  effect,  the  court  decision 
appeared  to  be  a  victory  for 
both  sides  since  the  court  s^ 
“we  think  it  judicially  incot 
ceivable  that  the  Commission,  i 
body  of  public  servants,  could, 
with  consideration  of  fair  play 
and  just  administration  in  min^ 
have  so  ordered.” 

Only  two  witnesses  weit 
called  in  the  hearing.  They  wert 
former  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby, 
president  of  the  Houston  Post 
Co.,  which  operates  KPRC,  and 
Jack  Harris,  manager  of  KPRC 

It  was  developed  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  had  discontinued  contract 
forms  used  for  20  years  for  po¬ 
litical  candidates  as  a  result  of 
the  Port  Huron  ruling.  In  the 
one  used  before  June  28,  a  letter 
of  agreement  was  included 
which  protected  the  station  as 
much  as  possible  from  a  libel 
suit.  It  is  now  omitted. 

“We've  taken  the  le.sser  of  two 
risks,”  Harris  said.  “We  decided 
that  risking  multitudinous  civil 
suits  would  be  better  than  risk¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  our  permit  to 
broadcast.” 

Hobby  said  the  station  is  will¬ 
ing  to  abide  by  the  FCC  rule 
and  he  wou  d  like  to  see  it  wide 
open  so  there  would  be  no  need 
for  censorship.  “I  think  the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  public 
speeches  should  apply  to  radio,” 
he  said.  “We  still  would  censor 
them  for  treason  and  obscenity.” 


In  Washington  on  Thursday, 
FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  urg¬ 
ed  a  special  House  committee  to 
recommend  that  Congress  s^ 
cifically  grant  stations  immunity 
from  libel  or  slander. 


War  Hero  Lensman 
Dies  in  Car  Crash 

Chicago — So  far  as  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  can  tell,  nobody 
will  ever  know  how  their  stan 
photographer,  Joe  Adams,  hap¬ 
pened  to  drive  into  a  safety 
island  on  Chicago’s  near  west 
side.  . 

For  three  days  Joe  lay  faintly 
breathing.  Members  of  the  Sun- 
Times  staff  stood  by  for  b.ood 
transfusions.  The  end  came  Sun 
day. 

Joseph  Adams  was  32  ye^ 
old.  He  is  surviv^  by  his  wife, 
Marie,  and  two  children,  Juamta 
6,  and  Daniel  2.  He  had  b«n 
employed  at  the  Sun-Timw  for 
nine  months.  He  was  shot  doiro 
three  times  in  the  South  Pacific 
while  serving  as  flight  photog¬ 
rapher  aboard  a  carrier. 
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police  blotters,  he  noted  a  buggy  So  Lait  hopped  to  the  Windy 
and  a  hansom  hack  had  collided  City  that  night,  and  the  story 
and  a  girl  fitting  Elizabeth’s  he  filed  from  there  for  INS — 
description  hurt.  beating  by  hours  the  other  ser- 

Another  woman,  a  prominent  vices — has  become  a  classic  of 
madame,  had  been  injured,  too,  the  bright,  brash  style  that  is 
and  sped  to  a  hospital.  Lait  tabloid  reporting: 
knew  her.  At  the  hospital  she  CHICAGO,  July  23  —  John 
told  him  the  girl  had  been  Dillinger,  ace  bad  man  of  the 
spirited  away  from  the  crash  world,  got  his  last  night — two 
by  a  doctor  she  didn’t  know.  slugs  through  his  heart  and  one 
Lait  checked  more  than  200  through  his  head.  He  was  tough 
physicians  in  the  neighborhood  and  he  was  shrewd,  but  he 
until  he  slammed  his  finger  wasn’t  as  tough  or  as  shrewd  as 
squarely  on  the  right  one.  He  the  Federals,  who  never  close 
led  police  there  and  rescued  the  a  case  until  the  end.  It  took  27 
girl.  men  under  the  head  of  the  Chi- 

Daily  Novelette  capo  Bureau  to  close  Dillinger’s, 

After  hitches  as  night  city  edi-  awd  their  strength  came  out  of 
tor  and  drama  critic  on  the  his  weakne^ — a  woman  .  .  . 
American,  he  switched  to  the  As  three  G-man  bullets,  bark- 
Herald,  for  which  he  chronicled  ing  in  a  theater-lobby  ambush. 
World  War  I  and,  for  a  year,  wrote  30  to  Dillinger  s  crime- 
wrote  a  daily  novelette.  He  stained  career,  Lait,  the  o^iiy 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Tribune,  newsman  there,  stood  but  three 
meanwhile  turning  out  short  feet  away.  v  y, 

stories,  magazine  articles  and  Since  then  his  by-line  nas 
hit  plays.  ’Then  in  1923  he  re-  run  under  many  a  stre^er 

story.  He  covered  the  Thaw 
and  Scopes  trials,  the  execution 


0(^1! 

The  Mirror  Reflects 
A  Supercharged  Editor 

By  Carle  Hodge 


^  succeeding  Waiter 

Howey  as  Mirror  editor 
he  has  more  than  doubled 

Bic||||-  circulation.  ^  ^  covered  big 

^^^Dilli  ^g^^" 

M  ^  I  Yet!  to  newsmen, 

^  v .  Greene  picked  for  his  Star  Re- 

— ■  porters. 

^ _  Same  Old  Punch 

^  Lait  now  demonstrates  daily 

■  he  has  lost  none  of  the  punch 

i  - -  -s*  he  packed  in  ’34.  He  shows  it  in 

his  weekly  All  in  The  Family 
Jack  Lait  (left)  and  Lee  Mortimer  columns  and  the  pieces  with 

which  he  replaces  Winchell. 

turned  to  Hearst  as  editor  of  Most  of  all  he  showed  it  in 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  his  dispatches  from  the  national 

conventions,  where  he  led  the 
Thus,  it  was  after  he  actually  Mirror  staff.  From  the  Demo- 

was  an  editor,  not  a  reporter  cratic  parley  he  wired  back  a 

that  he  covered  the  story  for  story  which  was  the  epitome  of 
which  he  probably  always  will  the  tight,  terse  Lait  style: 
be  best  remembered.  PHILADELPHIA  —  The  be¬ 

lt  grew  really  from  his  old 

Chicago  reporting  days,  from  paraded  its  its^am- 

a  time  an  East  Chicago  cop  furnished  j 

„  fumbled  with  a  newfangled  paign  for  ht,gidt>  him 

the  young  hobby,  fingerprinting.  whoever 

-  -  •  •  ;  ..  as  he  walks  the  last  mile. 

Fingerprints  were  then  a  of  the  melodrama 

new  and  inexact  branch  of  j  ^o  be  the  ghost  of  F.D.R. 
criminology.  But  he  had  faith  “  villains  will  be  the  en- 

in  It.  Other  cops  and  most  tire  80th  Congress - 

newspapermen  joshed  him.  But  Lait  and  Mortimer’s  New 
he  ■  fascinated  and  I  believed  york  Confidential,  blase  and 
ne  in  him,  the  editor  recalls.  breezy,  is  sort  of  a  hotshot’s 
Then,  though,  the  cop  blew  history  and  bon-vivant’s  Baede- 
lampblack  on  a  victim’s  shirt-  ker  of  melodramatic  Manhattan, 
front — and  solved  a  murder:  A  new  kind  of  superguide 

“I’d  gone  out  on  a  limb  and  book,  it  tells  visiting  firemen 
published  the  story  of  his  hunt,  how,  among  other  things,  to 
.  .  .  His  son  it  was,  who,  after  keep  from  getting  rolled,  to  find 
20  years,  remembered  and  paid  (or  avoid)  women,  hire  wet- 


iiwncan  in  Chicago  when  in  Lait  did  just  that,  and  got  his 
Sat  yet  frontierish  town  men  story,  before  he  returned  to  Chi- 
wt  men  and  reporters  still  cago  that  1903  night.  ^  York. 

Esiited  a  phone  was  no  sub-  **fi^  those  days,’’  he  smiles 
sntDte  for  legs  and  guts.  "ow,  “I  thought  my  paper  was 

Bom  in  New  York  but  reared  bigger  than  any  legislature.  And 
i  Chicago,  he  was  journalis-  *f  paper  wanted  to  know 
SaDy  weaned  in  Chi  in  the  something,  that  superseded  any 
i*rd»y  of  gangland.  It  was  °fber  affair  of  any  magnitude. 

Ik  rip-rarin’  era  of  Bathhouse  ^  still  feel  that  way,” 

Joim  and  A1  Capone  and  a  time  Exposed  Vote  Frauds 

crinrae  reporters  Three  months  after  joining 
w  waited  for  a  handout  from  Hearst’s  American,  ■  _ _ 

..  c  ,  „r  „  newscub  got  the  kind  of  break 

&t  the  witness,  Sam?  Well  that  few,  outside  the  films,  ever 

tim  ihl  T^one  booth,  get:  an  assignment  to  track 

^tne  presses.  Scoop,  bang,  down  and  expose  vote  fraud  in 

litnan  any  similarity  the  city’s  shabby,  shady  18th 

wween  Chicago  and  the  movies  Ward 

Unshaven  and  overalled, 
spent  three  days  bumming 

were  there.  Finally  he  was  offered, 

!»«  paid,  50c  a  vote  to  vote  over 

a  point  at  which  his  daily  and  over.  His  stories  sent  a 
miri.  covering  county  balf  dozen  toprank  politicians 

jail,  city  water  works,  to  jail 

Kif.  ^  Soon  he  knew  everyone  in 

Chicago  Cubs.  Chicago,  cops  and  robbers,  pan- 

uteral  Interpretation  derers  and  socialites,  worth 

Jaws  sagged  and  there  were  knowing.  This  mindfull  of  peo-  Story  Set  a  Style 

"wjfn  but  slightly  startled  pie  helped  him  crack  in  1910  It  was  the  son,  by  then  an 
™es  in  the  State  Senate  at  what  probably  was  flashiest  of  East  Chicago  policeman  himself, 
wngfield.  Just  as  the  session  the  many  crimes  he  personally  who  telephoned  Lait  one  1934 
®>e  to  order,  19  year  old  Jack  solved — the  abduction  by  white  Saturday  in  New  York.  “Fly  to 
^  clambered  onto  the  ros-  slavers  of  pretty  Elizabeth  Chicago,”  he  begged.  “Be  at  my 

Dooney,  16,  a  city  bigwig’s  niece,  house  Sunday  morning.  This  is 

wtlemen,”  he  addressed  Carefully  checking  the  day’s  big.  Can’t  tell  it  on  the  wire.” 
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Randau  and  Tisdale 
Settle  Down  on  Weekly 

By  George  J.  Flynn 

State  Editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican-American 


NEW  MILFORD,  Conn.  —  Down 

at  the  railroad  depot,  work¬ 
men  were  putting  a  new  roof  on 
the  station,  indicating  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  intended  to  do 
business  there  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Up  on  Main  Street,  merchants 
in  the  Allen  Block  were  brush¬ 
ing  out  the  last  of  the  soot  from 
the  Are  which  gutted  the  block 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  same 
businesses  were  back. 

Placards  in  the  store  windows 
invited  townspeople  to  attend  a 
community  dance,  sponsored  by 
the  Young  Republicans,  or  to 
watch  a  night  softball  game  with 
town  teams. 

Lefty  Gomez  was  going  to 
teach  baseball  to  the  youngsters, 
and  the  olders  were  waging  a 
determined  campaign  to  erect 
a  new  $400,000  hospital. 

Zip  In  Local  News 

There  was  an  air  of  bustle 
and  a  sense  of  direction  about 
the  town  on  that  midsummer 
Friday  afternoon  in  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

The  spirit  was  evident  up  at 
the  weekly  newspaper  office 
where  the  editor  was  sighing 
that  sigh  of  relief,  tinged  with 
apprehension,  invented  by  Gu¬ 
tenberg  after  he  struck  off  the 
first  Bible. 

Fred  Tisdale  was  pleased, 
though,  with  the  week’s  publi¬ 
cation.  It  had  zip,  but  it  was 
homey  without  being  corny.  A 
pretty  picture  of  two  pretty  la¬ 
dies  in  a  garden  adorned  Page 
One,  alongside  a  box  with  a 
letter  from  a  Filipino  thanking 
America  through  Mr.  Tisdale 
for  a  war  damage  check. 

And  inside  you  learned  that 
Edwin  Whitehead's  tonsillecto¬ 
my  was  successful,  that  Allen 
Huke  was  awaiting  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  his  hybrid  gladoli,  that 
roses  grow  best  in  the  Judds 
Bridge  section  of  town,  and  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  MacCarty’s 
eight  children  were  having  good 
luck  with  their  cows  and  beeves. 

This  is  weekly  journalism  at 
its  best,  the  recording,  week  by 
week,  of  the  little  events  that, 
added  up,  comprise  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  community. 

No  stranger  to  newspapering 
or  to  New  Milford,  Fred  Tisdale 
was  learning  how  to  publish  a 
weekly.  He  was  finding  it  was 
fun. 

So  was  his  partner,  Clem  Ran¬ 
dau,  until  a  few  years  ago  a  vice- 
president  of  United  Press.  Both 
have  had  long,  globe-trotting 
careers  in  the  higher  circles  of 
American  journalism. 

Realizing  Their  Dream 

What  made  them  exchange 
metropolitan  jobs  for  the  task  of 
publishing  a  weekly  in  a  green 
country  town? 

Both  professed  an  old  refrain: 
They  “always  wanted  to  settle 
down  in  a  small  town”  and  “put 
out”  a  weekly.  Every  newspa¬ 
perman  is  born  with  that  dream 


revolving  in  his  head,  but  ful¬ 
fillment  occurs  about  as  often  as 
fulfillment  of  a  politician’s  cam¬ 
paign  promises. 

They  made  the  dream  real  re¬ 
cently  when  they  purchased  the 
New  Milford  Times  from  the 
Worley  family  which  had  owned 
it  for  30  years. 

New  Milford,  says  Mr.  Tis¬ 
dale,  is  “a  hell  of  a  good  com¬ 
munity,”  and  the  Times,  a  bet¬ 
ter  than-average  weekly. 

He  speaks  with  authority  on 
the  American  press,  for  his  ca¬ 
reer  spans  several  generations 
of  it,  from  the  days  of  the  tramp 
reporter  who  wandered  up  and 
down  the  country  picking  up 
jobs  to  the  era  of  the  modern 
journalist  who,  he  says,  “dis¬ 
plays  less  genius  but  sounder 
reporting.” 

His  baptism  took  place  at  the 
old  Kansas  City  Star,  where  he 
lighted  as  a  fledgling  from  the 
hills  of  west  Tennessee.  That 
was  back  in  1911  and  he  recalls 
the  late,  great  editor.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson,  whose 
antics  are  legends  in  newspaper 
circles. 

Saga  of  Steve  O'Grady 

One  of  the  most  colorful  re¬ 
porters  of  the  era  was  Steve 
O’Grady,  a  drinking  man  whose 
habits  were  tolerated  by  Col. 
Nelson  because  of  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  work  between  flings. 

O'Grady  was  guarded  like  a 
box  of  gold.  When  he  launched 
a  tour  of  the  better  saloons  of 
the  Midwest,  he  was  tailed  by  a 
brace  of  Star  reporters,  who 
dogged  his  trail  until  the  fling 
wore  itself  out. 

The  trio  then  would  wire  Col. 
Nelson  from  distant  points  for 
carfare  home.  The  reply  was  al¬ 
ways  honored  until  the  day 
O’Grady’s  wire  was  datelined 
Mexico  City. 

“Keep  going.”  the  colonel 
wired  him,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  O’Grady. 

Today's  newspaperman  is 
“sharper  and  less  given  to  fall¬ 
ing  down  in  gutters”  and  it’s  all 
for  the  best.  Editor  Tisdale  be¬ 
lieves.  He's  happy  also  that 
“faking”  has  long  since  vanished 
from  the  business,  but  laments 
the  slow  disappearance  of  the 
scoop,  foster^  by  improved 
communications  which  made  a 
beat  of  more  than  a  few  min¬ 
utes  difficult. 

After  Kansas  City  came  New 
Orleans,  Portland,  Shanghai  and 
Baltimore,  where,  he  remem¬ 
bers.,  the  lunchean  hour  on  the 
afternoon  Sun  was  announced 
by  the  bellowing  voice  of  a  corn¬ 
cob  pipe  chewing  reporter-pun¬ 
dit  named  H.  L.  Mencken. 

In  New  Orleans,  he  met 
Jerome  Beatty,  to  establish  a 
friendship  that  has  since  en¬ 
dured.  Their  paths  criss-crossed 
in  newspapering  and  now  are 
only  a  few  miles  apart,  as  Beatty 
lives  in  nearby  Roxbury. 

Beatty,  Readers'  Digest  and 
American  Magazine  writer, 
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Randau,  left,  and  Tisdale  look 
over  their  New  Miliord  Times. 

acted  as  advance  agent  for  the 
team,  acquiring  a  job  in  a  new 
city  and  then  setting  one  up 
for  Tisdale.  The  process  ended 
with  the  termination  of  their 
bachelorhoods. 

During  World  War  I,  Tisdale 
produced  propaganda  films  for 
George  Creel’s  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  the  OWI  of 
that  fracas.  Later  he  became 
managing  editor  of  Nation’s 
Business  and  in  1929  joined  the 
original  staff  of  Business  Week. 
In  between  he  wrote  articles 
for  the  leading  magazines. 

Formerly  with  Field 

Randau,  World  War  I  fighter 
pilot  who  served  under  then 
Maj.  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  recently- 
resigned  Air  Force  Head,  join^ 
the  United  Press  in  1919.  He 
advanced  from  reporter  to  sales¬ 
man  through  sales  manager  and 
business  manager  to  the  vice¬ 
presidency. 

He  quit  the  U.P.  in  1942  to 
become  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  set  up  by  Marshall  Field 
to  publish  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
to  operate  radio  stations.  He  left 
Field  in  1946. 

The  impact  of  the  two — Tis¬ 
dale  and  Randau — is  already 
evident.  They’re  sharpening  up 
the  writing,  expanding  local 
features,  boosting  a  farm  page 
and  keeping  a  professional  eye 
on  the  circulation  figures. 

“Editorial  policy  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  vigorous  and  progres¬ 
sive,”  they  announced,  adding 
also  they  will  never  be  guilty  of 
making  “a  smart  city  newspa¬ 
per”  of  the  Times. 

Global  problems  will  be  left 
to  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
great  metropolitan  dailies  and  to 
the  international  auhorities  di¬ 
rectly  concerned,  say  Tisdale 
and  Randau. 

Their  conception  of  news  for  a 
weekly: 

“The  old  grandfather  who  has 
died.  The  baby  who  has  just 
been  born.  ’The  boy  and  girl 
who  are  getting  married.  The 
family  that  is  selling  its  house 
and  moving  away.  The  new¬ 
comers  who  are  making  a  new 
home  in  the  community.  .  .  . 
Even  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  that  downtrodden  and  little 
understood  group  —  the  summer 
people?” 

That’s  their  platform.  Its  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Times,  whose 
late  editor,  Alfred  C.  Worley, 
for  28  years  waged  an  individ¬ 
ualist  fight  for  a  better  New 
Milford.  And  when  he  retired, 
he  announced:  “I  had  fun.” 
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Sprigle  Poses  As  Negro 
To  Get  Story  of  South 
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By  Edwin  F.  Brennan 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.  —  For  seven 
weeks,  the  question  around 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  city 
room  was:  “Where’s  Ray 

Snrigle? 

Some  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  was  on  a  vacation;  some 
3^  he  was  taking  it  easy  on 
Ills  farm;  most  guessed  he  was 


Boy  Sprigle  stops  lor  a  rest  on 
hiilour  through  the  South  -where 
h«  posed  as  a  Negro  for  a  month. 

up  to  something.  Only  Co- 
publisher  William  Block  and 
Editor  Andrew  Bernhard  really 
knew. 

Then  one  day,  he  came  roll- 
iig  in,  brown  as  a  berry,  his 
corn-cob  pipe  splitting  the 
brteze.  No  one  laughed  when 
he  sat  down  but  they  did  when 
he  took  off  his  wide-brimmed 
Western  hat — his  head  was 
shaven  bald. 

His  typewriter  beat  a  steady 
tattoo  for  days  and  his  trade¬ 
mark  hat  was  perched  on  the 
back  of  his  head  at  a  working 
ao|le.  The  office  still  buzzed 
of  rumors  of  his  story. 

In  Land  of  Jim  Crow' 

The  answer  will  come  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  9,  when  the  Post- 
Gaatte  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  be- 
pn  a  21-part  series;  “In  the 
Land  of  Jim  Crow.” 

Sprigle  had  posed  as  a  Negro 
for  a  month. 

With  a  Negro  companion,  he’d 
traveled  through  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Tennes¬ 
see. 

“I  didn’t  go  down  there  look- 
inf  for  trouble,”  Ray  empha- 
si^.  "I  had  no  contact  with 
the  white  people  at  all.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  find  out  what  the  Negro 
“•ought  and  I  knew  the  best 
^  to  do  it  was  to  pose  as  a 
Negro." 

&  ate  with  them,  lived  with 
fh^  traveled  Jim  Crow  on 
but  most  of  all  he  talked 
*•»  them  and  how  that  man 
can  talk. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  two  times 
h*  was  correctly  named  a  white 
’nan  while  down  South  was 


when  he  broke  his  resolution 
to  keep  reasonably  quiet  and 
broke  into  a  fast,  expensive 
speech  to  the  proprietress  of  a 
little  restaurant. 

“That  friend  of  yours,”  the 
proprietress  told  Sprigle’s  com¬ 
panion  later,  “He  talks  too  much 
to  be  a  Negro.  I  think  he’s 
white.” 

What’d  he  find  out?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Negro  doesn’t 
hate  the  white  man.  He  found 
out  the  Negro  lives  in  almost 
constant  terror.  But  most  of  ail, 
he  found  a  feeling  that  the  race 
problem  can  be  worked  out. 

Considered  Job  for  a  Year 

Sprigle,  who  will  be  62  on 
Aug.  14,  had  been  mulling  over 
his  Jim  Crow  story  for  about 
a  year.  His  big  problem  was 
color. 

He’s  a  well-fed  “Dutchman” 
with  a  fair  complexion  and  be¬ 
coming  dark  enough  to  pass  as 
a  Negro  was  bound  to  have  its 
troubles. 

He  had  scientists  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh's  Mellon  Institute  try  to 
find  a  dye  that  wouldn't  sweat 
off  and  even  sent  to  South 
America  for  some  mahogany 
bark.  Nothing  worked.  One 
preparation  seemed  to  fill  the 
bill  but  when  he  rubbed  it  on 
his  paunch,  it  raised  a  huge 
blister. 

A  good  deep  tan  was  the  only 
solution  and  for  three  weeks, 
Sprigle  lolled  on  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  beach  and  soaked  up 
sunshine. 

He  shaved  his  full  growth  of 
hair  oil  his  head. 

“I  bought  an  electric  razor 
and  was  going  to  put  it  on  my 
expense  account  but  I  found  out 
I  liked  the  darned  thing  and 
kept  it,”  Sprigle  explained. 

When  he  was  satisfied  he  could 
“pass,”  Sprigle  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  with  a  com¬ 
panion  provided  by  Walter 
White,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People,  he 
climbed  aboard  a  Jim  Crow 
coach  and  went  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 
There  his  odyssey  started  and 
it  took  him  down  into  the  Delta 
country  of  Mississippi  and  up  to 
Cincinnati. 

Reporter's  Reporter 

In  his  43  years  of  journalism, 
ever  since  he  was  bounced  out 
of  Ohio  State  University  for 
livening  up  a  football  rally  by 
burning  down  a  barn  (“It  was 
such  a  helluva  lot  of  fun  I  just 
kept  on  rallying.”),  Sprigle  has 
been  a  reporter's  reporter,  able 
to  dig  out  a  story  and  put  it 
down  on  paper  in  his  easy-to- 
read,  colorful  language. 

His  stories  have  a  habit  of 
knocking  things  topsy-turvy  and 
no  one  knew  where  his  latest 
might  end. 

In  1938,  he  carried  off  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  a  result  of  un¬ 
covering  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
membership  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black. 
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Ray  Sprigle 


Before  that,  he  had  a  city  ad¬ 
ministration  shaken  up  after  he 
pretended  to  be  a  rheumatic 
cripple  and  had  himself  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Psycho¬ 
pathic  Hospital  at  Mayview. 

In  1945,  he  got  the  Headliners 
Award  for  public  service  and 
touched  off  a  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  when  he  posed  as  “Alois 
Vondich,”  an  unscrupulous  guy, 
and  set  himself  up  as  a  black 
market  meat  operator. 

His  Biggest  Story 

You  name  it  and  he’s  covered 
it.  State  gravel  scandals;  coer¬ 
cion  of  W.P.A.  workers;  14  ex- 
excutions;  coal  miners’  condi¬ 
tions;  war  correspondence.  But 
sandwiched  in  is  his  big  story. 

“Everything  else  was  peanuts,” 
Ray  bellows. 

It  was  a  murder  case,  one  of 
the  most  sensational  that  ever 
hit  Western  Pennsylvania.  A 
young  gun-woman,  Irene  Schroe- 
der  and  a  companion  in  crime, 
Glen  Dague,  killed  State  Troop¬ 
er  Paul  Brady  near  Pittsburgh 
and  escaped  without  a  trail. 

One  day,  buried  among  the 
ads,  Sprigle,  then  city  ^itor, 
noticed  a  two  paragraph  wire 
story  out  of  Chandler,  Texas, 
about  a  man  and  a  woman  club¬ 
bing  a  sheriff. 

“I  waited  until  4:30  so  it 
would  be  too  late  for  the  after¬ 
noons,”  Ray  related.  “Then  I 
played  my  hunch.” 

He  got  on  the  telephone — he 
found  out  soon  the  story  was  out 
of  Chandler,  N.  M.,  and  not 
Chandler,  Texas.  His  conversa¬ 
tion  bore  out  his  thoughts  and  he 
pounded  out  three  columns  of 
copy  and  hopped  a  plane.  He 
stuck  with  the  case  right  up  un¬ 
til  the  'time  Irene  Schroeder 
died  in  the  electric  chair. 

Out  of  that  story  came  the  10- 
gallon  hat  he  wears  and  a  touch¬ 
ing.  nostalgic  love  of  the  West. 

He’s  still  a  robust,  energetic 
man  with  no  thought  of  retire¬ 
ment. 

It  may  be  a  month,  or  six 
months  or  a  year  but  he’ll  be 
missing  from  his  desk  for  awhile 
and  the  question  will  go  around 
the  office:  “Where's  Sprigle?” 

Then,  he’ll  come  busting  in, 
breathing  fire  like  a  cub  re¬ 
porter,  and  tell  em. 

■ 

Soil-Saving  Paper 

A  new  Georgia  agricultural 
newspaper,  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  News,  is  being  published  by 
the  Walton  (Ga.)  Tribune  with 
Cliff  Denney,  Jr.,  as  editor. 


Court  Scores 
Failure  to  Get 
Full  Version 

Scranton.  Pa. — Judge  T.  Linus 
Hoban  of  Common  Pleas  Court 
has  sustained  a  $900  verdict  in 
favor  of  Matthew  B.  McAndrew, 
Democratic  leader  and  a  deputy 
county  treasurer,  in  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Scranton  Republican 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Tribune  and  Scrantonian.  The 
suit  was  based  on  an  account 
concerning  a  political  rally. 

“We  know  of  no  principle  of 
free  speech,  constitutional,  guar¬ 
antee  or  juridical  requirements 
which  protects  a  publisher 
against  the  dissemination  of  a 
falsehood  which  is  defamato^ 
in  nature,”  Judge  Hoban  said  in 
his  opinion.  The  court  made 
special  reference  to  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  writer  of  the  libel¬ 
ous  article  to  get  in  touch  witt 
McAndrews  and  obtain  his  side 
of  the  story.  Testimony  ad¬ 
duced  at  the  trial  was  to  the 
effect  the  sory  was  based  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  “facts”  obtained 
from  three  Republican  politi¬ 
cians. 

Judge  Hoban  then  went  on  to 
say:  "Of  course,  a  newspaper 
may  publish  a  statement  public¬ 
ly  made.  What  it  may  not  do  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  speak¬ 
er  words  which  he  did  not  say 
and  which  when  falsely  attribu¬ 
ted  to  him  would  expose  the 
speaker  to  damage  by  way  of 
contempt,  humiliation  or  ridi¬ 
cule  or  any  other  form  of  dam- 
age.” 

Publishers  of  the  Tribune  and 
Scrantonian  gave  notice  the  low¬ 
er  court's  findings  would  be  ap¬ 
pealed. 

■ 

Nordyke  Elected 
To  'Survey  Situation' 

Amarillo,  Tex.  —  Lewis  Nor¬ 
dyke,  political  editor  of  the  Am¬ 
arillo  Globe-News,  was  elected 
county  surveyor — and  the  joke’s 
on  him. 

Nordyke  suggested  facetiously 
in  his  “Random  Thoughts”  col¬ 
umn  that  voters  uncertain  as  to 
a  choice  of  candidate  in  the  July 
24  primary  scratch  out  all 
names  and  write  his  in. 

More  than  50  voters  wrote  his 
name  in  for  the  surveyor's  job, 
for  which  there  was  no  candi¬ 
date.  As  Nordyke  describes  the 
office,  “The  county  surveyor  gets 
an  office  and  a  phone,  but  no 
salary.  He  just  sits  in  the  court¬ 
house  and  surveys  the  situation.” 

■ 

Dallas  News  Drops 
Belden's  Texas  Poll 

Dallas,  Texas  —  Joe  Belden’s 
Texas  poll  has  been  dropped  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  July  24  primary  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  News  said,  in  an  editorial, 
that  in  the  governor’s  race  of 
1946  and  the  U.  S.  Senate  race 
this  year,  “the  (Belden)  fore¬ 
casts  have  failed  signally  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  outcome  in  what 
the  News  believes  to  have  been 
the  two  most  important  tests.” 

The  News  was  one  of  the 
earliest  subscribers  to  Belden’s 
poll,  when  he  started  it  at  Aus¬ 
tin  about  five  years  ago. 
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W  orld-T  elegram 
Spy  Tale  Sewed 
Up  for  Months 


For  four  months  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  was  "sit- 
Ung  on  top  of"  the  story  of  the 
Communist  spy  ring,  headed  by 
a  blonde  girl  Government  work¬ 
er,  which  made  top-lines  in  the 
nation's  press  this  week. 

A  leak  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
gave  the  New  York  Sun  a  break 
on  the  announcement  of  whole¬ 
sale  indictments  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  at  New  York  City. 

The  World-Telegram,  how¬ 
ever,  was  ahead  of  the  story 
all  the  way  with  a  series  of 
copyright  articles,  the  meat  for 
which  had  been  gathered  months 
ago  by  World  Telegram’s  labor 
reporter.  Nelson  Frank.  By- 
lined  with  Frank  on  the  stories 
was  Norton  Mockridge,  a  re¬ 
write  ace  for  the  Telly.  The 
series  was  sent  out  to  all 
Scripps-Howard  papers. 

Frank  got  the  story  through 
a  volunteer  contact  with  the 
spy  queen,  Elizabeth  T.  Bentley, 
who  in  a  spirit  of  remorse  came 
to  the  World-Telegram  office 
last  spring  for  advice.  She  met 
Frank  and  Fred  Woltman, 
World-Telegram  writer  who  has 
been  closely  associated  with 
Frank  in  digging  out  the  de¬ 
tails. 

Woltman,  w’inner  of  the  1947 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  expose  of 
Communist  plots  in  the  U.S., 
usually  covers  Communist 
stories  for  the  W-T. 

She  Remembered  Reporter 

Miss  Bentley  remembered 
Frank  from  an  interview  he  had 
with  her  back  in  1946  when  she 
was  with  the  U.S.  Service  & 
Shipping  Co.,  an  outfit  that  had 
a  franchise  from  Russia  for 
collecting  customs  on  relief  food 
packages  going  from  the  U.S. 
to  Russia. 

Frank  was  assigned  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  Bentley  story. 

Lee  Wood,  executive  editor, 
sent  Frank  to  Washington  to  see 
T.  V.  Quinn,  assistant  attorney 
general,  who  advised  W-T  to  sit 
on  the  story  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  ready.  "Only  harm 
could  result  from  premature 
publication.”  Frank  was  told. 

As  "preparedness,”  Frank 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for 
his  extensive  file  on  the  story 
(2  inches  thick  •.  naming  names. 
When  the  sealed  indictments 
were  announced  in  New  York, 
World-Telegram  editors  had  a 
fast  decLsion  to  make.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  run  the  story,  but  de¬ 
lete  the  names  and  identifying 
data. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  press 
time.  Frank  briefed  Norton 
Mockridge  and  the  first  of  the 
series  was  born. 
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Borderline  Blonde 
This  week.  World-Telegram 
printed  a  copyright  picture  of 
the  “blonde.”  The  reproduction 
made  her  appear  brunette,  but 
when  the  spy  queen’s  name  was 
released  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
July  29,  Mary  Spargo,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  asked  her  if  she  con¬ 
siders  herself  a  blonde. 

Replied  Miss  Bentley,  “I  am 
right  on  the  borderline.” 


AP  Serves  Austria 

Associated  Press  has  begun 
delivery  of  its  full  news  report 
at  32  daily  newspapers  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  through  the  Austrian  Press 
Agency,  a  co-operative.  AP  fea¬ 
ture  service  has  been  delivered 
for  two  years. 


Mrs-  Lockerman 
Made  Associate 
Editor  in  Atlanta 


Nelaon  Frank,  World-Telegram 
•tali  writer,  talks  to  Miss  Elisa¬ 
beth  Bentley.  (Photo  copyright  by 
World-Telegram.) 


The  pictures  were  obtained  in 
the  publicity  room  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station,  from  which 
Miss  Bentley  was  leaving  for 
conferences  in  Washington. 
W-T  Photographer  DeMarsico 
made  a  dozen  shots  in  the  few 
minutes  before  train  time. 

Frank  maintained  telephone 
contact  with  her  in  Washington, 
while  writing  his  follow-up  stor¬ 
ies. 

The  World-Telegram  followed 
the  series  on  the  spy  queen  with 
stories  from  Louis  F.  Budenz. 
former  Communist  editor,  who 
has  rejoined  the  Catholic 
Church.  W-T  was  sitting  on 
this  story,  too.  but  held  up  the 
interview  pending  release  from 
the  Ferguson  committee. 


Atlanta,  Ga _ Doris  Locker¬ 

man,  women's  news  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
been  named  an  associate  editor. 

Mrs.  Lockerman,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Allen  Lockerman,  an  at¬ 
torney,  was  born  in  Huron, 
S.  D.,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  C.  B.  Rogers,  18,  who  is 
in  his  second  year  at  Emory 
University,  and  Allen  Locker¬ 
man.  7. 

Mrs.  Lockerman  began  news¬ 
paper  work  early.  An  orphan, 
her  parents  both  dying  when 
she  was  a  small  child,  she  was 
reared  by  a  guardian  who  owned 
a  small  newspaper.  She  worked 
on  it  during  vacations  and  went 
to  school  at  Huron  College,  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

She  was  secretary  to  Melvin 
Purvis,  of  the  FBI,  in  Chicago. 
It  was  while  working  there  that 
she  met  Lockerman,  who  was 
an  agent  of  the  FBI.  She 
worked  for  six  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  covered  all  types  of  stories. 
Seven  years  ago  Lockerman  was 
transferred  to  Atlanta,  and  Mrs. 
Lockerman  became  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  joined  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  staff  three  years  ago. 

According  to  Editor  Ralph 
McGill,  she  is  the  first  woman 
associate  editor  of  a  metropol¬ 
itan  daily. 


Man4a  News  Quits; 

Strike  Among  Causes 

Manila  (P.  I.) — Evening  News, 
the  city's  largest  afternoon 
daily,  suspended  publication 
July  29  as  the  result  of  a  strike 
by  editorial  workers. 

However,  difficulties  with 
newsprint  supplies  may  consti¬ 
tute  a  more  basic  cause.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  News  said  the  news¬ 
paper  "was  suffering  losses  and 
meeting  difficulty  in  obtaining 
new.sprint.” 

Circulation  of  the  News  has 
boomed  since  pre-war.  New 
York  City  .sources  pointed  out. 
with  newsprint  quotas  based  on 
pre  w’ar  circulation  figures, 
which  made  additional  news¬ 
print  purchases  prohibitive  de¬ 
spite  increased  revenues. 

The  editorial  workers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  struck  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  dismissal  of 
Cipriano  Cid  as  editor.  Cid  is 
president  of  the  Philippine 
Newspaper  Guild. 

More  than  100  workers  were 
affected.  The  paper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  September,  1945.  Don 
Ramon  Roces  is  publisher. 


Houston  Covers 
Europe  by  Phone 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Hoiuton 
Press  has  found  it  costly  but 
productive  of  good  spot  news  to 
call  persons  in  Europe  by  tele 
phone.  It  averaged  around 
a  call  to  Czechoslovakia,  Lon. 
don  and  Frankfort,  Gerniany 
on  three  separate  news  stories 
recently,  but  got  eyewitness  re 
ports  on  each  story. 


Ford  Promoted 
To  Ad  Director 


Of  Boston  Post 


Boston,  Mass —  Appointment 
of  William  V.  J.  Ford  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Boston 
Post,  succe^- 


Chicago  News  Fulfills 
Readers'  Secret  Yens 

Chicago — What  Is  your  secret 
yen — the  thing  you  have  always 
wanted  to  do  and  never  had  the 
hope  of  doing?  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  this  week  appealed 
to  its  readers  to  tell  about  it  in 
a  letter  to  the  “Yen  Editor.” 

One  of  the  first  letters  came 
from  Albert  Edelman,  a  laun¬ 
dry  route  man.  He  wrote:  “Al¬ 
though  I  have  attended  many 
concerts  and  recitals  I  would 
like  to  sit  in  an  orchestra  and 
see  and  hear  a  concert,  looking 
out  at  the  audience  instead  of 
being  in  it.” 

The  “Yen  Editor”  took  him  in 
hand.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
band  shell  in  Grant  Park  and 
given  a  seat  next  to  a  harpist 
in  the  Boston  “Pops”  Orches¬ 
tra.  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting. 
From  behind  his  music  rack  he 
faced  an  audience  of  75,000,  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season. 
He  appeared  just  like  the  other 
musicians  except  he  had  no  in¬ 
strument. 

“It  was  something  I  will  re¬ 
member  all  my  life,”  he  said 
when  the  concert  was  over.  “It 
gave  me  a  great  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction.” 

The  Daily  News  said  it  had 
received  thousands  of  letters. 
Two  will  be  selected  each  week 
to  give  the  writer  the  joy  that 
came  to  Edelman.  The  results 
with  pictures  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of 
each  week  while  the  project 
continues. 


-  '  ing  Charles  W. 

Rogers,  is  an- 
\  nounced  by  ex- 
J  ecutive  officen 
r  n  Post  Pub- 

^  V  rJl  lishing  Co. 

Ford,  for  tbe 
|Kv\  'V  past  10  yean 
classified  adver- 
tising  manage 
of  the  Post,  be 
'  3HR  csiea 

with  the  news- 
Ford  paper  as  a  re 

porter  26  years 
ago.  He  served  more  than  10 
years  in  various  capacities  in 
the  advertising  department  be 
fore  assuming  the  post  from 
which  he  was  advanced  to  the 
advertising  directorship. 

A  graduate  of  Boston  Latin 
School  and  Harvard  College 
Class  of  1917,  the  Post's  new 
advertising  chief  is  a  brother 
of  Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford 
of  the  Federal  Court  in  Boston, 
and  John  D.  Ford,  Boston  at 
torney. 


Hitchcock  Named 
Bv  Lincoln  Newspapers 

LINCOLN,  Nebr.— Appointment 
of  Ray  P.  Hitchcock  as  nuui 
ager  of  the  general  advertising 
department  of 
theLincoln 
Newspapers  has 
been  announced 
by  Walter  W. 

White,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Star. 

Hitch¬ 
cock,  who 
has  been  on  the 
local  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  of  the 
Star  and  the 
Nebraska  State  Hitchcock 
Journal  tor  12  ,  ,  . 

years,  succeeds  Lyle  A.  Johnson 
who  resigned  to  become  assocr 
ated  with  the  Chicago  office  or 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Beal  Opens  Oflices 

Joseph  Carleton  Beal,  fonwr 
editor  of  the  Boston  (MassJ 
Evening  Transcript,  director  w 
New  York’s  Radio  and  Busin® 
Conferences,  and  puhlic  r^ 
tions  director  of  City  ColW 
School  of  Business,  has  open« 
offices  at  130  West  42nd 
New  York  City,  to  specialize  m 
publicity  and  promotion. 
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Patterson  Will  Contest 
Vi^eighed  by  Attorneys 


POSSIBILITY  of  a  contest  of  The  seven  key  employes  of 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  the  newspaper  to  which  the 
Pitterson,  in  which  she  be-  Times-Herald  was  willed  (E&P, 
jueathed  ownership  of  the  July  31,  page  5)  were  at  their 
fuhington  (D.  C. )  Times-  respective  posts  this  week  with 
Htrold  to  seven  executives,  was  no  action  announced  on  the  se- 
ihe  subject  of  discussions  this  lection  of  an  individual  to  car- 
veek  between  Mrs.  Patterson’s  ry  the  title  of  publisher.  Mrs. 


JJJek  between  Mrs.  Patterson’s  ry  the  title  of  publisher.  _ 

jiuihter.  Countess  Felicia  Giz-  Patterson  held  that  title  as  well 
Tcka,  and  her  attorneys.  as  that  of  editor,  but  Frank  Wal- 

Uoyd  K.  Garrison,  a  member  drop  has  been  described  in  the 
g(  the  New  York  City  law  firm  newspaper  as  editor-in-chief, 
retained  by  the  countess,  told  The  beneficiaries  have  three 
ijrroR  &  Publisher  there  had  years  within  which  to  form  a 
5eeD  "preliminary  discussions,”  permanent  organization  of  own- 
but  he  would  not  comment  be-  ership — corporate  or  otherwise 
^  that.  — and  within  that  term  are  trus- 

nrst  hint  of  the  possible  con-  tees  under  the  will.  It  was  ex- 
itst  of  the  will  by  the  daughter  pected  that  the  probate  court 
{Use  Monday  when  the  execu-  would  order  the  running  of  the 
tm  filed  preliminary  papers  in  three-year  term  suspend^  in  the 


Arriving  in  New  York.  Louella  O.  Parsons  poses  lor  a  picture  by 
Fred  Brisson.  husband  of  Rosalind  Russell,  posing  as  a  press 
photographer. 

T  I  were  that  powerful  I’d 

LiOU0iICI  ir  CirSOIlS  be  controlling  the  world,  not 
n  ■  •  Hollywood.” 

KlTTlCfS  ^  Her  trip  began  as  a  rest,  her 

^  ^  first  in  four  years,  but  before 

Pr/YICA  Parsons  began  speed- 

A  rUloC?  lO  In^  back  dispatches.  She  wrote, 

Hearst  Columnist  Louella  O.  among  other  things,  of  the 
( Lolly )  Parsons  was  back  from  5®*”?  ,  shcwUng  of  Red  leader 
Europe  this  week  with  a  salute  Togliatti  (she  was  two  blocks 
for  her  boss  from  Pope  Pius,  a  away),  Hollywood  folk  lolling 
war  warning  and  a  bundle  of  along  the  Riviera  and  the  Paris 
Paris  Durchases.  tourist  trade. 
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rerenues  and  meet  its  money  He  resi 
obligations  until  such  time  as  Sentine 
the  will  is  admitted  and  the  July  31 
trader  to  the  seven  distribu-  Abshi 
tees  is  effected,  or  the  will  is  re-  handle 
jected  and  the  publication  dis-  per  acct 
posed  of  under  court  orders.  Church, 

Mrs.  Patterson’s  estate  was  srds  & 
teatitively  estimated  at  $16,-  r®® 

51571  in  documents  filed  in  culation 
Prttate Court,  but  the  statement 
iWtted  many  evidences  of  se-  sr'y®*"  ■ 
ewity  and  other  ownerships  had 
Mtbeen  examined  at  that  point. 

The  Times  Herald  building  ®^^®®^  ® 
al  other  Wa.shington  real  es-  “®f°^® 
taeAsposed  of  in  the  will  have  he 

anwessed  valuation  of  $1,230,-  salesma 
ffl  and  real  estate  elsewhere 
w  valued  at  $3.'>6.144.  Debts 
»w  estimated  at  $3.53.000  and  Artf>rr 
heril  expenses  at  $2,500.  „  , 
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Reds  Ban  Photos 

M*w»  photographers  cover- 
iag  the  Communist  Party  con- 
’ation  this  week  in  Madison 
Swie  Garden  were  barred 
taking  any  pictures  of 
Ih*  audience.  They  were  al- 
bvtd  to  take  all  the  shots 
%  wanted  of  the  "high 
'■■and,"  but  were  remind- 
fitot  jobs  of  those  seen 
®«9  the  rank  and  file 
be  jeopardized. 
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Papers  Face  Penalty 
As  Crime  Scene  Shifts 


BALTIMORE,  Md.  —  Baltimore 

newspapers  were  left  wide 
open  for  contempt  citations  un¬ 
der  the  Supreme  Bench  crime- 
news  gag  rule  this  week  after 
police  declared  the  slaying  of 
an  18-year-old  girl  took  place 
within  the  city  limits. 

Actual  site  of  the  crime  had 
been  debatable,  but  the  juris¬ 
dictional  fight  ended  when  po¬ 
lice  formally  charged  the  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
That  placed  the  story  within  the 
gag  limits. 

The  Evening  Sun,  printed  the 
full  story  as  it  learned  it  from 
police.  The  News-Post  ran 
quotes  from  the  prisoner  in  one 
edition  and  then  revised  the 
story,  omitting  details  that  it 
felt  were  in  violation  of  the 
rule.  It  inserted  paragraphs  in 
its  account  citing  the  legal  ban 
on  printing  the  news. 

In  addition,  the  News  -  Post 
ran  the  text  of  Rule  904  of  the 
court  on  page  1  wifh  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precede; 

“Today’s  story  of  the  alleged 
strangling  of  Miss  Shirley  Will 
refers  several  times  to  Rule  904 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Bal¬ 
timore” 

Miss  Will  was  found  dead  in 
an  automobile  in  Aberdeen,  Md., 
early  in  the  morning  of  July  31. 
In  the  car  with  her  was  her  fi¬ 
ance,  Duncan  Livingstone,  Jr., 
suffering  from  a  self-inflicted 
bullet  wound.  Both  are  from 
Baltimore.  Livingstone  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  he  strangled 
the  girl  at  Erdman  Avenue  and 
Sinclair  Lane  in  Baltimore,  al¬ 
though  the  couple  were  not 
found  in  the  city  (and  perhaps 
out  of  the  Supreme  Bench’s 
jurisdiction)  but  in  Aberdeen. 

Prisoner's  Quotes  Deleted 

In  its  account  of  the  tragedy, 
the  News-Post  reported: 

“Before  the  man  (Living¬ 
stone)  lost  consciousness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Patrolman  Chester 
Roberts  of  Aberdeen,  he  spoke 
a  few  words  in  a  low  voice. 

“Publication  of  what  the  man 
said  is  barred  under  Rule  904 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti¬ 
more  governing  the  publication 
of  news  of  criminal  cases.)’’ 

The  Sun  quoted  Livingstone 
as  telling  Patrolman  Roberts: 

“I  choked  her  to  death.” 

The  News-Post  account  re¬ 
lated: 

“About  12:30  p.m.,  Living¬ 
stone’s  father  received  a  phone 
call  from  his  son.  Corporal 
Clarence  Todd,  of  the  Baltimore 
county  police,  said  the  elder 
Livingstone  told  him  the  young¬ 
er  man  said: 

“(Statements  reportedly  made 
by  young  Livingstone  to  his 
father  can  not  be  published  be¬ 
cause  of  Rule  904  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  of  Baltimore  gov¬ 
erning  the  publication  of  news 
of  criminal  cases.)” 

Sun  Publishes  Quotes 

The  Sun  declared; 

“Young  Livingstone  had  tele¬ 
phoned  his  father  from  a  road¬ 
house  near  Essex  (Baltimore 


Liberties  Union 
Protests  Gag 


county)  and  said:  “T  have  just 
choked  Shirley,  and  she  is  dead. 
I  have  her  in  my  car.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  myself.’  ” 

Further  in  the  Sun  account,  it 
was  reported: 

“He  then  told  his  father  in 
what  kind  of  suit  he  wanted  to 
be  buried  in  and  the  undertaker 
he  wished  to  handle  his  body.” 

The  Sun  also  reported: 

“Patrolman  Roberts  said  Liv¬ 
ingstone  told  him  he  shot  him¬ 
self  and  then  fired  two  shots  in 
the  air  to  attract  attention.” 

Both  papers  carried  pictures 
of  the  slain  girl.  The  Sun  also 
carried  a  sidebar  interview  with 
the  girl’s  father  and  brother. 

Various  Police  Take  Charge 

The  Sun,  in  its  first  Five-Star 
edition,  had  a  paragraph  in  its 
account  stating: 

“Corporal  Todd  said  Living¬ 
stone  ‘mumbled  something  about 
Erdman  Avenue  and  Sinclair 
Lane’  when  questioned  about 
where  the  alleged  strangulation 
occurred.” 

On  Saturday,  Harford  County 
police  placed  a  guard  over  Liv¬ 
ingstone  in  the  hospital.  On 
Sunday,  the  county  police  with¬ 
drew  and  state  police  kept  Liv¬ 
ingstone  under  surveillance. 
Early  Monday,  Baltimore  police 
information  was  that  the  crime 
was  committed  on  the  Stem- 
mers  Run  Road  in  the  county. 
That  was  later  revised.  Lieut. 
Leo  Kelly  of  the  Baltimore  City 
homicide  squad  said  Living¬ 
stone  had  changed  his  story 
about  the  scene  of  the  stran¬ 
gling.  The  defendant  is  now  in 
City  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

Association  Protests  Rules 

The  Maryland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  representatives  of  daily 
newspapers  of  Maryland  went 
on  record  July  31  as  opposing 
extension  of  Baltimore  Supreme 
Bench  court  rules  to  the  entire 
state. 

A  three-man  committee  was 
named  to  draft  the  group's  state¬ 
ment  for  presentation  to  Judge 
Levin  C.  Bailey,  Salisbury, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
rules  and  procedure  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals. 
That  committee  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Baltimore  rules 
throughout  Maryland. 

Glenn  T.  James,  president  of 
the  Association,  and  publisher 
of  the  Centreville  Record-Ob¬ 
server  called  the  meeting  and 
led  the  discussion  by  expressing 
the  doubt  that  the  rules,  under 
which  five  radio  stations  and  a 
commentator  stand  under  cita¬ 
tion  for  contempt  of  court,  are 
constitutional  and  saying  “we 
should  try  to  defeat  their  ex¬ 
tension  with  all  our  force.” 

He  pointed  out  that  in  Balti¬ 
more  the  newspapers  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  about  20  years  under 
the  rules. 

P.  G.  Stromberg.  of  the  Elli- 
cott  City  Times,  declared  that 
“any  time  we  delegate  to  courts 
authority  to  rule  by  edict,  we 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


Charging  the  action  represents 
a  denial  of  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  announced 
this  week  it  would  protest  the 
contempt  citation  against  five 
Baltimore  radio  stations. 

James  Lawrence  Fly,  former 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  will 
investigate  the  case  for  ACLU 
and  intervene  Oct.  1  to  challenge 
the  legality  of  the  Baltimore 
code  governing  crime  news. 


Univis  Strike 
Keeps  Dayton 
Press  Hopping 


'Beep'  Calls 
Seen  Helpful 
For  Interviews 


Dayton.  O.  —  A  labor  dispute 
over  an  11 -cent  wage  increase 
ballooned  into  a  story  of  prime 
national  interest  and  called  out 
Dayton’s  greatest  press  coverage 
since  the  1913  flood. 

From  the  strike  bound  Univis 
Lens  Company  plant,  where  a 
mile-and-a-half  square  National 
Guard  “military  zone”  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  disorders  have  been 
televised,  first  event  so  recorded 
in  Dayton  history. 

Newspapermen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  must  be  accredited  by 
the  National  Guard  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  restricted  area. 

At  the  height  of  the  disorders 
and  court  cases.  The  Dayton 
Herald  had  14  reporters  and  six 
photographers  on  the  story.  The 
Dayton  Daily  News  used  10  re¬ 
porters  and  five  photographers. 
The  first  days  the  guards  were 
on  duty  the  Herald  used  a  motor¬ 
cycle  to  carry  in  pictures. 

Two  Dayton  Journal  photog¬ 
raphers  worked  the  clock 
around  twice  as  they  covered  for 
both  the  Journal  and  the  Her¬ 
ald.  morning-evening  combina¬ 
tion. 

Last  Friday  the  two  evening 
papers — the  Daily  News  and  the 
Herald  each  carried  25  columns 
of  strike  news  and  pictures. 

Associated  Press  had  two  re¬ 
porters  and  three  photographers 
on  the  scene.  Acme  Telephoto 
had  Joe  Dinn.  Ohio  bureau  man¬ 
ager  from  Cleveland,  who  was 
to  have  started  on  vacation  when 
the  disorders  started,  and  two 
laboratory  technicians  on  duty. 
International  News  photos  set  up 
a  portable  transmitter. 

Home  Hacker,  art  director, 
and  Photographers  Bill  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Paul  Horn,  all  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  police  tear  gas. 

Two  days  after  joining  the 
Herald  editorial  staff,  James  Ma¬ 
rine  was  victim  of  a  club.  He 
was  able  to  continue  work. 

Bob  Dotty,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Journal  and  the  Herald, 
was  tripped  by  a  striker,  who 
immediately  was  arrested. 

Kay  Kemper,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism, 
joined  the  Herald’s  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  last  Monday.  Her  in¬ 
itial  assignment  was  to  help  out 
at  the  strike  scene  and  she 
got  a  byline  her  first  day. 

A1  Rosensweet,  Herald  labor 
writer,  delayed  his  vacation. 


Chicago  —  Recording  of  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  became  le¬ 
gal  Aug.  2  and  the  era  of  the 
“beep”  interview  began  here. 

William  Ray,  news  and  special 
events  manager  tor  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  Chicago 
called  in  the  reporters,  then  put 
in  calls  all  over  the  world— al¬ 
most.  The  first  was  to  Molotov 
in  Moscow.  While  he  paced  the 
floor  in  the  engineer's  shop, 
waiting  for  Molotov  to  answer! 
he  explained  that  a  tiny  “beep’’ 
on  the  phone  was  a  warning  to 
the  person  on  the  other  end 
that  a  recorder  was  taking 
down  everything.  The  “beep”  is 
repeated  every  15  seconds. 

It  was  quite  a  wait  and  finally 
the  operator  reported  the  wires 
were  down  in  Russia. 

Next  an  effort  was  made  to 
reach  Irving  Pflaum  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  in  Berlin.  But 
apparently  Irving  was  out  trying 
to  find  a  peek-hole  in  the  iron 
curtain.  He  could  not  be  lo¬ 
cated. 

No  Answer 

“Well,  let’s  try  to  get  some 
thing  in  London  from  the  Olym 
pic  Games,”  suggested  Larry 
Walters  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Nothing  happened.  The  oper 
ator  reported  it  was  a  holiday 
in  England  and  nobody  answer¬ 
ed  the  phone. 

However,  success  came  when 
Mayor  Luther  Dunbar  answered 
the  phone  in  Nome,  Alaska. 

“How’s  the  weather  up  theref 
asked  Leonard  O’Connor  of 
N^  news  staff. 

“Must  be  about  45,”  the  mayor 
replied.  “We’re  having  kind  d 
a  cool  spell  now.” 

“Who  is  going  to  win  the  elec 
tion?”  O’Connor  asked. 

“Republicans,  I  hope." 

“Do  you  think  the  Republl 
cans  will  give  you  statehood?" 

“Don’t  think  we  want  state¬ 
hood  up  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 
Not  many  people  live  up  here 
Taxes  would  be  too  high  for 


All  during  the  conversation 
could  be  heard  “beep”  at  1^ 
second  intervals.  O’Connor  ask¬ 
ed  if  it  would  be  OK  to  broM- 
cast  the  interview  and  the 
mayor  said  it  would. 

Arizona  Called 

O’Connor  next  put  in  a 
to  Henry  Behoteguy  at  Phoei^ 
Ariz.,  and  asked  about  the 
weather. 

“Everything  is  air-conditioned 
here,”  Henry  told  him. 

A  few  hours  before,  Mrs 
Charles  E.  Summers  at  Akron. 
O.,  had  brought  into  the  wor« 
her  third  pair  of  twins  in 
months.  ,  .  . 

“What  did  your  husbano 
think?”  O’Connor  asked.  , 

“It  just  about  floored  nim.^ 
she  replied  from  her  hospitn- 

NBC  kept  up  the  calls  and  id 
5:05  p.m.  (CDT)  a  broadc^* 
collected  interviews  „  j. 

bright  future  for  the  “beep  la 
quiring  reporter. 
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CARTOONS  WHICH  ADD  PICTORIAL  ZEST  TO  THE  WEEK'S  HEADLINES 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

Chase,  Xcw  Orleans  (La.)  States 


CORNERED 

Svoboda,  Brooklyn  (N'.  Y.)  Eagle 


MOVE  OVER,  SMALL  FRY 

Knott.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Seivs 


Tom  Wallace  Retires; 
Briney  Succeeds  Him 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky,  — Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times  since  1930,  has  announced 
his  retirement  to  become  editor 
tneritus  Sept.  15. 

Russell  Briney,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Courier- Journal 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Times 
from  1927  to  1942,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  him. 

Wallace,  a  native  Kentuckian, 
became  chief  of  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  1923.  He  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Times,  without  pay,  in  1900. 
Pat  on  the  police  beat,  he  began 
writing  a  daily  feature,  “Little 
Dramas  of  the  Police  Court.” 
His  led  to  a  paying  job.  Six 
weeks  later  the  Louisville  Dis- 
fitch  hired  him  at  a  salary. 

Then  he  worked  for  the  Eve- 
waj  Post  and  the  Herald  in 
lauisville,  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
pililic,  and  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
before  returning  to  the  Times. 
He  served  at  various  times  as 
Ptinkfort  and  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent. 

When  he  was  31,  he  joined  the 
Courier-Journal  at  the  invita- 
■i«  of  Henry  Watterson,  who 
aid  he  wanted  Wallace  to  “give 
d*  ^itorial  columns  the  point 
Jview  of  youth.”  He  became 
^  youngest  member  of  the 
wtorial  staff.  Later,  when 
ntterson  resigned,  Wallace 
took  over  the  Times  editorial 

we. 

Bwause  he  "hated  all  kinds  of 
oaiiness,”  Wallace  went  into 
o<*spaper  work  after  working 
“  a  bookkeeper  in  Richmond, 
•»..  and  managing  an  ice  com- 
Wy  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  and  a 
tooth  powder  factory  in  New 
fork  City. 

Beides  newspaper  work,  Wal- 
toee's  two  great  interests  are 
oooaervation  of  natural  re 
towces  and  promotion  of  better 
toderstanding  between  the 
yoHed  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
**•  He  has  gained  widespread 


recognition  as  a  leader  in  both 
fields. 

Onetime  national  chairman  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  Wal¬ 
lace  has  a  Jefferson  County  for¬ 
est  and  lake  named  for  him.  He 
was  highly  instrumental  in 


Briney  Wallace 

“saving”  Cumberland  Falls,  now 
the  central  attraction  of  one  of 
Kentucky's  state  parks,  when 
utility  interests  tried  to  buy  the 
falls  from  its  private  owners 
in  1928. 

More  recently  he  has  waged 
a  fight  to  prevent  construction 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Mining  City  Dam. 
He  has  contended  the  dam 
would  cause  river  waters  to 
back  up  into  Mammoth  Cave, 
largest  cavern  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  thus  virtually  de¬ 
stroying  the  cave’s  value.  His 
campaign  against  the  dam  was 
so  successful  that  the  Army  en¬ 
gineers  called  a  halt  on  the 
project. 

Wallace  is  a  working  farmer, 
too.  He  manages  his  150-acre 
farm  at  Prospect,  Ky.,  near 
Louisville,  and  arises  daily  at 
5  a  m.,  to  tend  his  poultry  flock 
and  bring  milk  from  his  Jersey 
herd  into  market.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  have  two  children,  both 
in  newspaper  work.  Mrs.  Au¬ 
gusta  Handel  is  a  Times  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  and  Henry  French 


Wallace  is  a  newspaperman  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Briney  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Courier- Journal  in  1920.  Seven 
years  later,  at  27,  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Times. 
As  a  reporter  he  worked  in  the 
Frankfort  and  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
covered  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  tours  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  in  the  interest  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1923,  the 
American  tour  of  David  Lloyd 
George  the  same  year,  anJ  tha 
famous  Scopes  Trial  at  Da;.’tan. 
Tenn. 

He  was  promote^]  to  div  city 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  later  became  manager  of 
the  promotion  department.  He 
held  that  post  until  named  Times 
associate  editor.  Born  in  Paris, 
Mo.,  he  was  educated  in  Louis¬ 
ville  public  schools  and  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

■ 

Lever  Stages  Novel 
Circus  Promotion 

Lever  Brothers  Co.  and  Ring- 
ling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
have  collaborated  in  a  promo¬ 
tional  tie-up  to  sponsor  a  sum¬ 
mer-long.  storewise  Lever  Circus 
sale. 

The  promotion  is  keynoted  by 
a  complete  and  authentic  35- 
piece  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  play  circus  send-away 
premium  for  children.  The  cir¬ 
cus  sale  is  being  backed  by  a 
kit  of  storewise  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  and  heavy  advertising  sup¬ 
port  in  all  media  from  both 
Lever  and  Ringling  Bros. 

Approximately  4.500  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  insertions  of  cir¬ 
cus  advertising  will  carry  in 
prominent  displav  the  copy. 
“‘=EE  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  A 
GENUINE  MINIATURE  3-RING 
RINGLING  BROS,  and  BAR¬ 
NUM  &  BAILEY  CIRCUS.” 

Large  color  ads  in  comic  sec¬ 
tions  will  sell  the  offer,  and 
newspaper  support  will  appear 
in  270  dailies.  Radio,  magazine 
and  billboard  promotions  are 
also  planned. 
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Strike  Cuts  Off  , 
Papers  to  Large 
England  Area 

More  than  3,000,000  families 
in  the  Manchester,  Eng.  area 
were  reported  without  daily 
newspapers  this  week,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  cessation  of  printing 
of  northern  editions  of  nine 
newspapers,  effective  Aug.  1. 

Pegged  circulations  and  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  make  it 
next  to  impossible  for  the  af¬ 
fected  readers  to  purchase  other 
daily  papers  in  their  area. 

Printing  of  the  editions  ceased 
by  a  decision  of  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association,  after  a 
strike  of  mechanical  staffs  in  a 
wage  dispute.  Printers  had 
asked  for  a  20-shillings  increase 
per  week.  About  300  employes 
were  affected. 

The  closing  down  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Manchester  did  not 
halt  London  printing  of  the 
papers,  which  include  the  Ex¬ 
press.  Telegraph,  Daily  Mail, 
Herald,  N eivs  Chronicle,  Sunday 
E.vpress.  Sunday  Dispatch,  News 
of  the  World  and  The  People. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  and 
Kemsley  Newspapers  (except 
the  Telegraph)  continue  print¬ 
ing  at  Manchester.  These  papers 
belong  to  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety.  which  is  not  a  party  to 
the  (lispute. 

■ 

Ketchikan  Project 
For  Rayon,  Etc/ 

San  Francisco — Plans  for  a 
mill  to  produce  300  tons  of  dis¬ 
solving  pulp  daily  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ketchikan  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  awarded  a  50-year 
Alaskan  Tongass  National  For¬ 
est  contract  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Production  will  be  for  “rayon 
and  other  products”  for  an  as¬ 
sured  market.  Construction  on 
the  company’s  recently  ac¬ 
quired  Alaskan  site  should  be¬ 
gin  next  summer  and  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  three  years  distant. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Coca-Cola  or  ‘Coke’- 
It’s  Linage  in  N.  Y. 


25^  stUl  buys 
Carton  of  six 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

COMBINED  operation  in  news¬ 
paper  selling,  once  an  ideal, 
has  become  plain  good  sense. 
Few  space  merchants  will  ques¬ 
tion  now  that  it  is  sound,  prac¬ 
tical —  and  profitable  —  to  join 
forces  in  making  a  sales  pitch 
to  an  astute  advertiser. 

For  positive  evidence  we  re¬ 
fer  you  to  a  recent  New  York 
City  exploit  that  has  earned  a 
gold  star  for  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  there  and  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  whom  we  shall  call  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  of 
New  York,  Inc. 

Events  started  in  June  of  last 
year,  in  the  form  of  a  memo 
from  Conrad  Renner,  manager 
of  general  advertising  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  to  the  ad  man¬ 
agers’  association  of  the  New 
York  dailies.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  newspapers  had  a  job 
to  do  in  the  soft  drink  field. 
What  better  place  to  start  mov¬ 
ing  than  with  giant  Coca-Cola? 

Good  Idea! 

And  in  New  VorKs  newspa¬ 
per  market,  one  of  the  most 
highly  competitive  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  ad  directors  took  readily 
to  the  idea  of  a  joint  effort. 
Lending  support  were  Mary  Mc- 
Clung  of  the  Post-Home  News, 
chairman  of  the  ad  managers' 
organization:  her  successor  in 
that  post,  Thomas  Cochrane  of 
the  Daily  News;  and  Vernon 
Brooks,  then  with  the  World- 
Telegram  and  now  national  ad 
director  for  Scripps-Howard. 
They  were  joined  later  by  other 
New  York  ad  directors,  and 
throughout  the  negotiations  Ren¬ 
ner  served  as  working  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newspapers. 

In  a  meeting  with  bottling 
company  executives,  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  discovered  that 
the  problem,  naturally,  was  the 
ever-present  one  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses — to  increase  sales.  But, 
in  addition  they  found  that  this 
advertiser  was  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  talk  newspaper  space,  if 
it  were  shown  that  such  space 
could  deliver. 

At  this  point,  the  job  was 
turned  over  completely  —  re¬ 
search  to  finished  story  —  to 
Herbert  Steele’s  highly-de¬ 
veloped  sales  presentation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Daily  News. 

By  October,  the  presentation, 
in  color  slides,  was  ready  for 
showing. 

Frankly  and  factually,  it  de¬ 
veloped  the  case  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  pointed  out  that  the 
population  of  New  York  City 
and  the  counties  within  its  mar¬ 
ket  area  exceeded  that  of  the 
next  eight  cities  combined.  But 
Coca-Cola  was  reaching  only  a 
minor  portion — less  than  half — 
of  this  market  with  its  radio 
and  magazine  program  —  first, 
because  magazine  readership  de¬ 
creases  as  population  increases, 
and  second,  because  radio  has 
to  meet  the  competition  of  not 


only  a  score  of  stations  in  the 
area,  but  also  of  the  numerous 
other  forms  of  entertainment 
offered  by  the  big  city. 

Facts  and  Figures 

Figures  —  generous  ones  — 
on  readership  and  listenership 
were  called  up  to  demonstrate 
the  point. 

Coca-Cola’s  national  ad  per¬ 
formance  was  excellent.  But, 
again,  arithmetic  —  per  capita 
sales  vs.  potential  sales — proved 
the  point  that  this  program  was 
not  benefitting  New  York.  Use 
of  local  newspapers  was  plain¬ 
ly  indicated. 

The  presentation  then  showed 
that  Coca  Cola  bottlers  through¬ 
out  the  country  placed  3.500,000 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  1946.  But  New  York  account¬ 
ed  for  only  3.81’  of  this  linage, 
although  its  market  represents 
9.6'r  of  the  total  population. 
And.  in  the  first  six  months  of 

1947.  only  1.208  lines  were  used 
in  New  York. 

Here  the  newspapers  proceed¬ 
ed  to  show  their  blanket  cover¬ 
age  of  the  market  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  high  degree  of  response  to 
ads  in  the  daily  press.  To  rein¬ 
force  the  argument,  Steele  cut 
in  at  this  point  the  ‘  Seventeen 
Days”  movie  made  by  the  News 
during  a  newspaper  delivery 
strike,  when  people  lined  up 
four  abreast  for  blocks  to  buy 
papers  at  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  plants. 

Tailored  to  the  Market 

Executives  of  the  New  York 
bottling  company  were  imme¬ 
diately  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
launching  a  consistent  newspa¬ 
per  campaign,  but  with  sched¬ 
ules  and  copy  tailored  to  the 
market. 

The  newspaper  committee 
called  on  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  which  came  up  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  from  its  files 
on  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  showing  the 
types  of  soft  drink  advertising 
bringing  the  highest  readership 
response.  These  facts  were 
w'hipped  up  into  a  second  pre¬ 
sentation  by  Steele  and  his  crew. 

After  that  the  company  and 
its  agency,  D’Arcy  Advertising, 
were  ready  to  go.  On  June  10, 

1948,  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  started  a  13- 
week  campaign  in  eight  New 
York  dailies — Sun.  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  News,  Post,  Journal 
American,  Herald  Tribune, 
Times  and  Mirror. 

If  this  campaign — three-a- 
week.  with  ads  ranging  from 
15  to  60  inches — were  successful 
a  second  three-month  schedule 
would  be  run.  This  week,  with 
only  half  the  initial  schedule 
completed.  James  T.  Murray, 
president  of  the  New  York  com¬ 
pany,  told  E&P  the  trial  run  had 
proved  itself. 

‘‘I  am  pleased,”  he  said,  “that 


Carton  buy  is  one  oi  themes  in 
New  York  ’Coke'  campaign. 

the  company’s  judgment  has 
been  confirmed  on  entering  into 
this  present  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  Results  so  far  have  been 
gratifying,  and  the  high-fre¬ 
quency  campaign  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  second  13  weeks.” 

But  that’s  not  all — the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  respect  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  carried 
its  message  into  more  than  a 
dozen  additional  dailies  in  its 
territory,  which  extends  into 
Western  New  York  State  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut — the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  apparently,  did  an  even 
better  selling  job  than  they  had 
planned. 

Concentrated  Drive 
LARGEST  ad  campaign  ever  to 
be  put  behind  a  canned  citrus 
product  in  the  West  is  being 
run  this  summer  by  Southern 
California  Citrus  Foods.  Prod¬ 
uct  is  Reai  Gold  Lemon  Base. 
Campaign  calis  for  large  black- 
and-white  ads  in  principal  west¬ 
ern  newspapers  from  Spokane 
to  El  Paso,  four-color  pages  in 
American  Weekly,  comic  page 
ads.  (J.  Walter  'Thompson,  l 

Repetition 

W.  A.  HALLER  CORP.,  Phila¬ 
delphia, has  started  a  unique  ad 
campaign  for  Haller’s  Reserve 
Blended  Whiskey  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Unusual  feature  of  the 
drive  is  that  only  one  piece 
of  copy  wili  be  used  in  all  ads. 
From  a  number  of  pieces  pre¬ 
pared,  one  was  chosen  as  telling 
the  story  most  clearly  and  was 
therefore  decided  on  by  both 
agency  and  company  for  exclu¬ 
sive  use.  First  ad  appeared  the 
week  of  June  21. 

Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  is  agency. 

Longer  Vacations 
A  CAMPAIGN  to  add  two 
months  to  the  normal  Cape 
Cod  vacation  season  by  extend¬ 
ing  it  through  October,  will  be 
started  this  month  by  the  Cape 
Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  space 
will  be  used  in  five  states,  and 
wide  distribution  is  planned  for 
a  brochure  in  full  color  showing 
the  resort’s  attractions.  (Weir). 


Pepsi  Uses 
Full  Pages 
In  New  Drive 

Pepsi  Cola  Co.  has  started  . 
new  newspaper  campaign  wWch 
IS  called  the  largest  soft-d^ 
drive  ever  run  in  the  medium 
Scheduled  for  a  miniS^i 
13  to  16  weeks  in  about  2^^ 
campaign’s  main  theme 
IS  “Twice  As  Much  For  A 
ny  More!”— the  idea  being  tlut 
despite  the  raise  in  price  to^ 
cents,  Pepsi  still  delivers  ft* 
big  value:  a  12-ounce  bottle 
Linage  in  each  paper  will’ to. 
tal  20,000  to  23,000  for  the  miid 
mum  period.  Ads  running  one* 
or  twice  a  week  are  from  full, 
page  (see  cut)  to  1.000  lines 
Choice  of  markets  was  appar. 
ently  not  influenced  entirely  by 
city-size,  for  on  the  schedule 

Sec  Wliat  a 

StfU  Do!  m, 
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with  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cin 
cinnati,  Louisviile,  etc.,  art 
such  communities  as  Pendleton. 
Ore.,  and  Walia  Walla,  Wash. 

Copy  also  plays  prominently 
the  six-bottle  carton  at  30  cents 
and  availability  of  the  bever 
age  “at  coolers  everywhere.” 

Blow  Co.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency  handling  the  account. 

Hexagon  Salt 
CHICAGO  —  A  new  campalp 

concentrated  in  the  South  will 
be  run  for  the  next  six  months 
in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Island’s 
Hexagon  Table  Salt,  Louisville 
Ky.  Newspaper  ads  of  100  line 
will  be  run  weekly  on  “food 
days”  in  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  region.  Sim 
porting  this  drive  will  be  full 
size,  four  -  color  billboards 
“placed  to  reach  the  showsw.oi 
the  way  to  the  store,”  accordinj 
to  Robert  W.  Moore,  advertisinj 
manager.  Premium  coupons  are 
also  being  employed. 

RuthrauT  &  Ryan.  Chicago. 

Domino  Sugars 
A  SUSTAINED  advertising  pm 

gram  for  Domino  Sugars  be 
gan  Aug.  1. 

The  campaign  will  emphasize 
Domino’s  purity  and  will  also 
mark  the  introduction  of  p  M 
imated  figure.  Media  will 
elude  all  leading  Sunday  nei^ 
papers,  daily  newspapers  am 
farm  papers  throughout  the 
Company’s  distribution  areas 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  is  the  agency 


7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


This  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  for,  in  this  City  of 
Homes,  more  than  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families  enjoy 
The  Bulletin  as  "home  reading." 

A  newspaper  read  in  the  home  —  in  the  evening  —  is  read 
thoroughly  — a  fact  well  known  by  alert  advertisers. 

That's  why  —  to  cover  America's  third  largest  market  —  you 
should  remember:  The  Bulletin  goes  home  —  stays  home  —  and  is 
read  by  the  entire  family! 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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count  executive,  now  manages 
the  New  York  office. 

G.  N  &  G  Adds  Two 

CHARLES  W.  MILLER,  JR. 

and  James  A.  Pancoast  have 
joined  the  traffic  and  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.  Miller 
was  formerly  in  the  production 
department  of  J.  D.  Tarcher  & 
Co.,  and  before  that  with  H.  M. 
Kie.sewetter  &  Co.  and  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Currier.  Pancoast  was 
previously  with  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Chernow  Advertising, 
and  Fairchild  Publications. 


London  Names  Prexy  W.  Flannery,  formerly  creative 

ANDERSON  F.  HEWITT,  39,  director  at  Ithaca,  has  been 
has  been  appointed  president  named  general  manager,  and 
of  Benson  &  Mather,  the  agency  Robert  Kornfeld,  former  Re¬ 
established  in  count  executive,  now  manages 

New  York  sev- 
eral  weeks  ago 
by  two  British 
ad  firms,  S.  H. 

Benson,  Ltd., 
and  Mather  & 

Crowther,  Ltd. 

In  an  an- 
nouncement 
from  London,  it 
was  stated  also 
that  the  agency 

ton  &  Currier.  Pancoast  was 

Hewitt  Oeilv^v  Hewitt  previously  with  Foote,  Cone  & 

/-»  Belding,  Chernow  Advertising, 

S  Tondon  °d  Pdfllctlons. 

tion  of  the  New  York  agency. 

Hewitt  goes  to  his  new  spot  Utner  Unonges 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Chi-  DORLAND,  INC.  has  appointed 
cago  office,  where  he  was  ac-  Howard  G.  Barnes  as  direc- 
count  executive  on  various  tor  of  its  newly-formed  radio 
Swift  &  Co.  accounts.  Previ-  and  television  department.  He 
ously  he  was  in  Thompson’s  San  has  been  in  radio  and  motion 
Francisco  office,  where  he  was  picture  work  the  last  15  years, 
instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Floyd  D.  Caskey  is  now  an 
Wine  Advisory  Board  account,  account  executive  in  charge  of 
He  was  formerly  a  copywriter  new  business  at  Kronstadt 
for  McCann  -  Erickson,  New  agency  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
York,  and  an  account  executive  Active  in  Washington  ad  cir- 
for  J.  Sterling  Getchel.  cles  since  1922,  he  has  been 

with  the  Times-Herald,  Post 
Lever  Names  Leach  and  News.  He  served  in  the 

LAWRENCE  R.  LEACH  has  Navy  during  the  war  and  after 
been  appointed  assistant  ad-  release  was  with  radio  sta- 
vertising  manager  of  Lever  tions  WWDC  and  WGAY. 
Brothers  Co.,  in  charge  of  Surf,  Robert  E.  Shaw,  previously 
the  company’s  newest  product,  with  Kastor,  Farrell,  Ch^ley 
Leach  was  a  reporter  on  the  and  Clifford.  Inc.,  has  joined 
Portland  (Me.)  Express  for  a  Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield  as 
short  time  before  joining  Lever  art  director.  He  formerly  oper- 
Brothers  in  1931.  At  Lever  he  ated  his  own  agency  in  Los 
has  handled  promotional  activ-  Angeles  and  before  that  was  art 
ities,  served  as  a  management  supervisor  with  Young  &  Rubi- 
copy  consultant,  and  been  assis-  cam. 

tant  brand  advertising  manager  J-  Walter  Thompson  has  added 
on  Swan.  Rinso  and  Lifebuoy.  Donald  Reed  to  its  New  York 
Surf,  a  heavy-duty  detergent,  staff  as  an  account  representa- 
is  being  launched  in  the  Mid-  five. 

west  with  newspaper  and  radio  H-  D.  Hamilton  has  retired 
support.  Day.  Duke  &  Tarleton  bs  ad  manager  of  Western 


handles  the  account. 


Union  Telegraph  Co.  He  start- 


Another  Lever  move  puts  ed  in  the  ad  field  in  1909  with 
William  J.  Luedke  in  as  assis-  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
tant  advertising  manager  for  the  in  1913  became  ad  manager 
Pepsodent  Division.  Luedke  has  of  Consolidated  Electric  Light 
been  with  O-Cedar  Corp.,  Chi-  &  Power.  Baltimore.  Md.  He 
cago.  returned  later  to  N.  W.  Ayer, 

then  in  1923  became  ad  man- 
Val  Schmitz  Moves  of.  Western  Union 

VAT  A  (sr-HMiTv  ic  Moms  F.  Swaney,  Inc.,  has 

director  of*  advertising  and  York'^  offiL^LFSTER"  Ronmll' 
sales  promotion  for  White  Rock  Rondell, 

Corp.  A  leader  in  development  ciub^li/  Yn^k^ 

of  point-of-sale  merchandising,  ^ 

he  was  for  many  years  ad  man-  ^  ^  u  ^  ^ 

ager  of  F.  &  M  Schaefer  Brew-  Dawson.  Gever,  Newell  and 

ing  Co.  The  appointment  is  v 

part  of  a  new  program  bringing  -5  thomab 
White  Rock  into  the  New  York  T 

market  with  a  line  of  “8  de-  formerly 


iilfi^ur  beverages”  "  "  Hill.  Blackett  and  before 

that  was  in  the  ad  department 
°f  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
1-arm  Division  Marjorie  Reiss,  former  ad 

FIVE  NEW  officials  have  been  manager  of  Consolidated  Laun- 
appointed  by  Agricultural  dries.  New  York,  is  a  new  ac- 
Advertising  and  Research.  Ith-  count  executive  in  charge  of 
acS’  N.  Y.  New  vicepresidents  new  business  with  Greenfield- 
are  William  H.  Tyler,  manager  Lippman,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  She 
at  Albany;  Lee  Hamrick,  radio  was  formerly  also  with  Western 
ffirector  and  copy  chief,  and  Advertising  Agency.  Chicago. 
I^iLip  Perdue,  account  execu-  and  K.  M.  Korn  Agency.  Phil- 
tive  in  New  York  City.  Robert  adelphia. 


'Round  the  Agencies 

HOWARD  E.  WILLIAMS  has 

resigned  as  San  Francisco 
manager  for  Young  &  Rubicam 
to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Wine  Growers  Guild  of 
Lodi,  Calif.,  marketers  of  Guild 
Wine.  I 

Helen  Bryant  has  joined 
Goold  and  Tierney,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Taylor  Adams  has 
rejoined  the  agency  as  an  ac¬ 
count  eecutive. 

Mrs.  Janet  Wolff,  formerly 
copy  chief  of  Bennett,  Walther 
&  Menadier,  Inc.,  in  Boston,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
Compton  Advertising,  New 
York. 

Curtin  MacAfee,  previously 
with  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.  as  ac¬ 
count  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive  at 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia. 

A.  Culver  Boyd,  copy  chief  of 
John  H.  Riordan  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  for  10  years  ( less  war 
service  as  major.  Air  Forces), 
has  joined  the  creative  staff  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Herschel  Deutsch  has  become 
a  member  of  Small  &  Seiffer, 
Inc.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Gray  Advertising  Agency. 

Jean  M.  Brehme,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  media  di¬ 
rector  for  Harry  J.  Wendland 
Advertising  Agency  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Agency,  ' 
both  of  Los  Angeles,  has  open¬ 
ed  the  Brehme  Advertising 
Service  in  Los  Angeles,  special¬ 
izing  in  apparel  accounts. 

James  P.  Dwyer  has  joined  i 
the  copy  staff  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  j 
Philadelphia,  from  Abner  J. 
Gelula  Associates,  where  he  ' 
was  account  executive  and  later 
copy  director. 

Three  long-time  executives 
of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. — A.  M. 
Corrigan,  Myron  P.  Kirk  and 
C.  M.  Rohrabaugh — have  be- 
c  o  m  e  stockholders  in  the 
agency. 

John  J.  Tormey  has  joined 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger  as 
account  executive.  He  was 
formerly  with  Lord  &  Thomas  I 
and  Foote  Cone  &  Belding.  } 

Russell  K.  MacDougal,  form¬ 
erly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  is 
now  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  as  account 
executive. 


46  out  - 
of  100  J 

46  out  of  every 
100  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro-  *•  '  4i 
portion  is  43%  higher  \ '''1 
than  the  proportion  for  1 
the  New  York  market,  ^ 
which  is  32  out  of  100. 


Columbia 

FIRST 

in  South  Carolina 

FP 

:  1 


RETAIL 

SALES 

$111,197, mS 


You  hove  to  sell  the  consumer 
before  you've  mode  a  sole. 
And  in  South  Carolina,  high¬ 
est  consumer  soles  ore  in  Co¬ 
lumbia!  This  is  0  rich,  grow¬ 
ing  market  in  the  center  of 
the  state,  with  year  round 
income  from  industry,  form, 
railroads,  six  colleges,  and 
State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  payrolls.  You  con  ex¬ 
pect  immediote  results  in  The 
State  and  The  Columbia 
Record  —  virtual  house  to 
house  coverage  in  the  retail 
trading  zone  and  general 
statewide  coverage  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday. 


('.iunplelf  and  Exvlusire 
Daily  \eirspoper 
('.ttvarafie 
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OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES”  CAN’T  GUIDE  YOU  TODAY! 


A  Multiple  Market  of  Over 
4,000,000  People 


Philadelphia  is  moving  outward 

from  a  huge  trading  zone  .  .  . 
provides  you  with  suburbs  and  small 
towns  that  make  this  your  greatest 
sales  opportunity.  This  complete 
MULTIPLE  MARKET  is  covered 
intensely  by  THE  INQUIRER. 


In  Philadelphia . . . 

Retailers  Prefer  The  Inquirer 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


®  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

1>W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  *  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Spirited  S.  C. 
Soil  Contest 
Nearing  End 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — A  “dirt 
job”  begun  by  newspapermen, 
farmers  and  soil  technicians  in 
a  small  room  two  years  ago 
and  expanded  to  a  program  with 
$15,000  prizes,  1,448  farms,  203,- 
477  acres,  89  communities,  and 
two  states  is  nearing  consum¬ 
mation  Judging  is  under  way. 

The  project  is  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal  Piedmont 
Soil  Conservation  Contest,  just 
closing  after  two  years  of  spir¬ 
ited  activity.  More  than  200,- 
000  acres  are  being  conservation 
treated  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

To  get  the  contest  started,  the 
newspapers  in  July,  1946,  offered 
one  combine  (grain  harvester) 
to  the  community  in  each  of  the 
six  counties  doing  the  best  job 
of  soil  conservation  farming 
during  the  next  two  years. 
Only  one  requirement  was  set 
by  the  newspapers:  that  at  least 
10  community  groups  of  at  least 
10  farmers  each  organize  and 
get  into  the  contest.  These 
minimum  requirements  were 
very  quickly  exceeded.  (The 
newspapers  put  up  $7,000  for 
purchase  of  the  combines. ) 
Merchants  and  businessmen 
added  other  prizes  ( valued  at 
$7,000  more),  ranging  from  a 
diamond  ring  for  a  farm  wife 
to  a  tractor  for  a  farmer. 

Terracing,  strip  cropping,  crop 
rotation,  fish  (>onds  construc¬ 
tion,  improved  pasturage  and 
forage  crops,  legumes  and 
many  other  soil  conservation 
practices  were  employed  by  the 
1,448  farmers  in  the  contest 
Numerous  night  meetings  took 
place  in  community  school 
houses,  churches  and  court 
houses  and  even  in  farm  homes 
with  newspaper  and  soil  conser¬ 
vation  service  representatives 
always  attending. 

The  “gospel  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion”  was  preached  by  farmers, 
some  of  them  “old-timers," 
young  farmers  and  returned-to- 
the  soil  veterans,  conservation 
technicians,  farm  agents  and  by 
Herald-Journal  representatives. 
Including  Business  Manager  Ed¬ 
gar  A.  Gwynne.  Hundreds  of 
photographs  and  thousands  of 
inches  of  educational  and  inspir¬ 
ational  news  and  feature  articles 


Eiperleaced  display  advar- 
fiting  laletmaa  for  large 
Metropollfae  Daily  aed 
Seeday  Bcwtpaper  is  as 
Eastern  city.  Personality 
we  are  seeking  mnst  have 
soles  contact  experience 
with  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops.  Apply 
to  lex  No.  1225,  Editor  A 
Pnbllsher. 
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were  published  in  the  Herald 
and  the  Journal,  including  Sun¬ 
day  Herald- Journal  and  Herald 
Farm  Page  layouts. 

All  this  had  its  beginning  in 
a  meeting  in  the  agricultural 
building  at  Laurens,  S.  C.,  with 
some  30  farmers  and  soil  tech¬ 
nicians,  Mr.  Gwynne,  Journal 
editor  T.  A.  Smith  and  Herald 
Farm  Editor  Glen  Naves  in 
attendance. 


Guild  Quits  Council 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Withdrawal 
from  the  Capital  District  CIO 
Council  was  voted  by  the  Tri- 
City  Newspaper  Guild,  Albany 
local  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  (CIO),  because  the  coun¬ 
cil  has  failed  to  carry  out  na¬ 
tional  CIO  policy  in  favor  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  against 
the  third  party  movement.  A 
committee  to  work  with  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee  was 
set  up,  with  Helen  Nolan  Neil 
as  chairman. 


Photographer 
Fined  on  Claim 
He  Overstayed 

Manassas,  Va.--  -A  press  pho¬ 
tographer  promised  not  to  take 
pictures  at  a  traffic  accident 
scene  here,  but  he  was  brought 
into  court  just  the  same,  and 
under  Virginia  statute  fined  $10 
and  $10.25  costs. 

Joseph  D.  Jamieson,  Washing¬ 
ton  photographer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  appealed  to 
the  Circuit  Court  and  will  be 
heard  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October. 

Jamieson  was  charged  with: 

( 1 )  Refusing  to  leave  the 
scene  of  an  accident  when  or¬ 
dered  to  do  so  by  State  Trooper 
P.  P.  Herndon,  and 

(2)  Interfering  with  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  handling  of  an 
accident  on  a  public  highway. 

The  accident  occurred  July  2, 


on  Route  234.  One  man  w>. 
killed,  24  injured. 

On  the  first  part  of  the  char*. 
Jamieson  was  found  guilty  Th 
trial  judge  made  no  referencl 
to  the  second  charge. 

Testimony  was  in  direct  con 
flict.  The  trooper  claimed  h. 
had  previously  ordered  Jami^ 
son  to  leave  the  scene  and 
Jamieson  said  he  had  received 
no  order  until  placed  under 
arrest. 


The  order  to  leave  was  an- 
parently  based  on  a  protest  S 
relatives  of  the  deceased  acci¬ 
dent  victims,  who  supported  the 
trooper’s  testimony. 

Del  Ankers,  Washington  com¬ 
mercial  photographer,  testified 
that  he  did  not  see  Jamieson 
interfere  except  to  state  his  po¬ 
sition,  and  that  Jamieson  com¬ 
plied  with  the  officer’s  request 
to  come  down  from  a  bank  on 
the  side  of  the  road. 

Jamieson’s  attorney  contend 
ed  no  right  of  privacy  was  in¬ 
volved. 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 


A  Floridian  in  a  fanner 
from  Iowa,  a  mechanic 
from  Michigan,  a  nalet- 
man  from  New  York  and 
a  retired  manufacturer 
from  Pennnylvania.  A 
Floridian  in  a  school 
teacher  from  Oregon,  a 
stenographer  from  Maine 
and  a  housewife  from  Ill¬ 
inois. 


Because  most  of  Florida's  population  is  made  up  «l 
people  from  the  other  47  states,  you  can  feel  the  talet- 
pulse  of  America  in  Florida— any  season  of  the  year! 
Here  is  your  perfect  testing  ground — a  local  market  witk 
national  buying  habits.  A  market,  incidentally,  when 
you  can  test  spring  and  summer  merchandise  right  is 
the  middle  of  winter. 

You  can  contact  the  bulk  of  Florida's  ellective  buyint 
income  with  three  morning  newspapers — and  at  lowest 
cost.  To  test  it,  to  sell  it  in  Florida,  use  Florida's  thm 
big  morning  dailies.  They  give  you  family  coverage  it 
45  of  Florida's  67  counties,  including  saturation  circu¬ 
lation  in  its  three  major  markets — Miami,  Jackionvilk 
and  Tampa. 
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LOWEST  COST  COVERAGI 
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(EfFective  August  1,  1948) 


One  of  America’s  great  daily  newspapers 
now  becomes  also  one  of  America’s 
great  SUNDAY  newspapers  .  .  .  giving 
advertisers  access  seven  days  of  the  week 
to  the  prosperous  city  and  14-county 
Double- Value  Toledo  Market  penetrated 
by  The  Blade  to  a  degree  that  is  most 
unusual  among  newspapers  of  the  nation. 


The  Sunday  edition  of  The  Blade 
replaces  the  Toledo  Sunday 
Times.  The  Times  continues  as 
a  morning  daily  whose  effective 
coverage  of  overnight  news  has 
won  steadily  increasing 
readership. 
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62%  of  Income 
Comes  from  Ads 
In  Iowa  Papers 

Iowa  Crrv  —  Advertising  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  largest  source 
of  newspaper  income,  and 
wages  take  the  largest  slice  of 
expenses,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  cost  study  con¬ 
ducted  recently  by  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  Bureau  of 
Newspaper  Service. 

The  survey  included  41  rep¬ 
resentative  Iowa  weeklies  and 
daily  newspapers  under  5,000 
circulation.  It  covered  1947  op¬ 
erations. 

The  proportion  of  1947  in¬ 
come  from  advertising  was  62% 
for  weeklies  and  dailies  alike  in 
the  survey.  Likewise,  weeklies 
and  dailies  in  the  study  spent 
the  same  proportion  of  their 
expenses  for  wages— 61%. 

Average  income  per  sub.scrib- 
er  for  weeklies  was  $14.08.  Of 
this,  62%  came  from  advertis¬ 
ing.  20%  from  job-printing  and 
14%  from  circulation.  On  the 
dailies  under  5.000  circulation 
the  average  income  per  sub¬ 
scriber  was  $32.25.  Of  this, 
62%  came  from  advertising. 
10%  from  .iob-printing  and  25% 
from  circulation. 

The  1947  study,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  1946  survey, 
showed  a  trend  toward  greater 
volume  of  income  and  greater 


expense,  particularly  in  wages. 

The  studies  indicated  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  income  from 
circulation  increases  with  the 
circulation  of  a  newspaper,  and 
the  percentage  of  income  from 
job-printing  decreases  with  the 
increase  in  size  of  newspapers. 
The  proportion  of  income  from 
advertising  tends  to  remain  the 
same  regardless  of  size. 

The  survey  showed  that  net 
profits  were  around  17%  in  1947, 
with  the  weeklies  making  a 
greater  percentage  of  profit 
than  the  dailies.  The  previous 
study  substantiated  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Profit  was  computed  at 
total  income  less  total  expenses 
including  salaries  of  owners  and 
publishers. 

■ 

Reddick  Compiles 
Feature  Story  Text 

Austin,  Tex. — A  textbook  on 
feature  story  writing,  to  show 
students  how  to  write  as  well  as 
what  to  write  about,  has  been 
completed  by  Dr.  DeWitt  C. 
Reddick,  University  of  Texas 
journalism  professor  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper’s  next  spring. 

The  30-chapter  book  empha¬ 
sizes  possibilities  of  developing 
regional  stories  for  national  and 
local  publication.  The  book  is 
the  fruit  of  his  21  years  as  a 
teacher.  A  revised  edition  of 
his  “Journalism  and  the  School 
Paper”  is  also  slated  for  publica¬ 
tion  next  spring  by  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co. 


TELLING  of  a  trip  by  jurors  to 
the  site  of  a  murder,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O. )  Enquirer: 

“The  trip  was  virtua.ly  without 
incident.  The  only  excitement 
came  when  the  bus  driver  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  it  was  safe  to 
drive  over  a  small  bride.  He 
was  reassured  by  a  resident  . 

■ 

WANTAD  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Reporter: 

“Author  Needs  Money  Am 
planning  to  write  a  book  entitled 
•ANTS  ARE  PASSIONATE.’ 
Need  finances  to  cover  costs  dur¬ 
ing  research  period.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal: 

“Australia  Finds 
Cure  for  Babies.” 

■ 

FOR  SALE  through  the  columns 
of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune: 

“HOUSETRAILER  —  15  foot 
sleeps  two.  Perfect  for  Bache¬ 
lor.” 

■ 

AP  Radio  Unit  Formed 

Atlanta,  Ga. —  Georgia  radio 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
have  organized  the  Georgia  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Radio  Associa¬ 
tion.  Charles  Pittman,  general 
manager  of  WBML  in  Macon,  is 
president. 


Melbourne  Age 
Control  Posses 
To  Public  Firm 

One  of  Australia’s  oldest  daih 
newspapers.  The  Age,  of  Md 
bourne,  has  passed  into  the  coo! 
trol  of  a  public  company  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £  1,000, ooo. 

The  Age  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  David  Syme,  who  wai 
born  at  North  Berwick,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  joined  in  the  gold  rush 
to  Victoria.  It  was  established 
in  1854  and  two  years  later  wii 
purchased  for  £2,000  ($6,400) 
on  behalf  of  David  Syme  and  hii 
brother,  Ebenezer.  On  the  death 
of  Ebenezer  Syme  in  1860,  David 
Syme  took  over  the  management 

The  business  passed  to  sons  of 
the  proprietor  and  the  family  h 
represented  by  O.  J.  Syme  and 
H.  R.  Syme  as  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  David 
Syme  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30 
1947,  profits  totaled  £62,103 
($198,729)  after  providing  for 
estimated  company  tax  and  de 
preciation.  In  1945-1946  profit 
was  £69,327  ($221,846). 

The  Age  is  a  broad-sheet  and 
specializes  in  small  advertisfr 
ments  of  the  casual  type. 

The  vendors  of  the  business 
have  entered  into  contracts  for 
a  re-building  program  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  plant  which  costs 
will  total  £640,000  ($2,048,000). 


SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


POST-INTELLKiENCER'S  HOME  SHOW! 


Just  another  aiample  of  Post-lntelligoncer  reader-response  was  the  great 
success  of  the  1948  Seattle  Home  Show.  Sponsored  by  The  Post-InteHi- 
gencer  and  publiciied  only  through  its  columns,  the  colorful  show  packed 
the  huge  Armory  building  for  nine  days  .  .  .  the  most  successful  event  of 
its  kind  in  Pacific  Northwest  history!  For  ACTION,  choose  the  P.-l. 

THE  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Make  it  easy  for  writers 
background  facts  fast 
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Replace  bulky  bound  volumes  with  files  on  Recordak  microfilm 


N( 


lO  TROUBKK  for  this  writer  to  get  iiis  baek* 
ground  material  quiekly !  1 1  is  publisher  uses  Reeordak 
Mewspaper  Serviee. 

As  a  result,  he  has  complete  fdes  of  back  issues 
right  at  his  finger  tips  .  .  .  finds  his  story  quiekly, 
simply  by  running  a  roll  of  mierofilm  through  the 
Reeordak  Film  Reader. 

And  when  it  ap|K>ars,  it’s  all  there  ...  no  elip|M‘d- 
out  items  ...  or  worn,  torn  pages  in  editions  pre- 
serveil  on  mierofilm  by  Reeordak  New8|»a[K*r  SiTviee! 

A  big  helj>  to  writers,  this  servk*e — and  a  boon  to 
spaee-shy  libraries,  t«K).  For  it  enables  them  to  keep 
new8pa|>er  files  in  2%  of  the  Sfiaee  hound  volumes 
require. 


For  complete  details  about  Reeordak  Newspaper 
Serviee  ...  to  see  how  surprisingly  little  it  costs  .  .  . 
simply  write  us. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  lutstman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

(SubtidiarY  of  Eastman  Kodak  Compony) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  newspaper  application 

**Reconiak**  i$  m  irmde-mark 


Monthly  Audit  Made 
On  Linage  in  Canada 


By  James  Montagnes 

TORONTO  —  A  young  Canadian 

market  research  firm  is  sup¬ 
plying  advertising  agencies,  pub¬ 
lications  and  advertisers  with  a 
monthly  report  on  all  national 
advertising  in  Canadian  dailies, 
week-end  papers,  farm  papers 
and  magazines. 

The  data  is  broken  down  into 
the  amount  each  advertiser 
spends  in  each  of  these  publica¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  audit 
made  by  the  firm,  an  audit 
which  is  available  complete  for 
all  Canada  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  following.  In  this  way, 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
are  able  to  see  what  competing 
companies  are  doing,  and  news¬ 
papers  can  go  after  national  ac¬ 
counts  not  using  their  publica¬ 
tions. 

Has  1,200  Field  Workers 

The  firm  doing  the  job  is  El- 
liott-Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto,  with 
a  branch  office  at  Montreal.  Only 
12  years  old,  the  firm  has  grown 
from  a  staff  of  four  to  over  60, 
with  over  1,200  field  workers 
throughout  the  Dominion.  In 
addition  to  its  "Advertising  Lin¬ 
eage  Audit  of  Canadan  Publica¬ 
tions,”  it  does  a  monthly  nation¬ 
al  radio  program  rating  service, 
a  twice  -  yearly  “Continuing 
Study  of  Public  Attitudes  To¬ 
wards  Canadian  Business  and 
Industry,”  and  commercial  films. 

The  ad  linage  audit  covers  88 
Canadian  dailies,  four  week-end 
papers,  15  magazines,  and  14 
farm  papers,  all  the  Canadian 
publications  in  those  fields.  To¬ 
tals  are  available  for  each  group 
for  27  classifications  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  totals  under  each  clas¬ 
sification  for  each  publication, 
and  each  classification  is  again 
broken  down  by  brand  names. 
In  all,  some  700  items  are  tabu¬ 
lated  for  each  publication  each 
month,  provided  any  one  publi¬ 
cation  has  all  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  month. 

Five  pairs  of  girls  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  checking  pa¬ 
pers,  one  girl  checking  each 
page  for  national  advertising, 
measuring  it,  and  marking  it 
checked,  while  the  other  girl 
tebulates  the  day  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appeared  and  the  linage  in 
each  publication’s  book  under 
the  product  advertised. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
daily  totals  are  added  together 
for  each  paper  by  product,  and 
transferred  to  other  sheets  which 
contain  all  these  products  for 
each  paper,  as  well  as  the  low¬ 
est  line  rate  for  the  paper,  the 
5,000-line  rate  being  the  lowest 
used  for  any  publication.  In  this 
way  actual  expenditures  for 
each  product  for  each  publica¬ 
tion  can  also  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  error  possibility  through  the 
lower  bulk  rates  or  rebates  is 
very  small,  the  research  organi¬ 
zation  has  discovered. 

About  half  the  income  for 
Publication  Survey  Limited,  the 
division  of  Elliott-Haynes  doing 
the  advertising  linage  audit, 
comes  from  fees  paid  by  adver¬ 


tising  agencies  for  the  service. 
Dailies  and  other  publications 
account  for  about  a  quarter  of 
the  amount,  and  the  other  quar¬ 
ter  comes  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers  buying  the  service. 

The  agencies  generally  take 
the  full  service,  which  includes 
the  detailed  reports  for  all  the 
publications  audited.  Each  re¬ 
port  gives  linage  used  and  esti¬ 
mated  costs,  while  the  report 
for  the  four  week-end  papers 
even  gives  whether  advertising 
was  used  in  magazine  or  roto 
sections,  and  how  many  colors. 

The  advertising  linage  audit 
of  Canadian  publications  is  now 
in  its  fourth  year  of  operations, 
and  new  uses  for  its  data  are 
constantly  being  found.  Thus, 
one  large  advertiser,  checking 
the  figures  before  buying  the 
service  thought  there  was  an 
error  that  two  more  papers  had 
been  used  the  month  under 
question.  On  checking  with  the 
agency,  it  was  found  the  survey 
figures  were  right;  two  papers 
had  been  unable  to  find  space 
that  month  and  would  run  the 
advertising  the  next  month,  and 
the  agency  had  forgotten  to  no¬ 
tify  the  advertiser. 

National  advertisers  are  able 
to  find  out  also  how  much  free 
advertising  from  dealers  they 
are  obtaining,  through  special 
audits  made  as  a  by-product  of 
the  service.  Thus,  special  stud¬ 
ies  are  currently  made  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  watches,  tires,  home 
permanents,  face  tissues  and 
cosmetics. 

Often  the  audit  has  to  decide 
what  is  national  advertising  and 
what  is  dealer  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  where  advertisers  claim 
they  have  no  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  all  advertising  is  placed 
through  dealers.  For  definition 
of  national  advertising  the  or¬ 
ganization  states  it  “as  that  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  placed  by  or¬ 
ganizations,  institutions  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  departments,  offering 
goods  or  services  on  either  a 
provincial  or  nation-wide  basis.” 
This  excludes  all  local,  retail 
and  classified  advertising  and 
the  advertising  of  chain  stores. 
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departmental  stores,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  theaters  and  local  politi¬ 
cal  groups. 

Special  services  arising  out  of 
the  report  are  available  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  service  on  special 
arrangement.  They  include  an 
agency  and  publisher  checking 
service,  analysis  of  advertising 
themes,  notification  of  competi¬ 
tive  campaigns,  and  dealer  tie-in 
reports. 

Elliott-Haynes  Limited  sub¬ 
scribes  to  all  Canadian  dailies, 
farm  papers,  week-end  papers 
and  magazines,  and  these  con¬ 
stantly  flow  into  the  big  former 
private  residence  at  515  Broad¬ 
view  Avenue,  Toronto,  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  set  up.  By  10th  of  the 
month  all  dailies  have  arrived 
from  every  part  of  Canada,  and 
tabulating  on  figures  starts. 
Checking,  cross  tabulating,  typ¬ 
ing  of  results  and  mimeograph¬ 
ing  of  the  voluminous  report 
sheets  is  all  done  within  a  week 
or  less  and  nearest  subscribers 
to  Toronto  usually  have  their 
copies  shortly  after  the  15th  of 
the  month,  seldom  later  than  the 
20th. 

Driving  force  behind  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  founder  Walter  El¬ 
liott,  just  40  years  old,  who  con¬ 
stantly  comes  up  with  new  re¬ 
search  ideas.  He  has  built  up  a 
close-knit  hard-working  organ¬ 
ization  of  young  men  and  women 
who  get  out  the  many  reports  of 
the  organization.  He  has  plans 
of  expanding  his  advertising 
linage  audit  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  already  done 
some  experimental  work  to  that 
end  in  the  industrial  northeast. 


150  Enrolled 
In  Editorial 
Writers'  Group 

Membership  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
has  reached  150,  with  W  new 
enrol.ments  in  the  last  two 
months. 

The  membership  committee 
includes  Irving  Dilliard,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch 
chairman:  Maurice  Frink,  Elfc.’ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth,  and  Robert 
H.  Estabrook.  Washington 
(D  C.)  Post. 

Arrangements  for  the  NCEW 
meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov. 
18-20,  include  a  buffet  beer  and 
cheese  party  as  a  curtain-raiser 
for  early  arrivals  and  a  special 
program  for  wives.  All  sessions 
will  be  at  the  Brown  Hotel. 

The  first  morning  session  for 
members  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  natural  resources, 
directed  by  Tom  Wallace,  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  In  tl« 
afternoon  there  will  be  discus¬ 
sions  on  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  and  public  questions.  Pan¬ 
els  at  the  evening  session  will 
be  led  by  Miss  Adele  Brandeis 
and  Louis  Dey,  editorial  research 
director  apd  art  director,  rea 
pectively,  of  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 

Editorial  page  critiques  on 
Friday  morning  will  be  conduct 
ed  in  small  groups  and  reports 
from  each  will  be  made  in  the 
afternoon.  Discussions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  are  scheduled  for 
Saturday. 


Effective  buying  income  per  family — $6160  per 
year — not  only  tops  all  other  counties  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  but  also  ranks  ALLEN  COUNTY, 
Indiana,  as  the  5th  highest  county  in  the  entire 
U.S.  as  measured  by  family  purchasing  power. 

(Sourca:  Salas  Managamant  Survey  of 
Buying  Power  Number — 1948) 

The  News-Sentinel  is  read  in  88.7%  of  all 
homes  in  Allen  County  every  weekday. 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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thoughts  for  food 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  theGreaterCleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy* 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Conuct 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 


STREAMLINED  EFFICIENCY  in  a  home-like  atmosphere!” 
aptly  describes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  Foods 
Testing  Laboratory .  .  .  the  latest  addition  to  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Editor  Helen  Robertson’s  busy  department. 

Daily  menus  are  planned  and  prepared,  including  everything 
from  practical,  budget-saving  meals  to  unusual,  choice  party 
dishes.  Recipe  hints  and  household  advice  are  cheerfully  offered 
by  mail  or  telephone  to  hundreds  of  inquiring  readers.  Just  several 
more  reasons  why  every  day  in  the  week,  Cleveland  women  look 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  ENOUGH... 

IP  YOU  USE  IT  ENOUGH! 


'Includa*  the  famous  2-in-l  mar. 
ket  (Greater  Oeveland  plus  26 
adiacent  counties)  — Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland**  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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^-Ulliraciors  maae  candidate  nes 
Advertisina  Designed  by  Mann  Divides  Esti 

^  ^  *"*‘®*'*’*y  **0DP©CIS  Boston,  Mass  — Frank  F.  Mann  9  < 

THF  MATTriM'c  -innn  *^6  promotion  department  of  £t  • 

fii^i  •J.OOO  ceramic  stimulation  and  guidance  of  the  the  Boston  Post  is  the  designer  Washington  —  An 

♦ho  moved  into  Tile  Council.  of  the  new  political  neckties  more  than  $1,239,000 

iimn  three  cities,  tile  cantractors  call^  “Candidate  Cravats.”  The  by  Mrs.  Jessie  C.  K 

if^if  weeK.  Significant  in  have  “gone  back  to  college,”  at-  ties  bear  a  photographic  por-  who  died  here  July  4. 
wldo  im  *^1- tending  short,  intensive  courses  trait  of  President  Truman,  Gov-  band,  Victor  Kauffm 
aon  j  business  management  spon-  ernor  Dewey  or  Henry  Wallace,  treasurer  and  Sunday 

Vol..,  1  ^  and  sub-contrac-  sored  by  the  Council  and  given  Mann  worked  out  the  details  the  Washington  Star 

a  country’s  by  local  colleges.  Among  other  with  a  photographic  firm,  then  death  in  1941. 

ouiiaing  industry.  subjects,  the  contractors  are  sold  the  idea  to  Macy’s  in  New  Her  will,  filed  for  t 

Proofsheets  of  the  first  series  given  comprehensive  instruction  York  by  walking  into  the  ad-  District  Court,  divides 

of  ad-mats  for  local  newspaper  in  salesmanship  and  advertising,  vertising  department  of  the  store  of  the  estate  betweer 

use^  are  now  going  into  the  emphasizing  the  value  and  ef-  wearing  one  of  the  ties.  sons,  Philip  C.  Kauffi 

mails  to  every  tile  dealer.  Pre-  fectiveness  of  local  newspapers.  mer  city  ^itor  of  the 

pared  by  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso-  Nationally,  the  Council  is  «  ,  now  a  resident  of  Pa 

ciates,  public  relations  counsel  running  an  advertising  program  Afghan  Student  Fla.,  and  Samuel  H.  K 

to  the  industry.  Fuller  &  Smith  in  the  architectural  and  build  whoUa  vicepresident,  busines! 

&  Ross,  the  industry’s  ad  agency,  er  publications,  on  the  theory  and  treasurer  of  the 

and  the  Tile  Council’s  Promo-  that  the  industry  must  first  Kauffmann’s  i 

tion  Committee,  the  mats  are  reach  and  educate  the  archi-  around  the  world  to  attend  me  limited  number 

available  from  the  Tile  Council  tects,  engineers  and  other  key  of  Star  stock  was  left 

of  America,  10  East  40th  Street,  people  who  buy,  specify,  and  in-  of  Journ^al^m.  He  plans^  m  at-  Kauffmann.  To  comp 
New  York  16,  New  York,  at  a  fluence  the  use  of  clay  tile. .  This  home  m  writl  for  o^e  of  this,  the  other  son  rea 

cost  of  25  cents  apiece.  program  is  augmented  with  a  ne^Moerr  in  Kobul  the  0®®  outright.  The 

Campaign  in  Pittsburgh  traveling  exhibit  being  shown  at  iapitaf'^o?^Afghan'istS*’“He^^is  ^ere  named  executoi 

Meanwhile,  more  than  a  dozen  AHditinnaflv  th^  rminoil  has  on  an  Afghan  government  but  Philip  renc 

tile  contractors  are  alreaHv  aH  Additionally,  the  Council  has  crholarshin  claim  to  the  positior 

vertis?nv  locaflv  anH  “P  information  bureau,  scnolarship.  consists 

one*  erouo-I^thi  Tile  Pon^lacforl  stocked  with  photographs  of  tile  in  real  estate,  and  $1 

AssodatiCn  ot  Pittsburgh  —  il  .‘Ofta“ations  and  facts  and  ideas  Cl„scilied  Moves  personal  property, 

riinninv  a  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  ^lassuiea  lYlOVeS  ^  granddaughter,  M 

w  Wch  ^tart^M*^n  ViTne  R^n  the  ®ountry  s  editors,  writers  and  Greenville,  S.  C.— The  Green-  Wingfield,  Jr.,  of  R« 
Sun  Tefeornnh  building  commentators.  uillc  Neuis-Piedmont’s  classified  receives  $10,000.  Eai 

"  P  •  The  proofsheets  sent  to  con-  advertising  department  has  grandsons  receives  $1 

iMse  bursts  of  promotion  are  tractors  contain  instructions  for  been  moved  into  modern  new  and  the  family  jewe 
further  evidence  of  the  dramatic  newspaper  advertising,  describ-  quarters  in  the  News  Building  vided  among  grandch 

rejuvenation  that  has  come  to  ing  it  as  follows:  with  its  individual  telephone  $1,000  bequest  was 

the  tile  industry,  since  the  Byoir  “Your  local  newspaper  offers  system.  Wayne  E.  Pittman  is  Children’s  Hospital 

organization  undertook  a  vast  you  a  tested  means  for  effed-  department  manager.  ington. 

public  relations  program  on  its  tive  economical  advertising.  It 

behalf  in  January,  1945.  Cover-  has  broad  coverage  and  reaches - — — — - 

ing  four  distinct  areas  of  indus-  the  homes  of  your  best  pros-  . 

try  operation,  the  program  in-  pects.  It  provides  one  of  the  ■. ^ 

volves  extensive  sales  promo-  best  methods  available  to  you  ■}'% 

tlon,  governmental  relations,  in  for  building  and  maintaining 

fitallation  and  maintenance,  and  your  business  as  local  tile  head- 


dominates  the  Real  Long  Island 


•where  Retail  Sales  exceed  $2,000,0(K}  a  day 


The  World's  Number 
One  Comic! 


featuring 

The  Ball  of  the  Woods 
Why  Mothers  Get  Gray 
The  Worry  Wart 
Heroes  Are  Made,  Not  Bom 
Curly  and  His  Cowboys 
Bora  30  Tears  Too  Soon 


Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Exfcutive  Offices,  Hempstead,  long  islond,  N.  Y. 
Represented  Notionally  by  Kelly-Smith  C^ompony 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  NEWSPAPER  INKS 


THE  NEWSPAPERS*  PRINTED  WITH 
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Publisl^^and  cfl^iisefs  tecoq^iilze  the  intrin* 
sic  value'"  of  a  we^^rinted  page  have  ^arned  from 
experience  that  Morrill  newspaper  inks  produce  the 
finest  results. 


Based  on  standard  eight-page  newspaper. 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION  •  100  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  ST.  LOUIS 
FORT  WORTH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 
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Editors  Say  Students 
Have  a  Lot  to  Unlearn 

By  Russell  J.  Jcmdoli 

Journalism  Section,  St.  Bonarenture  College 


COLLEGE-TRAINED  journalists 

just  out  of  school  all  too  often 
are  over-confident  and  lack  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  hard  work,  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  St. 
Bonaventure  College  Journalism 
Section  of  leading  newspaper 
editors  throughout  the  country. 

The  survey  by  the  New  York 
college  also  disclosed  that  the 
majority  of  the  editors  who  of¬ 
fered  their  opinions  favor  col¬ 
lege  graduates  on  their  staffs, 
but  most  of  them  are  indifferent 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  grad¬ 
uates  received  their  degrees  in 
journalism  or  in  another  subject. 

Thirty-one  editors.  18  of 
whom  replied,  were  selected  for 
the  survey  on  the  basis  of  their 
prominence  or  that  of  their  po¬ 
sition  on  leading  newspapers 
and  on  the  fact  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  certain  area.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  those 
replying  showed  an  even  repre¬ 
sentation  throughout  the  nation 
from  New  York  City  to  San 
Francisco,  from  Billings.  Mont 
to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Se¬ 
attle  to  Charleston.  Findings, 
therefore,  can  be  said  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  a  group  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  known  reputation  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Two  Questions  Asked 

Two  questions  were  asked  on 
the  survey: 

■1.  Do  you  favor  on  your  staff 
college  graduates,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  those  with  degrees  in  jour¬ 
nalism?  Why?  If  not,  why  not? 

•‘2.  What  do  you  find  lacking 
in  college-  trained  journalists 
just  out  of  school?” 

Uniike  the  Bradley  University 
survey  (E  &  P  Feb.  28,  1948), 
which  disclosed  that  more  than 
half  of  a  random  selection  of 
large  newspaper  editors  pre¬ 
ferred  to  hire  Journalism  school 
graduates,  the  St.  Bonaventure 
survey  found  that  only  seven 
out  of  eighteen,  or  slightly  more 
than  38 ',o,  definitely  favored 
men  with  degrees  in  journalism. 
However,  the  Bonaventure  sur¬ 
vey  found  that  13  of  the  18  edi¬ 
tors,  or  more  than  72%,  definite¬ 
ly  favored  college  graduates  as 
a  whole.  Of  the  remaining  five, 
only  one  editor  was  definitely 
unfavorable  to  college  gradu¬ 
ates. 

To  the  second  question,  many 
editors  answered  that  lack  of 
experience  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field  was  naturally 
the  greatest  sing.e  defect  of  the 
journalist  just  out  of  college. 
Beyond  this,  a  number  pointed 
to  the  shortcomings  of  modern 
education  and  the  lack  of  stress 
on  background  courses  such  as 
economics,  history,  and  English. 

Capacity  for  Work  Lacking 

One  of  the  most  informative 
responses  came  from  Alexis  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  who  wrote: 
“We  find  that  the  thing  most 
college-trained  journalists  just 
out  of  school  lack  is  that  knowl¬ 
edge  that  hard  work  and  lots  of 


it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
newspaperman.  The  ability  to 
get  hold  of  a  good  story  and  fol¬ 
low  it  to  a  conclusion  is  one 
which  too  often  comes  only  after 
working  under  a  good  city  edi¬ 
tor.” 

Turner  Catledge,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  agreed. 

“Vi3  find,”  he  said,  "that  many 
college-trained  journalists  just 
out  of  school  have  one  or  the 
other  of  these  drawbacks: 
either  he  is  overly  self-confident 
and  eager  to  display  the  techni¬ 
cal  journalistic  information  he 
has  gained  in  college,  or  he  lacks 
the  capacity  for  continuous  hard 
work,  particularly  on  the  less 
glamorous  but  necessary  duties 
in  a  newspaper  office.” 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  did  not  give  an 
opinion,  since,  as  he  wrote,  "We 
do  not  employ  journalists  just 
out  of  school." 

The  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Richard 
W.  Clarke,  wrote:  “We  have 
found  that  most  newly  graduated 
journalism  students  have  con¬ 
siderable  to  unlearn  before  they 
become  satisfactory  newspaper 
men.” 

Touching  upon  the  over-confi¬ 
dence  cit^  by  Catledge,  W.  C. 
Wren,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  as¬ 
serted  that  college-trained  jour¬ 
nalists  just  out  of  school  "re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  trained  news¬ 
papermen  ready  to  take  over  the 
managing  editorship  because 
they  have  been  managing  edi¬ 
tors  of  college  papers  or  they 
think  they  shou.d  have  top  as¬ 
signments  as  reporters  because 
they  had  top  assignments  in  col¬ 
lege.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  are 
ready  but  the  bulk  are  cubs  and 
need  licking  into  shape.” 

What  this  “licking  into 
shape”  should  include  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Ted  McDaniel,  city 
editor  of  the  Emporia  ( Kans. ) 
Gazette.  “Most  of  the  college- 
trained  journalists  just  out  of 
school,  we  have  seen,  look  upon 
newspaper  work  as  a  job,  for 
money,  rather  than  a  career  by 
preference.  Too  many  lack  the 
natural  knack  of  good  writing, 
the  nose  for  news,  and  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  spelling  and 
grammar.” 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
puts  the  whole  matter  on  the 
fence.  “Other  things  being 
equal,”  he  wrote,  “four  years  is 
all  too  short  a  time  for  a  man  to 
get  his  mind  stored  with  the 
great  ideas  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  mostly  to  be  found  in 
books.  And  if  he  is  a  diligent 
boy.  I  would  rather  have  him 
read  good  books  than  take  a 
smattering  of  journalism  away 
from  the  four-year  liberal  arts 
course.  But  on  the  other  hand 
some  of  our  best  men  have  done 
just  that.  So  you  write  your 
own  ticket.” 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  A  CHALLENGE  FOR 
AN  OUTSTANDING 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

There  is  in  existence  on  the  West  Coast 
today  a  sehlom-eqiialled  opportunity  for 
a  newspaper  promotion  manager  of  out¬ 
standing  ability. 

The  man  for  whom  this  job  is  tailored 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  general  promotion 
procedures.  His  experience  probably 
was  gained  in  part  before  wartime  news¬ 
print  shortages  curtailed  promotion  ac¬ 
tivity  generally.  He  is  an  enthusiast  who 
generates  ideas  easily;  but  who  refuses 
to  sulk  in  his  tent  if  a  pet  project  is 
turned  down.  He  is  very  much  a  self¬ 
starter  who  does  not  wait  for  assign¬ 
ments  to  land  in  his  lap — rather,  he  goes 
more  than  half-way  to  uncover  and  at¬ 
tack  sales  and  promotion  problems.  He 
is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  earn  co¬ 
operation. 

This  man  will  be  associated  with  a  pres¬ 
tige  publishing  company.  He  will  be 
given  a  generous  budget;  a  free  hand  in 
the  formation  of  his  promotion  organ¬ 
ization.  He  will  be  given  opportunity 
to  do  his  stuff  in  a  manner  limited  only 
by  his  own  productive  ability. 

Write,  giving  full  details  in  your 
first  letter  to 

BOX  1405, 
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3.  FOR  NEW  REFINERY  UNITS  like  the  catalytic  cracker  above,  for  new  4  DURING  THE  MONTHS  JUST  AHEAD  you  may  not  be  able  to  drive  into 

oil  wells,  new  pipe  lines  and  many  other  facilities  to  bring  you  more  a  service  station  just  any  time  and  get  all  the  gasoline  you  want  But 

oil,  we  will  have  spent  a  total  of  about  $600,000,000  in  1946.  1947  this  problem  and  others  can  and  will  be  solved.  Working  together  as 

and  1949  We  had  to  borrow  a  large  part  of  that  Every  month,  we  add  free  men  and  women,  the  American  people  will  continue  to  grow,  to 

to  «Mir  skilled,  hard-working  employee  group,  which  now  numbers  over  produce,  to  earn  for  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  things  that  make 

46.000  men  and  women.  life  better  for  everyone- 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 


:  STANDARD 


Once  those  shoes  were  bi9  enou9h 


...but  that  was  years  ago  And.  and  stretched  far  beyond  the 
just  like  Bill,  this  whole  nation  limits  of  many  things  that 
in  the  last  few  years  has  grown  once  were  “big  enough”  for  it. 


1  THE  YEARS  SINCE  PEARL  HARBOR  have  proved  that  the  oil  industry 
must  grow  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  you.  Today  the  American  people 
use  over  twice  as  much  oil  as  in  193S  Standard  Oil  and  the  other  34,000 
producing,  refining,  transporting  -and  marketing  companies  in  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  work  harder  than  ever  to  meet  your  demand. 


2.  IN  1947  THIS  DRILLING  CREW  and  the  other  employees  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  Its  subsidiary  companies  broke  records  for  producing  crude  oil, 
for  manufacturing  and  distributing  finished  products.  This  year  we  are 
out  to  bring  you  still  more  of  the  gasoline,  fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum 
products  which  you  and  the  nation  need  so  urgently 


Publishers  Welcome 
Journalism  Interns 

By  Vernon  B.  Bowen 

Dept,  of  lournalism.  Michigan  State  College 


FIFTY -SEVEN  Michigan  news¬ 
paper  publishers  representing 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  595,072  have  given  an 
enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the 
Michigan  State  College  plan  of 
internships  for  journalism  ma¬ 
jors. 

Results  of  a  survey  show  that 
publishers  of  23  dailies  and  34 
weeklies  are  generally  agreed 
that  a  summer  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  part  of  college  jour¬ 
nalism  training  will  supply  the 
Michigan  newspapers  with  bet¬ 
ter  trained  personnel. 

They  also  believe  that; 

1.  The  program  is  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  replacements. 

2.  Michigan  State  College  in¬ 
terns  are  generally  well  trained 
in  fundamental  journalistic  tech¬ 
niques. 

3.  Students  actually  earn  the 
wages  paid  them  on  summer 
jobs. 

Michigan  State's  program  of 
summer  internships  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Professor  Albert  A. 
Applegate,  head  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  in  1940. 

Six  Weeks  In  Practical  Work 

Students  are  required  to  spend 
a  minimum  of  six  weeks  in 
practical  work  as  a  requirement 
for  graduation.  Since  the  plan 
was  put  into  operation — it  was 
suspended  during  the  war — more 
than  200  students  have  served  as 
journalism  interns. 

They  receive  academic  credit 
for  work  on  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  house  organs,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  radio. 

In  a  survey  designed  to  sample 
Michigan  publishers'  opinion  of 
the  program.  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  100  publishers. 

Twenty-three  daily  and  34 
weekly  publishers  replied.  Of 
these  14  dailies  and  20  weeklies 
are  using  interns  this  summer 
or  have  employed  them  in  the 
past. 

Publishers  were  asked  if  MSC 
interns  made  a  more  rapid  ad¬ 
justment  to  their  organization 
than  non-college  trained  person¬ 
nel.  Eleven  publishers  of  dail¬ 
ies  and  18  weekly  publishers  re¬ 
ported  the  Michigan  State  stu¬ 
dents  did  adjust  more  rapidly. 
Two  daily  publishers  and  one 
weekly  publisher  said  they  did 
not. 

Earned  Their  Wage* 

All  publishers  agreed  that 
regular  employes  readily  accept 
the  college  trainees  and  15  daily 
publishers  and  14  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  said  they  felt  interns 
earned  the  wages  paid  them. 

Thirteen  daily  publishers  re¬ 
ported  the  plan  was  of  value  to 
them  in  securing  replacements 
during  the  vacation  period  and 
12  weekly  publishers  agreed  the 
program  was  of  value  to  them 
from  that  respect. 

Michigan  publishers  feel  MSC 
students  are  adequately  trained 
to  step  into  summer  positions 
and  handle  the  jobs  well. 
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Eleven  daily  publishers  and  12 
publishers  of  weeklies  answered 
an  unqualified  “yes”  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  wether  or  not  the  in¬ 
terns  are  well  trained  in  fun¬ 
damental  journalistic  tech¬ 
niques.  Two  daily  and  two  week¬ 
ly  publishers  felt  they  were  not. 
Other  publishers  qualified  their 
statements  by  pointing  out  what 
appeared  to  be  deficiencies  in 
the  training  students  received. 

Generally,  publishers  felt  in¬ 
terns  are  slow  in  gathering  and 
writing  news  but  several  point¬ 
ed  out  that  speed  with  accuracy 
can  only  come  after  lengthy  ex¬ 
perience. 

Better  Trained  Personnel 

Michigan  publishers  seem  to 
feel  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  practical  experience  in  the 
industry.  Many  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  greatest  value 
of  the  internship  program  to 
newspapers  is  that  it  is  an  aid 
in  supplying  newspapers  of  the 
state  with  better  trained  person¬ 
nel. 

Fifteen  daily  publishers  and 
22  weekly  publishers  are  agreed 
that  the  program  has  value  in 
this  respect. 

Wages  paid  interns  during 
summer  employment  averages 
$28  per  week  for  students  em¬ 
ployed  on  w’eekly  papers  and 
$29  per  week  for  those  on  dailies. 

While  students  had  little  trou¬ 
ble  locating  jobs  that  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  College  officials  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  the  increase  in 
enrollment  since  the  return  of 
veterans  to  the  campus  has  made 
summer  positions  more  difficult 
to  secure.  Professor  Applegate 
campaigned  to  find  positions  for 
students  last  year  and  again  this 
spring. 

Newspapers  participating  in 
the  program  submit  a  report  on 
the  students'  summer  work  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  publisher's 
report  the  student  receives  a 
grade  for  his  internship. 

Michigan  State  is  one  of  the 
few — if  not  the  only  department 
or  school  of  journalism — grant¬ 
ing  academic  credit  for  practical 
work. 

Graduates  Stay 
In  Journalism 

Lubbock,  Tex. — When  a  Texas 
newspaper  publisher  checked  a 
report  that  college  journalism 
majors  were  leaving  the  profes¬ 
sion.  he  received  a  positive  and 
negative  answer  from  Texas 
Technological  College. 

With  the  exception  of  women 
who  married,  only  three  of  42 
Texas  Tech  graduates  in  journal- 
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Ism  during  the  last  two  years 
have  gone  from  the  field,  and  of 
the  trio,  two  are  using  their 
journalistic  knowledge  daily  and 
the  third  is  only  temporarily  in¬ 
active  as  a  newspaper  worker, 
the  publisher  was  advised.  He 
had  written; 

"I  have  been  told  that  many 
of  the  graduates  with  a  major 
in  journalism  are  taking  posi¬ 
tions  outside  the  newspaper  field 
this  year.  Is  this  true  about  the 
Tech  grads?  And  what  type  of 
work  are  they  choosing,  as  well 
as  the  salaries  they  will  receive 
from  the  beginning  of  their  ca¬ 
reers?  *  •  *  We  need  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  situation  —  then  do 
something  about  it.” 

Prof.  Cecil  Horne,  department 
head,  was  able  to  report  that 
11  of  17  1947  graduates  and  16 
of  25  1948  graduates  are  remain¬ 
ing  with  journalism,  five  of  last 
year's  graduating  women  and 
seven  of  this  year's  class  having 
married  and  become  housewives. 

One  graduate  of  last  year  is 
partner  in  a  butane  gas  firm, 
using  journalistic  knowledge  as 
public  relations  and  advertising 
member  of  the  firm.  Of  this 
year's  Texas  Tech  class,  one 
man  is  an  insurance  adjustor, 
daily  using  photographic  knowl¬ 
edge  secured  at  Tech  in  taking 
pictures  helpful  in  adjusting 
claims.  One  man  is  aiding  his 
father  in  business,  but  has  a  re¬ 
porting  job  for  the  fall. 

The  1947  journalism  graduates 
of  Texas  Tech  include;  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  a  large 
daily,  the  editor  of  an  industrial 
magazine,  staff  writer  for  a  press 
service,  community  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher,  woman  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher,  two  women  so¬ 
ciety  writers  on  large  dailies, 
one  woman  society  editor  on  a 
small  daily,  two  women  who 
have  married  and  are  employed 
on  a  free-circulation  weekly,  and 
a  woman  community  weekly  re¬ 
porter. 

The  men  received  initial  sala¬ 
ries  of  $250  to  $300  a  month,  the 
women  $35  to  $40  a  week  on 
newspapers  and  $2,600  teaching. 

A  choice  of  jobs  awaited  the 
Texas  Tech  journalism  graduates 
both  years.  Prof.  Horne  said.  At 
least  a  dozen  available  jobs 
could  not  be  filled  because  there 
were  not  enough  graduates,  he 
added. 


11  Texas  Dailies 
Hire  Students 
In  Intern  Plan 

Dallas,  Tex — A  program  of 
cooperation  between  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
tion  and  journalism  schools  of 
the  state  begun  last  December 
is  having  its  first  tangible  re 
suits  this  summer  in  what  is 
called  the  “TNPA  Internship 
Program.” 

Eleven  Texas  newspapers 
each  have  on  their  staffs  a 
student  from  one  of  the  'Texas 
jc.urnalism  departments  work 
ing  as  an  “intern.”  Such  work 
is  varying  with  the  individual 
newspaper. 

Paul  J.  Thompson,  head  of  the 
journalism  school  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Texas,  and  chairman 
of  the  teachers  committee  work¬ 
ing  with  the  TNPA,  comments: 

“To  talk  about  the  desir 
ability  of  newspapermen  sup 
porting  departments  of  journal 
ism  is  one  thing;  to  take  posi¬ 
tive  action  and  to  cooperate  is 
another.  TNPA  is  definitely  in 
action  on  this  program. 

“The  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  a  much  larger  program, 
with  more  newspapers  and  more 
students  having  a  part.  The 
teachers  are  pleased,  and  reports 
from  several  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspapermen  indicate  that 
they  too,  a-’e  pleased.” 

Thompson  is  asking  newspa 
pers  to  prepare  detailed  rtpori?; 
on  their  individual  experiences, 
covering  types  of  work  assig.ied 
to  interns,  length  of  time  spent 
in  each  department,  advlsabil 
ity  of  having  students  learning 
in  certain  departments,  rei;om- 
mendations,  etc. 

Later,  reports  will  be  gath 
ered  from  ‘he  students,  and  ihe 
teachers'  committee  will  offer 
the  journalism  side  of  the  pic 
ture  to  the  newspapers. 

Ward  C.  Mayborn,  publisher 
of  the  Sherman  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  TNPA  journal 
ism  committee,  has  suggested 
the  human  touch  from  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  publishers, 
business  managers,  editors,  etc., 
in  encouraging  the  interns 
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Grown  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  know  when 
to  say  “That’s  all  for  now.”  And  usually  they  do. 

But  sometimes  they  don’t  and  that’s  when  the  man  behind 
the  bar  has  to  say  it  for  them.  For  the  tavern  owner  is  a 
local  business  man  who  has  good  reason  for  wanting  to  run 
an  orderly,  pleasant  establishment.  Over-indulgence 
is  as  bad  for  his  business  as  it  is  for  his  customers. 


This  industry  does  not  want  the  patronage  of  the  few  who  abuse 


the  right  to  drink  in  moderation. 


The  encouragement  of  moderation,  by  word  and  by  example. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  composed  of 
distillers,  importers,  vintners,  wholesalers  and 
the  leading  associations  of  retailers,  stands  for 
the  attainment  of  these  aims  in  your  community: 


The  maintenance  of  pleasant,  orderly  places  of  business. 


The  encouragement  of  law  observance  and  law  enforcement 


To  reach  these  goals,  a  le|ally  licen^  liquor  industry  must  be  maintained. 
Legal  regulation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  self-regulation. 


LICENSED  BEVERAGE  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


10  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Helen  Gregory  Recalls 
Pre-Jet  Aviation  Beat 


AVIATION  writers  told  newspa¬ 
per  readers  last  week  how  it 
feels  to  ride  in  jet  planes  at  600 
miles  an  hour.  Several  of  them 
had  that  experience,  flying  as 
passengers  in  Lockheed  Shoot¬ 
ing  Star  fighter-trainers  from 
Andrews  Field,  Md. 

“You  feel,”  said  Lloyd  Nor¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
“like  you  are  being  hurtled 
through  the  air  by  some  silent, 
magical  force.” 

Gill  Robb  Wilson,  veteran 
aviation  columnist  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  said  his 
flight  with  Tony  LeVier,  35-year- 
old  chief  test  pilot  for  Lockheed, 
made  him  believe  he  had  been 
born  30  years  too  soon. 

All  these  accounts  could  bring 
back  vivid  memories  to  one  lady 
who  had  just  celebrated  her  76th 
birthday  in  Hollywood.  She  is 
Elizabeth  Hiatt  Gregory,  who 
was  aviation  editor  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Sun  'way  back 
when  such  news  was  copy  for 
the  Sunday  sports  page. 

Mrs.  Gregory  began  her  news¬ 
paper  career  more  than  50  years 
ago  on  the  Anderson  (Ind. ) 
Bulletin.  She  married  Frank 
Gregory,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mo. )  Leader -Democrat, 
and  conducted  that  paper’s  so¬ 
ciety  column.  After  her  husband 
died,  she  turned  to  feature  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  then  went  west  in  time 
for  the  big  earthquake. 

Mrs.  Gregory's  Story 

Her  story  from  there  on,  as 
written  specially  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  follows: 

“Have  you  ever  stood  on 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  visualized 
yourself  traveling  through  space 
into  eternity?  I  have  done  just 
that  and  found  myself  lacking 
in  courage. 

“Had  it  not  been  for  this  yel¬ 
low  streak,  I  would  not  have 
lived  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
write  and  lecture  on  aviation. 
With  my  savings  reduced  to 
$17.50  and  no  regular  job,  the 
situation  was  alarming. 

“After  the  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco,  I  had  been  offered  a 
job  on  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
and  accepted  it.  Probably  I 
would  have  remained,  but  my 
friends  insisted  I  belonged  in 
the  metropolis.  Upon  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  trusted  friend,  I  re¬ 
signed.  drew  my  savings  from  a 
bank  and  was  off  for  New  York. 

“I  had  over  $300,  which  I 
thought  would  hold  me  up  until 
I  found  something  to  do.  En- 
route  I  stopped  in  Cleveland  to 
see  a  brother  and  while  there 
contacted  the  NEA,  for  which  I 
had  done  some  work.  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  letter  to  the  head  of  the 
New  York  office  where  I  took  as¬ 
signments  on  a  free  lance  basis. 
This  proved  unsatisfactory  as  I 
had  to  pay  my  own  expenses 
and  was  often  sent  on  wild  goose 
cha.ses.  They  really  should  have 
paid  me  for  time  on  some  of 
these  assignments. 

“While  I  found  editors  cor¬ 
dial  in  both  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  offices,  there  was  little 


in  the  way  of  work.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  weekly  gave  me  an  as¬ 
signment  and  I  covered  the  dog 
shows  for  Vogue. 

On  Brooklyn  Bridge 

“At  this  time  Brooklyn  Bridge 
was  famous  for  ending  such  di¬ 
lemmas,  so  I  decided  to  look  it 
over.  As  I  gazed  into  the  chasm 
I  was  seized  with  fear  and  knew 
I  could  never  do  it.  Anyway, 
maybe  I  could  find  a  job.  At 
least,  I  would  try.  I  stopped  at 
the  Broadway  magazine  and 
chated  with  Mr.  Keating,  a  salve 
for  a  discouraged  writer.  Finally 
he  broke  the  news  that  he  had 
no  assignment. 

“As  I  reached  the  door,  I 
called  back.  ‘You  will  never  see 
me  again,  Mr.  Keating.’  ‘Come 
back,’  he  said.  Then  he  rum¬ 
maged  his  desk  while  he  wrote 
down  12  assignments.  I  eagerly 
scanned  the  list  and  was  most 
interested  in  a  man  who  was 
building  engines  for  flying  ma¬ 
chines.  ‘Are  men  really  going 
to  fly.’?  I  asked  doubtfully.  ‘Al¬ 
ready  flying,’  he  informed  me. 
He  was  surprised  I  had  not 
heard  of  the  Wright  Brothers 
and  others.  I  lost  no  time  in 
seeing  A.  M.  Herring,  associated 
with  Octave  Chanute  and  Glenn 
Curtiss. 

Two  Southerners  Meet 

“After  covering  four  floors  in 
a  shabby  elevator  on  Broadway, 
I  reached  the  office  of  Herring. 
He  opened  the  door  and  imme¬ 
diately  recognized  my  accent. 
‘You  are  from  the  South,’  he 
said.  ‘Kentucky,’  I  told  him.  He 
was  from  Georgia  and  that  made 
us  friends.  He  invited  me  inside 
and  showed  me  the  engine  he 
was  building.  I  took  notes  in 
parrot  fashion.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  sell  my  story  without 
a  picture.  He  would  not  give 
one,  so  I  went  to  a  nearby  pho¬ 
tographer  and  assigned  him  to 
get  one  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
magazine. 

“Mr.  Herring  was  still  obsti¬ 
nate.  The  photographer  said, 
‘All  right.  I’ll  snap  you  in  the 
street.’  Herring  yielded  and 
posed  with  his  engine  but  took 
the  precaution  to  have  it  copy¬ 
righted  so  it  could  never  be  used 
again.  I  am  afraid  the  photog¬ 
rapher  did  not  make  a  lot  of 
money . 

“Needless  to  say.  Keating  was 
delighted.  ‘This  is  your  job  Mrs. 
Gregory.’  you  will  have  a  field 
to  yourself,"  he  said.  I  acted 
upon  his  suggestion  and  re¬ 
turned  to  see  Herring.  I  told 
him  my  plans  and  he  thought  it 
splendid.  He  wrote  down  the 
addre.ss  of  the  old  Aero  Club  of 
America,  a  sort  of  social  regis¬ 
ter,  w'ith  a  few  pilots  and  inven¬ 
tors  as  members.  I  was  given  a 
hearty  welcome  by  Charles 
Heitman,  secretary,  who  later 
dubbed  me  the  darling  of  the 
aeronauts.  I  met  Capt.  Thomas 
S.  Baldwin,  the  man  who  was 
building  the  first  dirigible  for 
the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  head  of  the 
Aerial  Experimental  Association. 


financed  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Bell, 
two  live  wires. 

“Luckily,  Frank  N.  Doubleday 
was  a  member  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  assigned  me  to  ghost  for 
Capt.  Baldwin.  No  man  knew 
more  about  the  air  than  this 
veteran,  who  had  graduated  from 
tightrope  walking  to  the  spher¬ 
ical  balloon,  then  to  the  dirig¬ 
ible  and  had  an  eye  on  the 
h  e  a  V  i  e  r-than-air  contraptions. 
After  this  article  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  sign  my  own  name  for 
other  articles  in  Country  Life  of 
America. 

“Probably  no  man  in  this 
country  had  done  more  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  dirigible  than  Bald¬ 
win.  Curtiss  built  the  engine 
for  the  Government  dirigible.  I 
had  already  seen  Baldwin  flying 
one  at  fairs  and  other  places.  He 
was  one  of  the  kindest  men  I 
had  ever  met,  always  helping 
the  other  fellow.  It  seemed 
irony  that  he  should  have  died 
alone  in  a  room  and  no  monu¬ 
ment  marks  his  achievements. 

“At  the  time  I  began  to  write, 
1908,  Wilbur  Wright  was  flying 
in  Europe  and  Orville  was  build¬ 
ing  the  first  heavier-than-air- 
plane  for  the  U.  S.  Government, 
in  fact,  first  for  any  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  first  tryout,  Lieut. 
Thomas  Selfridge  was  killed  and 
Orville  Wright  severely  in¬ 
jured.  It  was  a  year  before  the 
machine  could  be  delivered. 
They  had  limited  facilities  and 
money  was  lacking,  so  these  ac¬ 
cidents  constituted  a  serious 
drawback. 

Backing  of  Royalty 

“Soon  Wilbur  Wright  was 
hobnobbing  with  royalty  and 
had  taken  up  the  King  of  Spain 
as  a  passenger.  Aviation  was 
taking  root  and  this  brought 
backing.  Later  Mr.  Wright  took 
his  sister,  Katherine,  as  pas¬ 
senger  and  also  the  wife  of  a 
friend.  The  Wright  Brothers 
were  opposed  to  women  flying 
and  would  not  take  them  as  pu¬ 
pils  ill  their  school. 

“The  Moisant  School  was  the 
first  to  welcome  women  into 
aviation.  Three  received  their 
brevets  there.  Harriet  Qulmby, 
dramatic  editor  of  Leslie’s 
Weekly,  was  the  first  to  form  a 
figure  eight  and  she  made  a 
landing  on  a  designated  spot. 
In  fact,  she  set  up  a  record  for 
accurate  landing.  Miss  Quimby 
gave  exhibitions  in  this  country 
and^  Mexico  and  later  was  the 
first  woman  to  fiy  a  plane  across 
the  English  Channel.  A  few 
months  later  she  met  with  a 
fatal  accident. 

“I  had  dined  with  Harriet  the 
night  before  her  departure  and 
found  her  depressed  over  the 
failure  to  collect  her  money  for 
the  channel  flight.  Trehawk 
Davis  had  stolen  a  march  and 
made  the  flight  as  a  passenger. 
'This  complicated  matters.  Her 
contract  called  for  the  first 
flight.  I  do  not  know  the  out¬ 
come.  I  attended  her  funeral  in 
a  chapel  at  night  and  was  one  of 
those  to  drop  a  rose  into  the 
casket,  something  her  mother 
had  requested. 

The  Big  Meet  at  Belmont 

“By  1910,  aviation  was  in  full 
swing  and  as  Glenn  Curtiss  said. 
‘It  spoke  for  itself.’  Probably 
the  most  convincing  example 


was  the  great  international  meet 
at  Belmont  Park,  which  I  cov 
ered  with  the  late  Frank  O’Mai 
ley,  star  writer  on  the  old  Mom 
ing  Sun,  for  which  I  had  been 
writing  aviation  for  two  years 
I  began  by  having  a  column  on 
the  Sunday  sporting  page  and 
later  was  promoted  to  the  news 
section.  I  was  the  only  writer 
accorded  clubhouse  privileges 

“There  were  31  contestant  at 
this  meet  and  miraculously  no 
fatality.  Among  the  spectators 
were  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
their  sister,  and  Glenn  H.  Cur. 
tiss.  Many  records  were  made 
Lieut.  Jacob  Fickle  fired  the 
first  shot  from  a  moving  plane 
He  is  now  Gen.  Fickle. 

“Among  other  assignments,  I 
covered  the  flight  of  Wilbur 
Wright  from  Governors  Island 
to  Grant's  Tomb  and  return  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hudson-Fulton  centen¬ 
nial  celebration.  I  received  one 
of  the  300  invitations  to  see  the 
Wright  Brothers  decorated  by 
President  Taft  in  the  Blue  Room 
of  the  White  House.  In  1930,  I 
flew  as  passenger  with  Curtiss 
on  his  20th  anniversary  flight 
from  New  York  to  Albany  and 
return.  I  had  doubled  with  Ed 
Hill,  a  Sun  star,  on  the  first 
flight.  Hill  was  disposed  to  ig¬ 
nore  me,  while  O’Malley  was  co¬ 
operative.  He  advised  me  to  not 
be  afraid  to  write  long  stories. 
He  was  a  space  man  and  knew. 

“In  1911,  I  saw  Earle  Ovington 
and  Lieut.  Paul  Beck  carry  the 
first  Air  Mail. 

“As  I  pass  my  70th  birthday,  I 
look  back  with  pride  over  these 
achievements.” 

the  Courier-Express 
HELPS  BUFFALONIANS 


•  Our  50  year  old  Travel  Bureau, 
discontinued  during  the  war,  has 
reopened.  Jack  Beilman,  with  over 
30  years  e.xperience  in  the  travel  and 
resort  field,  is  in  charge.  Thus  we 
again  offer  our  travel  readers  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  over  11,000  have  used  in 
a  single  year.  This  popular  service 
plus  our  travel  pages  offer  resort  and 
transportation  advertisers  Western  * 
New  York’s  most  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  opportunity. 

REACH  BUFFALO’S  TRAVELERS 
thru  thu 


C/*'  Buffalo's  Only 

Morning  and  Sunday  Nowspoptr 

Repretentativet: 

OSBORN,  SCOLAKO,  MEEKER  A  CO. 
George  B.  Close  Inc.  Pacific  Coast 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho; 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

^Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 
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APPRAISAL  OF  API 

By  Floyd  Taylor 

Director.  American  Press  Institute 
WHEN  the  American  Press  Institute  was 
founded  in  1946,  it  was  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  of  its  kind.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  attempted  before  in  the  newspaper 
field.  Even  in  other  fields  such  experi¬ 
ments  were  rare.  The  only  similar  pro¬ 
ject  known  to  the  founders  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  were  the  clinics  of  medical  schools 
and  hospitals.  The  analogy,  however,  was 
not  a  precise  one.  The  interests  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  broad  as  they  are, 
would  have  to  be  described  as  narrow  if 
compared  to  the  interests  of  men  who  are 
editors  and  writers  for  newspapers. 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institute  was  “to  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  American  newspapers.” 
Their  theory  was  that  the  purpose  could 
be  achieved  "by  giving  opportunity  to 
experienced  newspaper  men  and  women 
of  all  categories  to  study  and  discuss  at 
Columbia  University  the  techniques  of 
their  work  and  the  social,  economic  and 
political  problems  of  the  day.” 

Since  the  Institute  now  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  two  years,  and  has  held  12 
seminars,  attended  by  a  total  of  275  men 
from  113  papers,  it  should  be  possible  at 
present  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

«  #  • 

IN  SUCH  an  appraisal,  the  outstanding 
fact  in  the  Institute’s  favor  is  that  so 
many  newspapers  have  made  use  of  ideas 
developed  at  its  seminars.  The  news¬ 
papers  most  frequently  represented  in 
seminars,  and  most  persistent  in  using 
ideas  that  come  from  them,  are  highly 
successful  papers.  They  are  papers  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  financially  sound. 

When  strong  and  well  edited  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
find  the  Institute  so  useful,  there  no 
longer  seems  to  be  any  reason  to  regard 
it.s  programs  as  experiments.  When  pub¬ 
lishers  who  control  superior  dailies  re¬ 
peatedly  send  both  executives  and  writers 
to  seminars,  because  of  the  good  results 
obtained,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  fulfills  the  purpose  of  its  founders. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  in  this 
respect  is  the  constant  use  made  of  the 
Institute  by  strong  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  despite  the  cost  and  travel 
time  involved  in  sending  men  to  a  city 
as  far  distant  as  New  York. 

In  many  cases  the  men  sent  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been 
editors  or  reporters  of  long  experience 
and  exceptional  ability.  ( The  same  is 
true  of  men  from  other  regions.) 

Since  the  average  age  of  men  who  at¬ 
tend  seminars  is  above  40  and  the  average 
newspaper  experience  is  more  than  20 
years,  almost  every  seminar  member 
makes  a  material  contribution  to  the 
round  table  talks  that  follow  the  open¬ 
ing  remarks  of  discussion  leaders. 

•  •  • 

THE  Institute,  of  course,  is  a  cooperative 
organization.  The  basic  planning  for 
its  operation  was  done  by  a  large  group 
of  newspaper  men  who  used  suggestions 
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Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God. — St.  Luke,  XVIII;  16. 


from  many  sources.  Scores  of  newspaper 
organizations  have  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  seminars  by  making  financial 
gifts  to  the  Institute,  by  providing  able 
discussion  leaders,  by  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  plans  and  by  sending  men  of  first 
rate  quality  to  Columbia  as  seminar 
members. 

Anyone  who  attempted  to  assign  credit 
to  individuals  for  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  seminars  would  find  that 
he  had  hundreds  of  names  to  consider. 
Most  of  them  would  be  names  of  news¬ 
paper  men  but  the  Institute  also  has  had 
cooperation,  on  a  generous  scale,  from 
other  sources. 

Excellent  contributions  to  seminar  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  made  by  political  lead¬ 
ers  (including  Governor  Dewey,  James 
A  Farley,  Senator  Taft  and  Mayor 
O'Dwyer),  by  diplomats,  by  scientists,  by 
authorities  in  various  fields  from  such 
groups  as  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
b>'  distinguished  members  of  the  faculties 
of  Columbia  and  other  universities. 

This  cooperation  has  been  given  not 
only  willingly  but.  in  most  cases,  with 
real  enthusiasm.  University  professors, 
for  example,  have  commented  in  many  in¬ 
stances  that  they  greatly  enjoyed  appear¬ 
ing  at  seminars  to  lead  discussions.  It 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  talk,  in  give 
and  take  fashion,  with  exceedingly  alert 
and  well  informed  newspaper  men  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  gather  in  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  more  ideas  than  they  gave. 


THE  ideas  of  most  obvious  utility  de¬ 
veloped  in  seminars,  are  those  that  can 
be  put  to  immediate  practical  use.  In 
some  instances  publishers  have  declared 
the  value  of  single  ideas  obtained  by  men 
has  been  sufficient  justification  for  send¬ 
ing  them  to  Columbia,  regardless  of  any 
other  benefits  received.  There  has  been, 
in  addition,  another  reaction  which  was 
a  surprise  to  some  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  original  planning  of  the  seminar 
programs.  This  has  been  the  inspiration 
created  in  the  minds  of  scores  of  news¬ 
papermen  by  what  they  have  heard  dur¬ 
ing  seminars. 

There  never  was  any  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  seminars  inspirational.  Both 
in  planning  programs  and  in  conducting 
them,  the  aim  has  been  to  relate  all  dis¬ 
cussions  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  day 
to  day  problems  of  publishing  newspa¬ 


pers.  The  inspiration  has  been  produced 
indirectly  and  as  a  by-product  of  pra 
tical  efforts.  But  one  man  after  anotha 
has  returned  to  his  paper  from  a  semina 
impressed  far  more  than  in  the  past  wiJi 
the  importance  of  newspapers  and  wii 
the  importance  of  his  own  job  in  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  tit 
nation. 

No  institution,  of  course,  is  perfect 
There  have  been  weak  points  in  each 
seminar — but  fewer  and  fewer  as  tint 
has  gone  on  and  as  the  Institute  staff  has 
gained  more  experience  in  planning  and 
conducting  seminars.  Undoubtedly  there 
always  will  be  weak  points  of  planning- 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  early  days  wjs 
in  putting  so  much  material  on  the  pro. 
grams  that  seminar  members  could  net 
absorb  it  all — but  there  is  enough  knowl¬ 
edge  now  of  what  makes  a  useful  program 
so  that  there  should  not  be  many  serious 
errors. 

Some  arguments  about  planning  pro¬ 
grams  probably  cannot  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  One  of  these, 
that  has  continued  since  the  Institute 
started,  is  on  the  length  of  seminars.  The 
majority  of  seminar  members,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  publishers  who  send  them  to 
the  Institute,  believe  that  three  weeks  is 
the  best  length  for  most  seminars,  but  it 
will  be  advisable  in  the  future  to  conduct 
an  occasional  seminar  of  a  week  or  two 
for  those  who  have  a  strong  prefei^nce 
for  extremely  condensed  sessions. 


THE  only  serious  weakness  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  lack  of  an  endowment.  In  the 
first  two  years,  taken  together,  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  an  operating  loss.  This 
was  accomplished  by  charging  a  high  fee 
($180  a  week  a  man),  by  rising  a  small 
and  heavily  burdened  staff  to  plan  and 
conduct  seminars,  by  refusing  to  spend 
money  for  ventures  that  seemed  highly 
desirable  (such  as  publication  of  some  of 
the  material  developed  at  the  Institute) 
and  by  free  use  of  university  facilities. 

If  the  Institute  were  generously  en¬ 
dowed,  the  fees  could  be  cut  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  especially  to  make  possible  more 
participation  by  small  dailies  and  more 
activities  particularly  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  both  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 
In  addition  the  staff  could  be  increased  by 
at  least  one  man,  making  possible  a 
sounder  and  more  useful  operation,  and 
the  best  of  the  material  developed  in  the 
seminars  could  be  published  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  newspapers  participating. 

The  fruitful  use  that  could  be  made 
of  an  endowment  is  apparent — so  appar¬ 
ent  that  many  supporters  of  the  Institute 
believe  it  almost  inevitable  that  one  will 
be  given  eventually.  The  possibilities  for 
use  of  the  Institute  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  American  press  are 
great.  The  importance  of  the  press  to 
the  survival  and  improvement  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  democratic  culture  is  obvious.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Institute’s  lack 
of  an  endowment  offers  a  superb  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prosperous  men  who  believe  in 
sound  newspapers  and  recognize  their  es¬ 
sential  function  in  a  democratic  society. 
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personal 

HIENTION 


uaNUS  McFADDEN,  executive 
*editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
iMinn )  Times  for  five  years 
until  its  recent  merger  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
hiS  established  offices  in  Minne- 
iDolis  as  public  relations  coun- 
,1.  Prior  to  his  association  with 
*e  Times,  he  was  assistant  man¬ 
ning  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal. 


B,  W.  Rad- 
jurra,  with  In- 
srtype  Corpor- 
ition  for 
Tears  prior  to 
■etirement  t  o 
Idit  Who’s  Who 
in  the  Compos- 
fig  Room  in 
July  1946,  is 
jack  on  his  old 
]ob  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  di¬ 
rector  of  typog¬ 
raphy  and  man- 
ler  of  the  spe 


Radcliife 


men 


me  spe-  - 

printing  department 


Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  president 
of  KROW  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
KVAN,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and 
publisher  of  the  North  Bend 
lOre.)  Times  was  married,  Au¬ 
gust  2,  in  San  Francisco,  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Z.  Schwabe  of  Portland, 
Ore.  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
United  Press  executive,  was  best 
nun.  The  honeymoon  is  in  Hon¬ 
olulu. 


Junius  P.  Fishburg,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  Roanoke 
VM-News,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  four-year  term  on  the  board 
d  visitors  of  Virginia  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute  at  Blacksburg. 

Samuel  Beaubaire,  co-publish¬ 
er  Han/ord  (Calif.)  Journal  and 
Mnel,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Hanford  Rotary 
Cub. 


On  the  Business  Side 


WILLIAM  H.  PICKETT,  partner 
in  the  Parish  &  Pickett  agency 
i  Florida,  has  been  appointed 
russified  adver- 
tuing  manager 
of  toe  Wichita 
lEans.)  Eagle, 
succeeding  Jack 
Speer,  who  has 
ieen  made  di- 
nctor  of  adver- 
liing  de^art- 
ants.  Pickett 
Mains  an  inter- 
in  Parish  & 

Pickett  tempor¬ 
arily. 

Xau R I c E  B. 

IftrCHELL,  for- 
wly  on  the  advertising  staffs 
nf  Gannett  newspapers  in  New 
lock  State,  has  been  named  di- 
^r  of  the  Department  of 
Broadcast  Advertising,  National 
Asociation  of  Broadcasters. 
Robert  Burt,  formerly  of  the 
^  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
hlegram  advertising  depart- 
®fflt,  has  joined  the  Los  An- 
ftw  office  of  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
**.  newspaper  representatives. 
WILIAM  J.  Holloway,  assist- 
“1  advertising  manager  of  the 
'iiWfo  (Ga.)  Herald,  has 
Wwd  a  beer  parlor  as  a  side- 
liat 


Pickett 


E.  Julian  Herndon,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  recent¬ 
ly  given  a  plaque 
for  25  y  e  a  r  s’ 
service  in  the 
ad  industry  and 
to  the  Ad  Club. 

Herndon  was 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Democrat  in 
1923,  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked 
on  Texas  and 
Virginia  papers, 
and  had  his  own 


Herndon 


advertising  firm  in  Fort  Worth. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


CHARLES  J.  HOYE,  formerly 
correspondent  for  the  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  has 
been  put  on  as  full-time  reporter 
under  the  G1  on-the-job  training 
program. 

Lynn  Stratton  has  opened 
her  own  public  relations  office 
in  New  York  City.  Formerly 
with  the  Brooklyn  division,  1946 
United  Hospital  campaign,  she 
has  also  been  medical  and  wel¬ 
fare  reporter  for  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  the  Newport 
News  (Va. )  Times-Herald  and 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Jim  Nichols,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  League  Base¬ 
ball  Writers,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  recently  on  a  permanent 
basis.  M.  B.  Cossman,  Flint 
( Mich. )  Journal,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Ed  McFadden,  Dayton 
News,’ is  secretary-treasurer. 

John  Davis,  after  two  years  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  returned 
to  the  sports  copy  desk  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  re¬ 
cently. 

Miss  Honor  McGrath,  fashion 
editor  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  sailed  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  July  21,  as  one  of  five 
members  of  Fashion  Editors' 
Committee,  chosen  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
to  represent  the  fashion  press,  an 
honor  she  has  had  for  three 
years. 

Miss  Rosalie  Riglin,  formerly 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  one-time  staffer  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  has 
been  named  an  editor  of  Farm 
Journal  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Laura  Ivins,  for  30  years 


on  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  retired  July  30. 
She  had  been  director  of  the 
food  forum  for  20  years,  and  at 
one  time  served  as  assistant  city 
editor. 

James  R.  Alexander  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Orleans  where 
he  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item.  For  the 
past  three  years  he  was  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
sports  editor  of  the  Lakeland 
( Fla. )  Ledger,  reporter  on  the 
Erie  ( Pa. )  Dispatch  and  the 
Lima  (O. )  News. 

Russell  M.  Hart,  automobile 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  until  he  joined  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  in  1947,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  public  relations  for  the 
Northeast  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Robert  Denley  has  been 
named  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  bureau  manager  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  He  has  been  with  INS 
three  years,  serving  in  bureau 
offices  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  ma¬ 
rines  in  the  last  war. 

William  C.  Harris  has  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga. )  Morning  News  to 
run  for  sheriff  of  Chatham 
County  in  the  September  8  pri¬ 
mary. 

Frank  P.  Rossiter  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News, 
succeeding  William  C.  Harris, 
resigned.  Rossiter  has  served 
as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
News  since  he  returned  from 
service  in  the  Navy  in  1945. 

Ed  Fain  has  resigned  as 
Georgia  state  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  has  been 
appointed  district  representative 
of  the  Southeastern  Chain  Stores 
Council. 

Paul  C.  Mason,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  served  as  press  re¬ 
lations  officer  for  U.  S.  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps  underground  explo¬ 
sion  tests,  July  27  in  Utah, 
Washington  and  Colorado. 

Harley  Grimsley,  formerly  of 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post 
Journal,  has  joined  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

William  Wisner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  art  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  succeeding 
Hugh  Cash,  retired.  Wisner 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  since 

(  Continued  on  Next  Page) 


YOUR  BABY  AND  MINE 

By  Myrfle  Meyer  Eldred 


Top  column  in  its  field.  A  complete  department 
on  baby  care.  Including  nearly  100  bulletins  serv¬ 
iced  free  of  cost  to  newspapers  and  readers. 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms 
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D*s  Moines  25  W.  45tli  St.,  New  York 
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Topics  for  his  famous  daily 
column.  WASHINGTON 
CALLING,  will  include— 


•  POWER 

•  CONSERVATION 

•  ELECTION-YEAR 

POLITICS 

t Oregon  deeldod  the 
choice  ter  Oeweyi 


•  IMPORTANT  ISSUES 
for  the  81st  CON¬ 
GRESS 


Highlighted  with — 

0  Interviews  with  such  out¬ 
standing  Western  personali¬ 
ties  os  Gov.  Eori  Warren,  GOP 
Vice-Presidential  nominee, 
Henry  Kaiser  and  others. 

RESUMING  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  16 

An  opportune  time  to  join  the 
170  satisfied  subscribers  now  pub¬ 
lishing  Marquis  Childs'  easy-to- 
read,  keenly  analytical  writing. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  rates 

01WISI 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-.  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12  N  Y 
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1919,  having  been  responsible 
for  many  of  the  Tribune  color 
maps  during  the  war. 

Jesse  M.  Watkins,  formerly 
on  New  England  and  Chicago 
newspapers,  and  Robert  R.  Sic- 
RisT,  formerly  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun,  have  joined  the 
newscasting  staff  of  WGN,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  station. 

Jim  Dean,  reporter  for  the 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Times,  got  cast  as 
a  reporter  in  a  speaking  part 
in  the  movie,  “Strike  It  Rich,” 
when  it  was  shot  on  location  in 
the  East  Texas  oil  fields  in  July. 

C.  L.  Packer,  staff  artist  for 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  Evening  News,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  to  join 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 

Anna  Beth  Morris,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News  re¬ 
write,  is  taking  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  to  tour  the 
Northwest. 

Victor  Craze  has  resigned 
from  his  position  in  the  slot  at 
the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light  to 
join  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record. 
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Fred  Steese,  formerly  of  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light 
copy  desk. 

Graydon  Heartsill,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Times  Herald,  has  sailed  for 
France  to  cover  the  Paris  open¬ 
ings. 

Larry  Duncan  has  resigned 
from  the  newsroom  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  to  ac¬ 
cept  other  employment. 

Ernest  Peterson,  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  a  4-year 
member  of  the  board  of  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  and  Church  Extension, 
being  one  of  the  two  Methodist 
laymen  from  the  10  Western 
states  on  this  board. 

Dick  Humphrey  is  engaged  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  not  the  Orego¬ 
nian,  as  reported  here  July  17. 

P.  E.  Ellis,  reporter  for  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  is  seeing  the  world  from 
a  wheel  chair.  He  injured  his 
back  in  a  fall  from  a  ladder, 
when  picking  cherries  at  Clarks- 
ton  Heights,  Wash. 

Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  executive  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily  News 
and  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record 
since  December,  1947,  has  re¬ 
signed.  effective  Aug  31,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  P.  T.  Hines,  general 
manager. 

Gertrude  Walton,  well-known 
North  Carolina  newspaper  wo¬ 
man,  has  sailed  for  England  on 
a  two-year  assignment  with  the 
State  Department  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Section  of  the  American 
Embassy. 

Joe  L.  (Scoop)  McCrary, 
sports  editor  of  the  Salisbury 
( N.  C. )  Post,  will  be  city  editor, 
and  in  charge  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lexington  (N. 
C.)  Dispatch,  semi-weekly,  when 
it  begins  publication  Sept.  1. 


Wedding  Bells 


GEORGE  F.  McCANN,  JR.,  of 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
to  Jean  Wilson,  daughter  of 
John  G.  Wilson,  vicepresident  of 
RCA-Victor,  at  Ardmore,  Pa., 
August  2. 

Norine  Clark,  United  Press 
reporter,  and  Dick  Shafer,  desk 
man  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
August  11. 

Clinton  H.  Green,  member  of 
the  New  York  Times,  London 
staff,  to  Irene  Manning,  Holly¬ 
wood  stage  and  screen  actress, 
in  London,  Eng.,  July  31. 

Theresa  Cope,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  Telegraph,  to 
Paul  Lilly,  recently. 

Law  Barwick,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  reporter, 
to  Louise  Pluenneke  of  Mason, 
Tex.,  at  Mason,  recently. 

Edwin  Newton  Johnson  and 
Florence  Schweitzer,  both  with 
the  Associated  Press  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  recently  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D. 

Betty  Grant,  society  reporter, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
to  John  Bickel,  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer. 


Dyer  Becomes 
Gen'l  Manager 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Ray  J.  Dyer, 
for  the  past  14  years  publisher 
of  the  El  Reno  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
the  newspapers’  publisher,  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  has  announced. 

Dyer  succeeds  Robert  C. 
(Bob)  Hall,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  assistant  publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Hall  is  now 
on  an  extended  vacation,  but 
expects  to  enter  business  for 
himself  here  soon. 

A  native  of  Chanute,  Kan.. 
Dyer  is  a  graduate  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity:  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  Phi  Kappa. 

Born  in  1899,  he  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  since 
1923.  He  has  served  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette;  on  the  staff  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times,  and  news 
managing  ^itor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  News. 

In  1934,  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  El  Reno  Daily 
Tribune,  then  owned  by  Pul¬ 
liam.  Dyer  purchased  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1944  and  has  continued 
to  publish  it  since  that  time. 

Dyer,  an  independent  Demo¬ 
crat,  is  a  member  and  director 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Park  for  Publisher 

Meridian,  Miss  . —  War  veter¬ 
ans,  winning  their  fight  to  buy 
homes  in  a  federal  project,  has 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  site 
for  James  H.  Skewes  Park, 
named  in  honor  of  the  Meridian 
Star’s  editor  and  publisher  who 
has  assisted  the  veterans  in 
several  activities. 


Buchanan  Case! 
Referred  Back 

Washington — The  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild  has  voted  to 
return  the  question  of  prosecut 
ing  the  Buchanan  grievance  caa 
to  a  referendum  of  the  members 

Thomas  Buchanan,  who  wis 
discharged  by  the  Woshingtoi 
Star  for  membership  in  tin 
Communist  Party,  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  previous  referee 
dum  in  June,  when  the  member 
ship  by  a  vote  of  251  to  163 
held  the  decision  of  the  locals 
executive  board  not  to  prosecute 

Subsequently,  the  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  passed  a  resolution  "urg 
ing”  the  Washington  guild  to 
prosecute  the  grievance. 

The  action  will  return  to  a 
vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Washington  guild  in  August  the 
same  question  upon  which  they 
voted  in  June.  It  reads:  “Shah 
the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  be 
instructed  to  prosecute  the  griev 
ance  of  the  Guild  and  Thomas 
Buchanan  against  the  Evening 
Star  for  his  recent  dismissal? 

“Because  of  membership  ii 
the  Communist  Party,  sak 
grievance  to  be  prosecuted  to 
the  fullest?” 


Steady  Job 

Chicago — In  1891,  a  15-yeai- 
old  boy  applied  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  for  a  job 
that  had  to  be  steady  becaus* 
he  had  to  support  his  widowed 
mother  and  a  younger  brother. 

As  a  result,  he  got  the  nick¬ 
name  "Steady." 

Henry  "Steody"  Eagle,  72, 
print  paper  foreman  of  the 
Daily  News,  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  this  week. 
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Center  of  a  billion-dollar  petroleum  industry 
. . .  it's  America's  third  largest  market! 


AMERICA  IS  MOVING  WEST  ...  TO  STAY!  Total  up  the 

eiollar  value  of  the  121  million  barrels  of  rrude  oil  produced  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin  in  1947  .  .  .  over  half  a  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  oil  refinery  products  .  .  .  and  the  more  than  $60,000,000 
in  oil  well  equipment  produced  here  annually — and  you  see  why 
Los  Angeles  ranks  No.-  1  in  the  petroleum  industry.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  200,000  persons  in  this  market  owe  their  direct 
support  to  the  oil  industry.  This  is  just  one  more  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  remarkable  growth  and  stability  of  Los  Angeles — 
now  America’s  Third  Largest  Market.  To  sell  your  goods  or 
services  in  this  wealthy,  aggressive  region — use  The  Times — 
largest  home  delivery  in  the  West! 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  lOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
Times  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Anseles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal- 
yses,  buyinir  habits,  routes. 
'  etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  “Los  Angeles  — 
CUu  Without  Limits."  Write  to¬ 
day  tor  your  FREE  copy. 


CIRCULATION- A  BC  Audit  Report  for  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1947:  Daily,  400,811;  Sunday,  747,832 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD -NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Letters  From  Editor 
Help  to  Curtail  Stops 


LETTERS  from  the  editor  are 

being  sent  new  subscribers  to 
reduce  stops,  and  they  do  just 
that,  reports  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

The  News  sends  three  mailing 
pieces  to  each  new  “serve" 
within  the  first  few  weeks  his 
order  is  placed.  Two  are  from 
the  editor,  addressed  “Dear 
Friend”  and  signed  by  Frank  A. 
Clarvoe;  one  is  a  color  folder 
titled  “Read  and  Relax,”  which 
describes  News  features.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  brief  summary  de¬ 
scribe  special  coverages  of  the 
News — and  the  pictures  include 
one  of  the  editor,  it  might  be 
noted. 

The  first  letter  received  by 
the  new  subscriber  contains  a 
word  of  welcome,  a  notation  that 
more  than  500  persons  are  oc¬ 
cupied  in  presenting  the  News 
daily,  a  word  on  the  News  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  paper’s  view  that 
it's  only  obligation  for  editorial 
support  is  service  —  with  the 
whys. 

The  descriptive  folder  speeds 
the  readership  habits  which, 
once  developed,  mean  constant 
patronage,  explained  Charles 
Nicholson,  promotion  manager. 
Columns,  personalities,  special 
features  and  comics  each  come 
in  for  their  share  of  comment, 
all  in  a  friendly  vein. 

The  final  item  of  the  sequence 
is  a  letter  stressing  the  home¬ 
liness  of  the  paper  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  hope  it  is  liked 
and  read  with  the  thought  that 
“whoever  wrote  that  must  have 
been  looking  over  my  shoulder.” 
It  lists,  in  color,  the  top  writ¬ 
ers  in  classifications  from  “col¬ 
umnists”  to  “water  front.” 

Hats  Off  to  Boys 

THE  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times 

has  been  running  four-column 
advertisements  headed  “The 
Coos  Bay  Times’  Carriers  Really 
Have  Fun”  with  a  picture  of  a 
group  of  the  carrier-salesmen 
and  the  words:  “Expect  big 
things  from  this  group  in  the 
years  to  come.” 

The  ads  go  on  to  say,  “Times’ 
carriers  are  learning  to  be  de¬ 
pendable,  to  meet  and  deal  with 
people,  to  be  diplomatic,  to  de¬ 
velop  personality,  to  develop 
poise  and  self-confidence,  and  to 
sell.  We  of  the  Coos  Bay  'Times 
take  our  hats  off  to  these  boys 
and  their  parents  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  such  an  interest  in  their 
success.” 

Scholarly  Carriers 
TWO  carrier-salesmen  of  the 
_  Knoxville  ( Tenn. )  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  receive  $400  scholarships 
each  year. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the 
News-Sentinel  circulation  de¬ 
partment  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  carrying  papers  does  not 
hamper  a  boy’s  progress  in 
school.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  boys  develop  more 
ambition  and  their  grades  im¬ 
prove.  says  J.  Ernest  Walker, 
circulation  manager. 


ThL'  year's  scholarships  went 
to  Rogei  '  leek  and  Bobby  Davis. 
Young  ..leek  had  three  A’s  and 
two  A  pluses  ond  his  term  re¬ 
port  this  year.  He  carries  157 
papers.  Young  Davis  main¬ 
tained  an  average  above  94. 

Local  school  officials  act  as 
judges  for  the  scholarship 
awards.  Five  points  are  the 
basis  of  consideration.  They  are: 
1.  Service  to  subscribers.  2.  Sales 
record.  3.  Business  and  account¬ 
ing  record.  4.  School  record,  in¬ 
cluding  conduct.  5.  Community 
recommendations,  from  teachers, 
preachers,  neighbors  and  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Valiant  Mother 

THE  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post -In¬ 
telligencer  is  proud  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Meyring,  50,  mother  of 
seven.  Seven  years  ago.  she 
picked  up  the  bundle  of  P-I's  in¬ 
tended  for  her  son,  George,  10, 
who  had  lost  his  life,  two  hours 
before  he  was  to  have  run  his 
route,  in  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  family  house  at  Edmonds, 
Wash.  Mrs.  Meyring  has  car¬ 
ried  P-I's  ever  since.  She  is  car¬ 
rying  on,  too.  for  another  son, 
Herbert,  who  died  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Graduation  Exercises 
FIRST  annual  carriers’  gradua¬ 
tion  dinner  took  place  July  14 
for  200  boys  and  their  parents 
as  guests  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record  and  Times-Leader- 
News.  The  group  was  welcomed 
by  Harrison  H.  Smith,  president 
of  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 
Top  executives  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  sat  at  the  head  table,  and 
FBI  Agent  J.  Herbert  Foley  gave 
the  “graduation”  address,  after 
which  prizes  were  awarded  to 
boys  who  participated  in  musi¬ 
cal  contests. 

The  newspapers  published  two 
pages  of  pictures  of  the  109 
youths  who  had  completed  their 
high  school  and  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  education.  A  message  by 
A.  DeWitt  Smith,  circulation 
manager,  invited  readers  to  con¬ 
sider  these  boys  for  jobs. 

Comp  Committees 
APPOINTMENT  of  committees 

representing  nine  different 
California  areas  to  prepare  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation’s  summer  camp  program 
is  announced  by  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
Foundation  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 

Van  Sooy  also  appointed  a 
nominating  committee  to  report 
on  directors  at  the  Foundation’s 
annual  meeting  in  Oakland.  Oct. 
1  and  2.  Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Foundation,  is  chairman. 
Other  committeemen  are  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Holies,  publisher,  Santa 
Ana  Register,  and  C.  S.  Tilson, 
circulation  manager,  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat. 

The  state  zoning  system  on 
camp  projects  was  set  up  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Harry  Bostwick, 


PNPA  to  Study 
'Hall  of  Fame' 

Philadelphia — A  committee  to 
confer  with  Temple  University 
on  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  Hall  of  Fame  for  journalists 
of  the  Keystone  State  has  been 
named  by  John  H.  Biddle, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Named  as  PNPA’s  represents 
tives  are  C.  H.  Heintzelman, 
Coatesville  Record;  Foster  C. 
Hillegass,  Town  and  Country, 
Pennsburg,  and  Millard  A.  Stef- 
flet,  Hamburg  Item.  • 

president.  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight  and  chairman  of 
the  Foundation  summer  camp 
committee.  Bostwick’s  studies 
caused  decision  to  open  the 
camping  plan  in  1949. 

Zone  chairmen  named  by  Van 
Sooy  are  Bostwick.  W.  R.  Shar¬ 
key,  Jr.,  Martinez  Contra  Costa 
Gazette;  J.  B.  Casaday,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Paul  Cas¬ 
well,  Salinas  Californian;  Olen 
Rehm,  Fresno  Bee;  R.  W.  Good- 
ell,  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune;  Elwood  Williams,  Pasa¬ 
dena  News-Press;  R.  A.  Mackiin, 
Redondo  Beach  Breeze,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Shea,  San  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun. 

Bostwick’s  committee  report¬ 
ed  four  types  of  camp  locations 
worthy  of  investigation.  These 
are  National  Park  sites,  private 
sites  with  facilities  for  develop¬ 
ment,  plans  to  use  private  camps 
and  large  resort  areas  with  avail¬ 
able  camping  facilities. 

Ultimate  aim  is  to  have  facili¬ 
ties  located  throughout  the 
state  which  are  avaiilable  to 
newspaperboys  desiring  camps, 
but  it  was  decided  to  limit  in¬ 
itial  programs  to  the  use  of  ex¬ 
isting  facilities. 

Uniform  requirements  for  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  set  up  by  the 
Foundation,  it  was  announced. 

The  Foundation’s  first  softball 
tournament  is  now  under  way 
with  regional  championships  to 
be  decided  in  fieid  days  to  be 
held  Aug.  22.  State  title  will  be 
decided  in  a  game  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  Aug.  29. 

■ 

First  Youth  Named 
For  Seaton  Award 

Manhattan,  Kan. — Ralph  W. 
Salisbury,  a  junior  in  Industrial 
Journalism,  will  receive  the  first 
annual  Ray  N.  Seaton  scholar¬ 
ship  for  students  of  journalism 
at  Kansas  State  College.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  award  was 
made  by  Ralph  R.  Lashbrook, 
head  of  the  department. 

The  $150  scholarship  is  made 
possible  through  income  derived 
from  gifts  totaling  $6,000  by 
Fay  N.  Seaton,  publisher  of  the 
Manhattan  Mercury  -  Chronicle, 
and  other  newspapers.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  the  scholarship,  Seaton 
suggested  that  students  who 
benefit  be  required  to  render 
service  to  the  department  of 
journalism  in  return  for  the 
value  of  the  scholarship.  Salis¬ 
bury  will  be  a  laboratory  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  coming  school 
year.  He  will  process  film  and 
make  photographic  prints  for 
the  department,  including  the 
News  Bureau  and  sports  events. 


Stanford  Feted 
By  Publishers 
In  England 

London— Alfred  B.  Stanfori 
retiring  director  of  the  Burea, 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  on  vac? 
tion  in  Europe,  was  feted  iL'i 
week  by  the  Newspaper  Socieh 
representing  more  than  Hn 
dailies  and  1,200  weeklies 

H.  N.  Heywood,  a  director  of 
Kemsley  Newspapers,  Ltd  art 
president  of  the  Newspaper  St 
ciety,  presided  at  a  luncheon  -t 
the  Savoy  Hotel  attended  ^ 
newspaper  publishers  from  al 
parts  of  the  British  Isles 

Tribute  to  Stanford  and  his 
good  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad 
vertising  was  paid  by  Richard 
A.  Gibbs  of  Home  Counties 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  the  firs- 
British  weekly  newspaper  groui 
to  open  a  New  York  office 
Gibbs  led  the  Newspaper  So 
ciety’s  deputation  to  study  Bu 
reau  of  Advertising  operations 
in  1946. 

Malcolm  Graham  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  Star,  Wolverhampton 
and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Society’s  publicity  committee 
said  that  deput'ation  picked  up 
many  ideas  which  were  now 
being  applied  by  the  Newspaper 
Society  in  developing  advertis 
ing. 

U.S.  Advertising  Over-rated? 

Stanford  said  he  found  U.S. 
advertising  “unduly  respected’ 
in  Great  Britain,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  success  of  the  Bu 
reau  campaign  on  “All  Business 
Is  Local”  had  an  application  in 
Great  Britain. 

Stanford,  who  was  in  Europe 
as  a  U.S.  Navy  Intelligence  Of¬ 
ficer  during  the  war,  referred  to 
what  he  called  “the  British 
ability  to  work  together.”  He 
reported,  however,  that  B.E.T.- 
R.  O. — the  Government  -  spon 
sored  export  trade  advertising 
organization — was  not  adequate¬ 
ly  represented  in  America.  A 
staff  of  one  could  never  do  the 
job.  B.E.T.R.O.  needed  to  take 
its  task  more  seriously. 

It  was  not  enough  to  try  to 
“sell  British.”  The  American 
public  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was  buying  and  B.E.T.R.O. 
would  be  well  advised  to  make 
a  different  approach  to  the 
question  of  selling  in  America. 

Stanford  welcomed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  first  British 
advertising  agency  in  America 
— Mather-Benson.  That  agency 
was  making  use  of  the  Bureau 
just  as  the  Bureau  had  offered 
full  facilities  to  B.E.T.R.O. 

Stanford  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
were  later  entertained  by  the 
deputation  which  visited  New 
York  in  1946.  With  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edm- 
burgh  they  saw  a  farce  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre  and  later  dined 
and  danced  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

Stanford  becomes  a  vice^Mi- 
dent  of  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  Sept.  1. 

■ 

72-Page  Weekly 

Arlington,  Tex. — The  Arling¬ 
ton  Journal,  a  North  Tex^ 
weekly,  published  a  72-page  edi¬ 
tion  marking  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  July. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


'‘Pulling  the  Eyeteeth  May  Cause  Blindness” 

“Eyett'eth”  got  their  name  only  because  the 
roots  point  directly  to  the  eyes.  Yet  the  name  is 
the  apparent  foundation  for  the  old  belief  that 
these  teeth  have  some  special  connection  with 
the  eyes,  and  directly  affect  the  eye.sif;ht. 


‘‘Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked" 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  a.s.sumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  fiMKls.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  can¬ 
ning  prcK'ess  thoroughly  ccaiks  the  can’s  contents. 


“Heavy  GunAre  Causes  Rain” 

The  mud  of  the  Western  Front  in  World  War  I 
was  generally  blamed  on  heavy  artillery  Are. 
The  belief  that  gunAre  causes  rain  has  been  held 
for  generations — but  it  has  no  better  scientiAc 
basis  than  the  fact  that  gunAre  sounds  like 
thunder. 


“A  Rustyi  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects 
the  contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the 
hermetic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the 
container  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought 
to  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  •  New  Y'ork  Chicago  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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Acme’s  Europe  Staff 
Has  a  Problem:  Food 


By  Carle  Hodge 


by  IfEA  and  Edward  Hart  & 
Associates,  Washington. 

More  than  300  stations,  the 
Hart  organization  says,  will  air 
the  locally-sponsored  broadcast 
beginning  next  month.  Hart 
describes  FYI  as  “a  radio  adap¬ 
tation  of  a  newspaper  feature 
page,”  avoiding  spot  news  and 
concentrating,  instead,  on  two- 
minute  vignettes. 

Its  stars — NEAers  all — include 


IN  BATTERED  and  bowed  Eu-  mark  and  Norway  papers  joined  Son‘P®E“rskine°^  Johnson  ^rom 
rope,  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  NEA-  it  under  C^rch^s  supervision.  &Xwoo5  Xcia  £rt  women^ 
Acme  president  found  one  of  Bes^^  expert:  Burton  Heath.  Pulitzer 

his  services  chief  headaches  able  Je^ephotos  wh  ch  can  be  reporter,  and  sportswriter 

was  a  very  human  one— simply  rushed  anywhere  within  reach  Gravson 

seeing  that  native  staffers  get  of  a  phone  line— three  bureaus  on 

enough  to  eat.  each  nrocram.  with  Dick  Hol- 

He  learned  firsthand  there 
that  in  several  bureaus,  notably 
Berlin,  where  Germans  get  but 
one  scant  meat  meal  daily, 
super-severe  rationing  curbs 
even  normal  efficiency.  Late 
each  wearying  day,  employe  er¬ 
rors  bog  operations.  The  pace 
of  ordinarily  fast,  able  workers 
begins  to  lag. 

Back  this  week  after  a  month 
in  Britain  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  Ferguson,  the  short,  stocky 
ex-U.P.  war  correspondent  who’s 
bossed  NEA-Acme  since  1928, 
told  E&P  he  is  taking  about 
the  only  step  possible  to  bolster 
the  meager  rations  of  his  hun¬ 
gry  overseas  bureaus:  sending  _ . 

over  what  food  he  can.  picting  colorful  religious  facts. 

Already,  he  said,  the  service  Fr®*!  S.  Ferguson  and  Carl  Starr’s  Weather  Vane, 

is  speeding  to  Berlin  monthly  which  pictures  weather  lore, 

supplemental  shipments  of  flour,  radio-telephone  pictures  to  each 

rice,  sugar.  To  egg-scarce  Eng-  other  and  directly  to  New  York.  ™  FunniM  Business 
land  Ferguson  is  trying  out  air-  They  are  London,  Paris  and  runiues  sm 

expressing  eggs  from  his  own  Rome.  SAILORS  aboard  the  three  ships 

Long  Island  farm.  Its  accelerated  circuit.  Fergu-  re -supplying  arctic  weather 


each  program,  with  Dick  Hol¬ 
lander,  Washington  Daily  News 
editor,  as  M.C. 

New  Features 

BABE  DIDRIKSON,  the  sports 
queen,  is  turning  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate.  She  began  this  week  a 
500-700-word  daily  stint  aimed 
at  woman  readers.  “What  I 
propose  to  do,”  she  said,  “is 
tell  what  the  gals  are  doing  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.” 

New  on  Western  Newspaper 
Union’s  list  are  three  features: 
Did’ja  Hear?  a  gag  panel  illus¬ 
trating  news  oddities:  Looking 
at  Religion,  by  Don  Moore,  de¬ 
picting  colorful  religious  facts, 
and  Carl  Starr’s  Weather  Vane, 
which  pictures  weather  lore. 


Long  Island  farm 


SAILORS  aboard  the  three  ships 
re  -  supplying  arctic  weather 


NEA-Acme  men  who  are  son  says,  have  given  Acme  beat  stations  are  keeping  up  with 
Americans  can  buy  food  at  after  beat.  comics  via  radiophoto.  Each 

PX’s  and,  thus,  are  little  af-  In  Europe,  pictures  are  sold  day  the  Navy  beams  Dick 
fected  by  the  near-famine  which  to  papers  not  by  contract,  as  in  Tracy,  Blondie,  and  Li’l  Abner 
has  gripped  Europe.  It  is  the  the  U.S.,  but  individually.  When  to  the  U.S.S.  Edisto,  the  ic^ 
nationals — and  like  most  other  a  service  gets  a  picture,  it  breaker  which  is  the  expedi- 
U.S.  agencies,  NEA-Acme  is  scrambles  around  to  the  dailies,  tion’s  supply  and  command  ves- 
staffed  there  mostly  by  them —  trying  to  get  there  first  with  sel. 

who  are  hard  hit.  the  best.  Since  some  Manhattan  tailors 


who  are  hard  hit.  '  '  the  best.  Since  some  Manhattan  tailors 

Smnko  fiii.j  insist  knickers  are  coming  back, 

.  „®"*®*'*-“**‘*  NEA  on  the  Air  Carl  Ed.  creator  of  Chicago 

H  three  ^  syndicate  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 

days  with  his  four  European  A  NEW  radm  future  syndicate  re. 


15-minute  thrice-  introduce  them  in  his  strip,  long 
produced  jointly  (Continued  on  page  40) 


'Swingin'  at  the  Sugar  Bowl' 


"‘V‘.  *•«  rrvT  F/vi-  V/Mir  In  DICATE  S  naroia  leen,  will  re- 

aimer  /oSSIfion  a  ?hrioa-  Introduce  tham  In  hla  slr^.  lone 

Frank  Donghi,  Parisf’and  Har-  weekly  show  produced  jointly  (Continued  on  page  40)  _ 

low  Church,  European  manager 
with  London  headquarters. 

From  them  he  learned  their 
other  worst  worries  are:  1)  sup- 
plies.  2)  customs  snafu,  and  3) 

money  exchange.  c-  wf/* -e- ny  k-V‘l 

Photopaper,  even  inferior  V  ^  ^  'r  lijljiyi 

paper,  is  scarce,  and  flashbulbs ,  l\  \  J 
almost  extinct.  Like  all  Acme!  \  ^  'HB' 

material  they’re  sent  in  from  'C  \  71 
America.  \  aJia  |  ) 

All  money  It  earns  in  Europe.  ) 

Ferguson  says,  NEA-Acme  re  '^Swinaill'  at  the  Suaar  Bowl 

spends  there;  so  mostly  it  misses  awingin  uf  inv  wwwi 

the  acute  problem  of  taking  out  x  a  •x- 

currency.  Sweden,  for  instance.  Here’s  a  line  on  some  of  our  most  important  citizens— 
guards  its  cash  hoard  so  sternly  •  xv  ■ 

it  refused  to  allow  one  daily  the  HAROLD  TEEN-age  generation-in  a  comic  that  bubbles 

celvw^^even  *with  bl^ked^^^cur-  over  with  youth— a  tonic  for  your  readers— good  for  your 

"^^wLs  were  charted  in  the  paper,  too!  Send  for  proofs  and  prices  now,  if  TEEN  is  still 
Paris  meeting  for  adding  trans-  „:x„  ^  _ 

ceivers  in  existing  bureaus  and  in  your  City.  ClIICAfifl  TRIBUNE 

stretching  the  circuit  to  at  least  WmUWUU  I  niDUnc 

three  more  cities.  # 

Nucleus  of  the  eight-nation  L  llcilf  VflRIf  Mcyf^ 

network  —  linking  London.  VlieW  lUllR  nCWO 

Rome.  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Berlin  _  A 

and  Scandinavia  —  was  set  up  VtH. 

last  fall  by  L.  A.  Thompson,  f  mws  tutuNNO.  n«w  y**  ir 

Acme  Telectronix  chief  engi-  i«i§ohi  iowhi  cMcot*  n 

neer.  Then  last  spring  Den-  m.  sion,  M»«i« 


^IEWYO 

iyutu&i 


New  York  News 


rv.?  ! 


EISA  MAXWELL 

Scores  5-Week  Beat  on 
Margaret  Rose  Romance 


ELSA  MAXWELL’S  column 
from  London,  June  30: 

At  the  Castle  for  Ascot 
Week  was  “Sonny”  Bland- 
ford,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  .  .  .  The  inside  bets 
are  that  “Sonny”  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  first  base  with 
Princess  Margaret  Rose,,. 

The  Associated  Press  from 
London,  August  3: 

London  society  is  talking 
about  a  possible  new  royal 
romance.  It  links  Princess 
Margaret  Rose  with  the 
Marquess  of  Blandford  . .  . 

This  is  typical  of  the  new 
Elsa  Maxwell,  who  daily  and 
gaily  spills  the  beans  about 
the  world’s  great.  Unless 
you  are  publishing  ELSA 
MAXWELL’S  PARTY  LINE, 
your  readers  not  only  missed 
the  first  word  published  any¬ 
where  on  the  new  royal 
romance,  but  also: 

Why  the  King  and  Queen 
laughed  at  Danny  Kaye ; 
Why  Stokowski  married 
Gloria  \’anderbilt; 

Why  Frank  Fay  wants 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  play 
“Harvey” ; 

Why  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor  now  cooks; 
Why  visitors  bring  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  a  can 
or  shortening 

— and  literally  dozens  of 
other  top-flight  stories  about 
top-flight  people.  To  be  in 
ihe  know,  hook  ap  to 

Elsa  Maxwell's  Party  Line 

Five  days  a  week 

PRESS  AlUANCE,  Inc. 

235  East  45th  Strtet 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Four  ^‘reasons**  well  bet 

you  never  thought  of. . . 

There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  is  a  great  market  to  advertise  to — and 
you  know  most  of  them  better  than  we  do. 

Here,  however,  are  four  quite  out-of-the-ordinary.  For  example,  did  you  know 
that  .  .  . 

1 —  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  lowest  tax  states  in  the  nation. 

2 —  State  taxes  have  gone  up  less  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other 
state. 

3—  Pennsylvania  has  a  small  public  debt  compared  to  most  indus¬ 
trial  states. 

4 —  Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the  low  ratios  of  State  employees  to 
total  populaton. 

These  are  all  factors  that  favorably  affect  spendiny  .  .  .  and  that’s  all  to  your 
good.  Especially  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  half  of  Pennsylvania’s  prosperous 
people  live  and  trade  in  its  82  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 

And  that  the  newspapers  listed  below  cover  this  market. 


ENKSflVANIA 

FOK  UTIOII 

.  .  .  new  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG.  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  *  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  *  Bloomsburg  Press  (M)  *  Bristol  Courier  (E)  *  Chajnbersburg  Public 
Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Franklin-Nows  Herald  (E)  •  Greerp- 
burg  Tribune  Review  (M&E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (Ml  _  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Indiana 

Gazette  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  |E)  * 
Philipsburg  Daily  Journal  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E) 
•  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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PROMOTION 


Internship  Plan  Shaped 
For  All  Departments 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

EVIDENTLY  our  feeling  of 

disappointment  that  so  few 
college  journalism  instructors 
are  taking  advantage  of  NAEA’s 
internship  plan,  which  gives 
the  instructor  practical  business 
experience  on  a  newspaper,  is 
not  shared  by  its  sponsors. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Times  -  Star  and  chairman  of 
the  NAEA  schools  and  colleges 
committee  since  the  internship 
plan  was  started  two  years  ago, 
reminds  us  that  “officers  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  Journalism, 
with  whom  we  work  exclusive¬ 
ly,  have  told  us  several  times 
that  we  could  hardly  expect 
more  than  10  applications  in 
any  one  year.” 

Last  summer,  the  first  year  of 
the  internship  plan,  four  in 
structors  were  placed.  This  sum¬ 
mer  five  are  at  work. 

“Last  year  we  were  unable 
to  place  one  applicant  on  a 
newspaper  satisfactory  to  him," 
Finn  explains.  “This  year  we 
turned  down  two  because  they 
were  not  of  full  faculty  rank, 
and  a  third  we  were  unable  to 
place.  In  addition,  one  man  was 
placed  during  the  spring.” 

There  are,  unfortunately,  a 
number  of  problems  that  con¬ 
spire  to  keep  both  applicants 
and  available  internships  few. 
Big  college  enrollments  force 
instructors  to  teach  classes  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Instructors 
with  families  find  it  difficult  to 
get  suitable  living  quarters. 

Also,  funds  are  limited.  The 
Internships  are  worth  $600, 
paid  for  by  NAEA  out  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  fund  raised  through  contri¬ 
butions.  This  year  there  were 
sonie  50  contributions.  Finn  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  idea  is  not  to  let 
the  paper  pay  the  instructor  di¬ 
rect  because  in  that  case  he 
would  be  an  employe  rather 
than  an  intern. 

“You  suggest,”  Finn  writes, 
“that  NNPA  should  explore  the 
internship  plan.  Our  committee 
has  had  conversations  with  offi¬ 
cers  of  NNPA,  as  well  as  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers.  We 
hope  eventually  to  develop  an 
educational  program  in  which 
all  newspaper  organizations 
will  cooperate. 

“The  faculty  men  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  get  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  promotion  and  clas¬ 
sified  departments  as  well  as  in 
retail  and  general.  We  urge 
newspapers  accepting  interns  to 
give  them  the  widest  possible 
experience. 

“We  think  it  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  if  university  students 
could  be  given  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspapers,  but  we  feel 
it  impossible  to  work  this  out 
on  a  national  basis.  Individual 
newspapers  in  some  instances 
already  have  plans  with  students 


in  their  vicinity,  and  we  hope 
others  will  follow  their  lead.” 

Public  Trust 

IT  WAS  Grover  Cleveland  who 

gave  us  the  dictum  that  “a 
public  office  is  a  public  trust.” 
Now  Eugene  Meyer  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post,  by 
stock  transfers  which  assure 
continuance  of  that  newspaper 
in  the  public  interest,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  publisher’s  of¬ 
fice  is  also  a  public  trust.  From 
the  Post  this  week  comes  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  full  page  with  which 
the  paper  explained  Mr.  Meyer’s 
action.  It  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  the  public  commit¬ 
tee  in  whose  hands  Mr.  Meyer 
has  placed  his  paper’s  future.  It 
makes  a  fine  public-relations 
promotion. 

Basic  Data 

ONE  of  the  smartest  and  most 

useful  research  compilations 
in  some  time  comes  from  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  whose 
clever  cartoon  ads  in  the  trade 
papers  keeps  the  advertising 
fraternity  pretty  well  aware  of 
the  buying  potency  of  Essex 
County. 

The  current  achievement  is 
two  large  data  sheets.  Each 
folds  twice  to  file  size.  One 
sheet  contains  latest  available 
basic  market  data  for  the  60 
“city-counties”  that  account  for 
48%  of  U.  S.  buying  power.  Es¬ 
sex  County  is  13th  in  the  list, 
ranking  just  below  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  just  above  Milwau¬ 
kee.  This  sheet  contains  data 
on  population,  number  of  fami¬ 
lies,  effective  buying  income, 
retail  trade.  retail  outlets, 
wholesale  sales,  manufactures, 
passenger  cars,  and  market  se¬ 
lectors.  Because  it  concentrates 
this  information  on  one  large 
easy-to-work-with  sheet  for  60 
markets,  you  can  see  what  a 
boon  this  should  be  to  agency 
media  men,  and  thereby  what  a 
good  promotion  for  the  News. 

The  other  sheet  contains  the 
same  information  just  for  New 
Jersey.  Tom  Kenney,  News 
promotion  manager,  really  has  a 
smart  one  in  this  service. 

In  the  Bag 

ANDY  TALBOT  of  the  Chicago 

Herald  -  American  pulled  a 
good  public-relations  stunt  with 
the  railroads  when  he  produced 
a  colorful  broadside  promoting 
the  Chicago  Railroad  Fair.  In 
addition  to  spreading  it  around 
where  it  would  do  the  railroads 
some  good,  the  Herald-American 
made  the  broadside  available  to 
the  advertising  and  public-rela¬ 
tions  departments  of  the  major 
railroads. 

R-P  means  Response  Power, 
and  is  the  ^eme  of  a  current 
trade-paper  campaign  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
which  talks  about  its  readers’ 


brand  loyalty  and  repeat  pur¬ 
chasing,  another  R-P. 

If  you're  a  softie  for  the  gay 
nineties  you’ll  like  the  New 
York  Journal- American’s  cur¬ 
rent  broadside  adorned  with  an 
adorning  picture  of  Lillian  Rus¬ 
sell  on  its  cover.  Ever  since  the 
lovely  Lillian’s  day,  the  broad¬ 
side  informs,  the  Journal-Amer- 
ican  has  been  New  York’s  big¬ 
gest  evening  newspaper. 

i^riakt  ^dead 


Exchange  Ideas 

A  NEW  column.  Swap  Shop, 
inaugurated  by  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  invites  readers  to 
send  in  favorite  recipes,  house¬ 
keeping  problems  and  solutions, 
and  homemaking  headaches. 
Purpose  of  the  column  is  an 
exchange  of  ideas  that  will  save 
time  and  money  for  Tuscaloo.sa 
housewives. 

International  Amity  Built 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  begun  a  series  of  sections 
on  the  Marshall  Plan  countries 
with  eight  pages  on  Belgium. 
(See  E&P,  July  24,  p.  64).  Ma¬ 
terial  for  the  section  was  gath¬ 
ered  largely  by  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  European  editorial 
staff.  The  section,  incidentally, 
carried  7,000  lines  of  ads  from 
Belgian  businesses.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  purchased  by 
the  Belgian  Government  for 
distribution  in  Belgium  and 
the  colonies. 

■ 

Reidsville  Review 
Marks  60th  Year 

Reidsville,  N.  C. — The  Reids¬ 
ville  Review  celebrated  its  60th 
birthday  July  30  with  an  anni¬ 
versary  edition  of  eight  sections 
containing  64  pages. 

Originally  organized  as  the 
Democrat  about  1875,  the  paper 
was  first  operated  by  James  and 
Francis  Womack.  In  1885,  C.  R. 
Oliver  and  Ed  Gilliam  bought 
out  the  Womack  brothers.  John 
and  Manton  Oliver  joined  their 
brother  to  replace  Gilliam  in 
1888  and  changed  the  name  to 
the  Review.  Six  years  later  a 
fourth  brother,  R.  J.  Oliver, 
came  into  the  business. 

The  death  of  Manton  Oliver  in 
1945  removed  the  last  of  the 
original  brothers,  but  the  pa¬ 
per’s  60th  anniversary  still 
finds  it  in  family  hands.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.,  president,  and  Charles 
R.  Oliver,  business  manager, 
sons  of  R.  J.,  are  co-editors. 
John  Oliver,  son  of  Manton,  is 
the  vicepresident,  sports  editor, 
makeup  editor  and  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  Members  of  a  still 
younger  generation,  Charlie 
Bob,  son  of  Charles  R.,  and 
Manton  Oliver,  Jr.,  work  in  the 
mailing  department. 
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Syndicates 

continued  from  page 

associated  with  the  ungaiiih 
garment.  ^ 

A  Mystery  Man  is  the  persm 
or  persons  who  authors  ^ 
Morgan,  M.D.,  the  new  Publis 
ERs  Syndicate  strip  featuringa 
doctor.  The  strip  is  hinged  « 
seemingly  authentic  back 
grounds,  and  the  syndicate  says 
it  cannot  name  the  writer  “fa 
professional  reasons.”  Marvin 
Bradley  and  Frank  EdgingtM 
are  the  artists. 

People 

MILDRED  BELLAH,  McNaugb 

Syndicate  editor,  and  Mn 
Charles  V.  McAdam,  wife  of 
the  syndicate’s  president,  are 
touring  Europe. 

Also  traveling  the  continent, 
on  business,  is  Washington  corre 
spondent  ^ther  Van  Wagone 
Tufty.  She  is  writing  for  Turn 
News  Bureau  clients  and  gath¬ 
ering  material  for  a  lecture 
tour  she  will  make  on  her  re 
turn. 

Richard  Kennerley,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  promo¬ 
tion  department,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  American  Surgical 
Trade  Association’s  publication. 

Here  to  gather  material  for 
an  Americanized  Jane  is  Nor¬ 
man  Pett,  creator  of  the  famed 
British  strip  of  the  same  name. 
Transatlantic  distributes  the 
feature. 


Qi—  What's  the 
LARGEST  NET  PAID 
DAILY  SOUTH  OF 
LOS  ANGELES? 

iru 


The 

Long  Beach 

PBESS- 

TELEGHAM 

Doorst«p  D«liv*ry  to 
moro  than  2  out  of 
every  3  Long  Beoeh 
homes! 

Represented  Nationally  by 
CRESMER  k  WOODWARD.  Ik. 
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Daily's  Appeal 
Gets  Hospital 
For  Crippled 

QefXNSBORO,  N.  C. — The  pow¬ 
er  of  the  press  lashed  out  last 
Booth  through  North  Carolina 
p  win  a  crucial  battle  against 
afintile  paralysis. 

On  July  4  from  polio-blitzed 
)(orth  Carolina,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  Co.  flashed  a  state- 
tide  appeal  for  $60,000  to  build 
I  shed-like  temporary  polio  hos- 
Btal.  Nickels,  dimes  and  dol- 
Jn  poured  in  from  every  cor- 
ger  of  the  Tar  Heel  state.  In 
I  week  and  a  half,  donations 
bit  $60,000.  In  two  weeks  they 
bi  doubled,  in  three  weeks 
nore  than  tripled,  and  not  one 
Uson  or  firm  was  solicited. 

In  addition  to  funds  donated. 
;il)or  unions,  building  material 
nyppliers,  contractors,  architects 
ud  hundreds  of  others  con¬ 
tributed  free  or  at  cost  their 
jwrices  and  supplies.  These 
donations  alone  amount  to  more 
than  $50,000. 

Instead  of  an  emergency, 
nailed-together  hospital  unit. 
Greensboro  is  building  a  mod- 
on,  permanent  institution.  The 
Greensboro  News  Co.,  through 
its  two  dailies,  the  Greensboro 
Diilj/  News  and  Greensboro 
Secord,  led  the  appeal  which  is 
rcnlting  in  a  hospital  structure 
-aittout  land  and  equipment — • 
that  will  have  a  value  in  excess 
ol  $250,000.  Some  estimates 
nn  as  high  as  $500,000. 

Carl  Jeffress,  the  company’s 


business  manager,  who  was  fund 
committee  chairman,  had 
thought  chances  were  about 
even  $60,000  could  be  raised. 

From  the  beginning,  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  appeal  was  over¬ 
whelming.  As  the  two  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  print  daily 
stories  about  the  need  for  a 
new  hospital,  contributions  be¬ 
gan  piling  up  at  a  wholly  un¬ 
expected  rate.  Newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  civic  groups  in 
surrounding  counties  joined  the 
effort. 

The  appeal  has  been  more  in¬ 
fectious  tnan  the  disease  it  is 
fighting.  And  instead  of  a  bar¬ 
racks  building.  Piedmont,  North 
Carolina  is  getting  a  134-bed 
permanent  hospital  with  nurses’ 
quarters  which  will  open  its 
doors  soon  not  only  to  polio 
victims,  but  also  to  patients 
with  other  crippling  diseases. 

■ 

Iowa  Daily  Rewarded 
For  Hospital  Fight 

Clinton,  Iowa — The  Clinton 
Herald  has  been  presented  the 
national  citation  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  veterans. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Herald 
and  its  managing  editor,  Ever¬ 
ett  A.  Streit,  received  Iowa  de¬ 
partment  citations. 

W.  C.  Eastland,  editor  of  the 
Herald,  accepted  the  national 
award  on  behalf  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  making  special  mention  of 
Streit's  personal  efforts.  The 
Herald  spearheaded  the  fight  to 
reopen  Schick  General  hospital 
in  Clinton. 


Stories  of  Filth 
With  Pictures 
Help  Polio  Fight 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — A  series  of 
articles  on  disease  -  breeding 
slum  areas  appearing  in  the 
Charlotte  News  resulted  in  im¬ 
mediate  City  Council  action  to 
combat  the  polio  epidemic  grip¬ 
ping  North  Carolina’s  largest 
city. 

Even  before  the  last  of  five 
special  articles  by  News  Re¬ 
porter  Tom  Fesperman  ap¬ 
peared,  the  City  Council,  in 
special  session,  called  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  city’s  standard 
housing  ordinance. 

The  law  requires  that  all 
houses  in  the  city  be  equipped 
with  installed  running  water, 
toilets,  bath  facilities,  sinks, 
electric  lights,  screens,  and  be 
made  structurally  safe  for  hu¬ 
man  occupancy  or  else  be  de¬ 
molished  entirely. 

Further  orders  came  from  the 
city’s  garbage  disposal  superin¬ 
tendent.  Final  notice  was  served 
to  householders  for  purchase  of 
a  standard  garbage  container 
with  a  maximum  capacity  of 
30  pounds,  else  “violators  will 
be  prosecuted  and  subjected  to 
a  fine  up  to  $50  for  each  sep¬ 
arate  day  of  violation.’’ 

A  crackdown  policy  was  made 
to  property  owners  who  refuse 
to  comply  with  instructions  for 
cutting  weeds  and  surface 
growth  on  lots  within  the  city 
limits.  The  same  $50-per-day 
penalty  is  now  in  force. 


Before  writing  the  series, 
Fesperman,  with  a  News  pho¬ 
tographer  and  members  of  a 
Junior  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
sanitation  inspection  committee, 
toured  sections  of  the  city — 
some  of  them  not  considered 
“slum’’  areas — and  found  hun¬ 
dreds  of  examples  of  violation 
of  the  Sanitation  Code. 

The  News  gave  the  stories 
three  and  four-column  spreads, 
publishing  each  day  pictures  of 
the  filth  as  it  was  found.  With 
cases  of  poliomyelitis  mounting 
daily,  an  irate  citizenry  demand¬ 
ed  action. 

With  both  barrels  blazing,  the 
News  attacked  the  situation  edi¬ 
torially,  calling  for  immediate 
action. 

The  articles  by  Fesperman 
are  being  applauded  daily  by 
readers  who  submit  letters  to 
the  newspaper’s  “People’s  Plat¬ 
form.” 

■ 

West,  Former  Editor 
Baltimore  Sun,  Dies 

Harold  E.  West,  81,  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sunday  Sun,  died  in  Baltimore, 
July  24.  He  went  to  work  for 
the  Sun  as  copyboy  when  he 
was  16,  and  remain^  with  the 
Sun  for  41  years.  As  reporter 
he  covered  Coxey’s  Army,  the 
Baltimore  fire,  and  was  White 
House  corresiwndent  during 
Wilson’s  administration. 

After  holding  many  executive 
positions  on  the  Sun,  he  re¬ 
signed  'in  1923  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 


It  Happened  in  ’76 


•  It  was  in  1876  that  Louis  Pasteur,  one  of 
France’s  greatest  scientists,  published  his  book, 
“Studies  on  Beer,”  the  result  of  five  years’ 
research  in  breweries  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England. 

Pasteur’s  research  proved  conclusively  that 
fermentation  is  produced  only  by  yeast.  He 
showed  that  biological  changes  are  due  to 
micro-organisms,  that  these  can  be  introduced 
from  the  air.  For  practical  brewing  he  pat¬ 
ented  a  method  for  expelling  the  air  from 
boiled  wort  (the  infusion  of  malt  and  cereals), 
also  a  fermentation  tank  designed  to  prevent 
exposure  of  wort  to  contamination.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  fermentation  was  controlled  and  brewing 
advanced,  in  one  big  step,  from  a  hit-or-miss 
practice  to  an  exacting  science. 


The  French  scientist’s  discoveries  meant 
more  of  a  boon  to  mankind  than  merely  stand¬ 
ardizing  or  improving  the  quality  of  a  favorite 
beverage.  For  he  wrote  in  his  book,  “When 
we  see  beer  and  wine  subjected  to  deep  altera¬ 
tions  because  they  have  given  refuge  to  micro¬ 
organisms  invisibly  introduced ...  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  pursue  the  thought  that  similar 
facts  may,  must,  take  place  in  animals  and 
in  man.” 

Out  of  the  knowledge  he  gained  from  stud¬ 
ies  in  fermentation  came  pasteurization  and 
new  understandings  in  medicine  and  surgery 
which  have  saved  countless  lives. 

Thus  brewing  played  a  significant  role  in 
science.  Today,  in  turn,  science  plays  an  es¬ 
sential  role  in  brewing. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Brooks  Calls  Separate 
Confabs  ‘Impractical’ 

By  Jerry  Walker 


AFTER  174  hours  and  12  min¬ 
utes  of  radio-television  cover¬ 
age  of  three  political  conven¬ 
tions,  William  F.  Brooks  had  a 
word  to  say  about  Editor  Frank 
A.  Clarvoe's  appeal  for  separate 
press  conferences  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television. 

“Impractical,”  said  Brooks,  in 
an  objective  sort  of  way  which 
recalled  his  14  years’  experience 
as  an  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  executive  before 
he  became  director  of  news  and 
special  events  for  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Since  1946  he 
has  been  an  NBC  vicepresident, 
in  charge  of  news,  special  events 
and  international  relations. 

Clarvoe,  editor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  had  complained  that 
“our  skill^  reporters  of  long 
experience  had  too  many  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  Philadelphia  con¬ 
ventions.  .  .  .  Questions  based  on 
long  background  study  by  news¬ 
papermen  were  broadcast  or 
televised  immediately.  Why 
should  the  newspaper  be  the 
tail  of  any  communications 
kite?”  (E&P,  July  17,  p.  14.) 

To  that.  Brooks  replied: 
“Some  radio  newsmen  possess 
more  background  knowledge 
than  some  newspaper  reporters. 
They  get  around  more;  they  are 
allowed  lots  more  time  to  ex¬ 
plore  story  possibilities  than  are 
newspapermen  who  have  lots  of 
routine  chores  to  take  care  of. 

“Many  of  our  news  staff  have 
had  considerable  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  I  know  of  several 
instances  where  newspapermen 
have  profited  a  great  deal  from 
questions  asked  by  radio  news¬ 
men  at  press  conferences.” 

Brooks  reached  for  a  pen  to 
okay  another  convention  ex¬ 
pense  voucher.  “Take  a  look 
at  what  I  ^aid  about  Washing¬ 
ton  coverage  in  my  book.”  he 
suggested.  A  handy  copy  of 
“Radio  News  Writing” — soon  to 
be  used  as  a  textbook  in  sev¬ 
eral  journalism  schools  —  filled 
out  his  reply  to  Clarvoe: 

“Washington  analysts  —  like 
their  Washington  newspaper 
counterparts,  are  usually  tops 
in  their  profession.  They  are 
students  of  affairs  and  events 
and  of  people.  Most  of  them 
have  come  into  radio  after  many 
years  in  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  work  in  Washington.” 

To  ask  or  expect  any  person 
of  importance  to  submit  to  three 
separate  interviews  —  Clarvoe 

suggested  they  be  spaced  15 

minutes  apart — would  be  an  im¬ 
position,  virtually  impossible 

and  .  .  .  Brooks  repeated  .  .  . 
“impractical.” 

NBC’s  news  chief,  noted 

among  his  fellow-workers  for 
on-the-spot  observation  and  di¬ 
rection,  had  a  feeling,  he  said, 
that  criticism  of  radio’s  cover¬ 
age  stemmed  from  the  old  feud 
between  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting.  They  each  have  a  job 
to  do,  as  he  sees  it,  and  there’s 


no  direct  competition  in  the 
field  of  news  presentation. 

Radio,  especially  the  network, 
has  its  “standards”  and  news 
“policy”  which  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter.  As  Brooks 


William  F.  Brooks 


puts  it  for  the  students:  “The 
( radio  news )  editor  stands 
guard  against  lapses  into  bad 
news  judgment,  bad  writing 
style,  and  violations  of  editorial 
policy.  .  .  .  You  can  report  al¬ 
most  any  legitimate  story  so 
long  as  you  stick  to  qualified 
facts  and  avoid  some  of  the  piti¬ 
less  reality  of  expression  that  is 
passable  in  the  press.” 

In  the  field  of  comment,  news¬ 
paper  writers  have  greater  lee¬ 
way.  NBC  gave  nine  hours  and 
35  minutes  of  radio  time  and 
22  hours  and  45  minutes  of  tele¬ 
vision  time  to  the  Progressive 
Party  convention,  but  Brooks 
found  special  enjoyment  in  read¬ 
ing  what  H.  L.  Mencken  wrote 
about  it  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
He  still  carried  a  clipping  of  a 
Mencken  column. 

Would  radio  ever  offer 
Mencken  fare?  Not  a  network, 
said  Brooks,  but  maybe  a  local 
station  would  .  .  .  some  day. 

Gold  Rush  .  .  .  Blue  Chip 

“TELEVISION  time  is  running 

out  in  a  feverish  Gold  Rush 
of  Blue  Chip  advertising  to 
stake  out  claims  in  a  fabulously 
rich  field,”  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  which  has  just  i.ssued 
“A  Brief  Study  of  Current  Tele¬ 
vision  Facilities,  Programs  and 
Audience.” 

“It  is  quickly  becoming  a  case 
of  jump  in  or  be  left  out,”  the 
agency  warn?  its  clients.  “The 
expense  of  jumping  in  is  great. 


It  may  prove  to  be  the  price  of 
good  time  on  tclevi.«ion  when  it 
arrives  for  the  mass.” 

"Theater  Guild,”  a  one-hour 
show,  can  be  had  on  seven  NBC 
stations  for  $139,212.50  for  13 
weeks.  The  price  includes  tal¬ 
ent  costs  of  $117,600.  Or  a  five- 
minute  news  show  on  four  CBS 
stations  is  available  at  $4,815 
per  week.  A  one-minute  spot 
five  evenings  on  five  DuMont 
stations  costs  $1,108.50  per  week. 

The  L  &  M.  study  says  “there 
are  already  ways  to  make  tele¬ 
vision  pay  off  for  some  adver¬ 
tisers;  others  must  regard  it 
simply  as  a  sound  investment 
for  the  future.” 

¥  •  • 

Set  ownership  is  expected  to 
reach  870,000  by  the  end  of 
1948.  Manufacturers  reported 
TV  set  production  in  June  hit 
a  new  high,  64,333,  making  total 
output  since  the  war  463,943. 

«  «  * 

In  the  event  television  is 

moved  to  new  channels,  present 
set  owners  will  be  able  to  buy 
“inexpensive”  attachments  to 
keep  sets  from  being  obsolete, 
it  was  reported  by  Emerson  Ra¬ 
dio  &  Phonograph  Corp. 

*  *  * 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
will  “go  Broadway”  in  a  big 
way  Aug.  10,  making  its  bow  in 
television  with  WJZ-TV.  Every¬ 
body  from  an  organ  grinder 
(and  his  monkey)  to  Grover 
Whalen  will  participate  in  the 
inaugural  show. 

Later  this  year,  ABC  expects 
to  be  operating  from  new  video 
studios — "America’s  largest.” 

Keep  Movingl 
WHAT  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  told  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  when  it  asked  for 
more  time  to  determine  whether 
it  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  FM 
plans: 

“The  Comission  has  received 
several  similar  requests  from 
FM  permittees  and  has  uni¬ 
formly  denied  them.  What  you 
are  in  effect  requesting  is  that 
an  FM  channel  be  reserved  for 
you  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and  that  you  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  any  use  of  that 
channel  in  the  meantime. 

“The  Commission  believes 
that  a  grant  of  such  a  request 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Communications  Act,  and 
against  the  public  interest  in 
that  the  public  might  thereby 
be  denied  an  FM  service  which 
could  otherwise  be  provided  by 
another  applicant  who  is  now 
ready  to  go  ahead.” 


Television  Station 

Eugene  S.  Thomas  has  betn 
named  general  manager  of  tele¬ 
vision  station  WOIC,  Washin 
ton,  D.  C.,  by  Theodore  t 
Streibert,  president  of  WOR 
New  York,  owner  of  the  vl^ 
station.  His  appointment  is  g. 
fective  Sept.  1. 

Thomas  has  been  sales  ma. 
ager  of  WOR  since  1938.  Heii 
president  of  the  Sales  Exeta. 
tives  Club  of  New  York  aid 
last  May  completed  his  secoid 
term  as  president  of  the  Adva- 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Advertisiii 
Federation  of  America. 

Before  joining  WOR,  le 
worked  as  District  Building  n- 
porter  for  the  Washington  He- 
aid,  copy  editor  and  reporta 
for  the  Washington  Daily  Newt, 
and  feature  writer  for  the 
Washington  Star.  Then  he  did 
public  relations  work  and  ma& 
aged  the  Atwater  Kent  National 
Radio  Auditions. 

■ 

4-A  Names  Group  on 
Government  Relations 

A  new  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  Educator  and  Consumer 
Relations  has  been  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  It  will 
deal  with  legislative  policy  and 
relations  with  government  offi 
•cials,  educators  and  consumer 
leaders. 

Chairman  of  the  18-man  com 
mittee  is  William  Reydel,  part 
ner  in  Newell-Emmett  Co.  Vice 
chairman  is  A.  W.  Seiler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

Richard  L.  Scheidker,  vice 
president  of  AAAA,  is  commit¬ 
tee  secretary. 

■ 

Scientific  Approach 
Gains  in  Advertising 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  advertising  will  be 
increasingly  analytical,  scientific 
and  highly  technical,  Sam  R. 
Bloom,  advertising  director  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  told 
members  of  the  Dallas  Adver¬ 
tising  League. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing,  Bloom  said,  “We  must  start 
learning  all  over  again  in  this 
profession  of  advertising.” 

Knowledge  of  media  and  fre¬ 
quency  will  no  longer  suifice 
for  the  advertiser,  but  ho  will 
be  primarily  concerned  with 
knowing  the  market  and  the 
composition  of  the  market, 
Bloom  said. 


RADIO  LISTINGS 

in 

i^lp-i^wday 

ARE  ALL  PAID  SPACE 

DICKINSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Avorm*  Now  York  17,  H.  Y. 
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STAR  PERFORMERS  OF  TOMORROW ...  MAKE  THEIR  DEBUT  TODAY! 


MOOUIATION  MONITOR 


VISUAL  FREQUENCY  MONITOR 
TYPE  3102-A 


R.F  WAVE-FORM  MONITOR 
TYPE  3034-A 


SYNC  STRETCHER 
TYPE  5057-A 


REMOTE  SYNC  PHASING  UNIT 
20-INCH  PICTURE  MONITOR  3036-A 

TYPE  2116  ^  . 


PICTURE  DISTRIBUTION  AMPLIFIER 
TYPE  3031 -A 


3-INCH  WAVEFORM  MONITOR 
TYPE  3109 


LOW-VOLTAGE  POWER  SUPPLY 
TYPES019-A 

Yt'  "y  V." 


12-INCH  PICTURE  MONITOR 


▲  Telecasting  is  now  strictly  "professional.''  And 
▼  in  the  grand  tradition  of  the  theatre,  "The  Show 
Must  Go  On!",  regardless. 

To  that  end,  Du  Mont  provides,  in  addition  to 
the  basic  studio  and  transmitting  equipment, 
those  final  touches  for  smoothest  television  pro¬ 
gramming-waveform  checking  and  monitoring. 


off-the-air  reception,  sync  stretching,  picture 
monitoring,  remote  sync  phasing,  low-voltage 
power  supply,  and  many  other  functions,  in  the 
form  of  accessory  equipment. 

Shown  above  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  Du 
Mont  aids  to  attaining  "The  First  with  the  Finest 
in  Television." 


1^  Write  for  descriptive  literature, 


OallIN  •.  OU  MONT  LAaONATONIta,  INC. 


ALLEN  1.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC.  •  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  42  HARDING  AYE..  CLIFTON.  N.  J.  •  DU  MONT  NETWORK 
AND  STATION  WABD.  SIS  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK  22.  N  Y  •  DU  MONT'S  JOHN  WANAMAKER  TELEVISION  STUDIOS.  WANAMAKER 
PLACE.  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y.  •  STATION  WTTG,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  HOME  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Interesting 
And  Facts 

IF  NEWS  photographers  could 

keep  up  with  all  the  articles 
being  published  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  these  days,  they  would  have 
so  much  shop  talk  on  their 
tongues  they  wouldn't  have 
time  to  gripe  about  the  pictures 
they  missed. 

The  regular  conductor  of  this 
department  being  on  vacation, 
taking  pictures,  let’s  browse 
through  some  publications  and 
see  what's  being  written  for  and 
about  lensmen. 

UN's  Sheepdog 

In  United  Nations  World,  Eve¬ 
lyn  G.  Kessel  tells  about  the  UN 
job  of  "sheep  dog  to  photogra¬ 
phers.”  Many  cameramen  know 
Mrs.  Audrey  Langston,  chief 
liaison  officer  for  photography 
at  Lake  Success,  so  continue 
reading: 

“Besides  supervising  camera 
work  at  General  Assembly  and 
Security  sessions,  early  and  late, 
Mrs.  Langston  is  the  very  moth¬ 
erly  parent  of  8-year-old  twin 
boys  who  are  a  career  in  them¬ 
selves.  From  England's  North¬ 
umberland,  the  boys  consider 
themselves  half  Scotch — ‘It’s  the 
kilts — they  adore  them!’  Mrs. 
Langston  herself  seems  half  Am¬ 
erican — breezy  manner,  slim 
figure,  trim  hair-cut,  diverting 
use  of  Americanese.  She  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  keen  interest  in  fash¬ 
ion  since  arriving  in  October, 
1945. 

"Her  job  isn’t  to  take  pictures. 
She  just  arranges  for  them.  If 
a  newspaper  wants  a  shot  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Faris  el 
Khouri,  it  must  be  arranged 
without  breaching  protocol  or 
antagonizing  the  subects.  ‘Gro¬ 
myko  was  a  tough  one — he  did¬ 
n’t  like  to  pose.  But  if  we  waited 
until  he  was  in  a  likely  spot  and 
then  snapped  him,  he  didn't 
mind  a  bit.’ 

"During  General  Assembly  she 
has  to  be  a  ‘sheep-dog.’  ‘As  soon 
as  the  gavel  goes  down  every 
photographer  must  clear  out;  it’s 
my  job  to  see  that  he  does.’  I5ur- 
ing  the  first  General  Assembly 
in  the  U.  S.,  when  Molotov  ap¬ 
peared  everyone  wanted  a  pic¬ 
ture.  All  the  photographers 
snapped  furiously,  bulbs  flash¬ 
ing,  until  the  meeting  was 
about  to  begin.  A  tardy  one 
panted  up,  toting  camera  and 
bulbs.  He  begged,  cajoled  —  just 
one  shot  or  he  would  lose  his 
job. 

Pop!  Went  the  Bulb 

‘‘With  a  qualm,  she  consented. 
Then,  in  full  view  of  everyone 
the  thing  happened  that  never 
happens  —  the  bu.b  exploded 
right  in  Molotov’s  face,  shower¬ 
ing  him  with  broken  glass.  The 
huge  hall  seethed  with  conjec¬ 
ture.  Secret  police  and  delegates 
milled  about.  Molotov  was  the 
only  calm  one — he  never  batted 
an  eye.  But  it  was  awful:  as¬ 
signed  to  be  inconspicuous  and 
being  so  terribly  conspicuous! 

“She  still  likes  photographers 
though.  The  inimitable  Leo  Ro¬ 
senthal,  NUW’s  own  photogra- 


People 
in  Print 

pher,  known  to  everyone  at 
Lake  Success,  is  her  favorite 
character.  Cameramen  are  never 
dull,  she  says.  Like  the  one  at 
a  night  session  of  the  Security 
Council  in  June.  Substituting 
for  his  paper’s  regular  man,  he 
was  more  used  to  baseball  than 
protocol. 

“We  have  the  regulars  beauti¬ 
fully  trained.  This  guy  didn’t 
know  the  rules  and  couldn’t  care 
less.  It  was  the  time  Austin  was 
speaking  so  long  about  salvag¬ 
ing  the  holy  places  of  Palestine 
— I  guess  a  juicy  murder  was 
more  his  meat.  Just  happened  to 
glance  up  at  the  photographers' 
booths  and  there,  in  full  view 
of  delegates  and  visitors,  was 
the  new  man  twitching  his 
stockinged  feet  as  they  rested 
on  the  ledge.  After  that  I  stuck 
around  until  2  a.m.  to  see  that 
relaxing  went  just  so  far!" 

Those  Committee  Shots 

Robert  Boyd,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal  staffer,  has  some 
good  advice  for  his  fellows  in 
the  National  Publisher,  organ  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  has  to  do  with  those 
shots  of  three  men  and  a  piece 
of  paper — you  know,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  committee,  etc. 
Says  Boyd; 

“When  three  people  get  to¬ 
gether  and  look  at  a  scrap  of 
paper  it’s  ten  to  one  that  their 
pictures  will  be  in  tomorrow’s 
paper  and  it  is  a  fact  that  over 
half  of  the  pictures  the  news 
photographers  take  are  three 
people  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

“I  have  covered  thousands  of 
those  assignments  with  only 
slight  variations.  Sometimes  it 
is  two  people  or  four  or  five. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  piece  of  cheese 
(quite  often  in  Wisconsin)  or  a 
perfect  pinochle  hand  that  is  re¬ 
ceiving  that  undivided  attention, 
but  the  basic  rules  are  the  same 
and  it  is  still,  in  the  lingo  of 
the  camera  chauffeur  a  ’three 
men  and  a  piece  of  paper.’ 

“Compactness  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Picture 
editors  don’t  seem  to  be  too  in¬ 
terested  in  which  way  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  looking,  or  why.  as  long 
as  they  are  close  together  and 
fit  into  two  columns.  So  get 
’em  chummy.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
push  them  around.  If  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  are  beauti¬ 
ful  blondes  get  right  in  there 
and  demonstrate  how  intimate  it 
is  possible  to  get.  Overlap  their 
shoulders,  get  their  heads  close 
together,  then  on  the  print 
trim  ’em  right  down  to  the  ears. 

Wake  'Em  Up! 

“Wake  ’em  up  by  getting  a 
low  angle  and  making  them  hold 
their  heads  up  and  look  at  the 
top  of  'the  piece  of  paper.’  Too 
high  a  camera  angle  or  a  chin 
that  is  too  low  makes  their  eyes 
looked  closed  and  gives  that 
‘sleeping  beauty’  effect  detri¬ 
mental  to  people  having  their 
pictures  in  the  paper.  Get  them 
looking  at  the  top  of  the  paper 
or  a  couple  of  inches  above  it. 


If  they  are  looking  over  it,  watch 
to  be  sure  it  doesn’t  look  like 
they  are  staring  off  into  space. 

“If  possible  use  a  program  or 
your  own  newspaper  ( never, 
NEVER  the  opposition  paper)  so 
that  you  can  read  what  is  on  the 
back  (or  the  front?).  The  edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  like  to  have  the 
face  of  the  program  readable  so 
they  can  copy  the  name  of  the 
organization  into  the  cutlines. 
Besides  they  cannot  accuse  you 
of  interpreting  NEA  as  Non- 
Edible  Applesauce. 

“Now  how  are  we  going  to 
pick  three  from  a  group  of  a 
hundred  or  more?” 

Credit  for  Photographs 

As  for  credit  to  commercial 
photographers,  the  bulletin  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  contains 
some  handy  advice,  which  pic¬ 
ture  editors,  too,  might  bear  in 
mind: 

“A  local  bride-elect  brought 
in  a  picture  for  publication.  On 
the  back  was  stamped  ‘Made 
and  copyrighted  by  Blank 
Studios,  130  W.  10th  St.,  Blank- 
ville,  N.  C.’  along  with  a  note 
by  the  photographer  that  the 
credit  line  ‘must  be  published  if 
picture  is  reproduced.’  Would  we 
be  liable  for  violating  the  copy¬ 
right  law  if  we  published  the 
picture  without  giving  the  pho¬ 
tographer  credit? 

“It  is  quite  likely  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  guilty  of  misrepre¬ 
senting  in  his  claim  that  the 
photo  is  copyrighted  inasmuch 
as  the  general  rule  is  that  a  neg¬ 
ative  and  its  positive  are  the 
property  of  the  subject.  We 
question  whether  the  photogra¬ 
pher  could  obtain  a  copyright  on 
the  picture,  since  a  photo  is  not 
new.  original  or  novel.  Under 
the  legal  rule  it  would  seem  that 
only  the  bride-elect  could  have 
the  photo  copyrighted.  Since 
she  paid  for  the  photo  and  it 
was  here  property,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  credit  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  not  necessary  even 
if  he  has  the  delusion  that  he 
can  agree  to  or  prohibit  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Ask  him  to  show  his 
certificate  of  registration.  Copy¬ 
right  Form  B5,  or  copy  of  appli¬ 
cation  Form  J. 

“The  reason  for  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  demand  is  obvious.  Pho¬ 
tographers  are  unusually  poor 
advertisers  and  a  credit  line  is 
getting  something  for  nothing. 
Ordinarily,  newspapers  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  giving  credit 
to  photographers  only  when  the 


latter  furnish  the  photo  withou: 
charge  either  to  the  paper  oi 
the  subject.” 

Shutter  Shots 

WILLARD  (BILL)  ARVESETH 

chief  of  black  and  white  phe 
tography  for  the  Salt  Lake  Citi 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  who  su¬ 
pervises  a  corps  of  lensmen  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  150  pictures  per 
day,  came  to  Utah  from  Norwar 
22  years  ago.  He  learned  phu 
tography  from  working  in  a  phu 
tographic  shop. 

Paul  Briol,  former  Cincimiati 
(O.)  Enquirer  staff  photogra- 
pher,  now  free  lancing,  is  cu 
defendant  in  a  $10,000  damage 
suit.  Mrs.  Lillian  Pitzer  sued 
Briol  and  Coney  Island  Inc.,  an 
amusement  park,  claiming  a 
flash  bulb  in  Briol’s  camera  ex¬ 
ploded  while  he  was  shooting 
an  aerial  act  and  a  piece  of  glass 
injured  her  eye. 

Hydrojet  Corp.  of  Trenton, 
Mich.,  has  brought  out  a  photo 
washer  ($3.95)  which  maintains 
a  constant  wAter  level  even 
though  the  tray  is  below  the 
sink  or  some  distance  from  it. 
The  faucet  fits  almost  any 
household  faucet.  Jet  pumping 
action  produces  an  active  ro¬ 
tary  motion  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  may  be  washed 
at  one  time. 

Eugene  Christensen  has  re¬ 
signed  as  staff  photographer  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  to  become  an  insurance  ad¬ 
juster. 

■ 

Students  Prepare 
Plenty  of  Copy 

Boston — Covering  everything 
from  the  Republican  convention 
in  Philadelphia  to  afternoon  teas, 
30  students  in  a  six-week  news 
reporting  course  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  wrote  215,769  words  for 
26  newspapers  in  the  suburban 
and  community  areas  of  Greater 
Boston.  Each  student  averaged 
almost  7,200  words  for  the  five 
weeks  available  for  work— this 
aside  from  regular  courses. 

In  a  course  designed  to  offer 
each  student  in  journalism  ac¬ 
tual  newspaper  experience,  each 
class  member  is  required  to 
make  his  own  contacts  and  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  individual 
publishers  of  the  papers.  From 
that  point,  students  work  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  newspapers  in 
covering  assignments,  doing  re¬ 
writes.  editing,  or  whatever  jobs 
are  given  them. 


MOVING? 

l^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
*  *  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ond 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
Chanae  frooi: 

. . /h<- . 

. . 

Citjr . Zonr .  State . 

To: 

Street  . . . 

City .  .  State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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570  Students 
Hold  Associate 
Status  in  Guild 


C  vania  showed  Tixcontacir  but 

Sa  SyTourSliiS; 

nn7ts‘ari%n^^^^^^  The  well  organized  units  or 

2ss0ci3t6  units  nre  functioning,  grouns  shown  in  the  suDole- 
Organization  drives  in  seven 

r,r‘“  ™'”S  irSwa  20“‘membe?i; 

ni  fn  Harvard,  11;  Wayne  U.,  30  pros- 

’r/Srafs?Thowld""'’°"'  MiSll  with '  45“ai 

as  there "tere  bit  US  ?6'‘'''membe?r‘‘ c'oiJmWa*®'?! 

riSta-SSraX/ursTiurTnl  Vbr^‘"c^S?‘ 

the  “first  active  years”  caused 

Mirguerite  H.  McCollum,  inter-  Hstinv  2’i 

nitional  representative,  to  pre-  final  report,  listing 

Hirt  at  least  1  000  associate  colleges  as  the  scene  of  estab- 
ilbers  by  the  end^f  the  promising 

Si  school  yelr  The  renort  drives,  indicated  the  associate 
S  puSeri^  have  beguTS  «‘=tivity  mushroomed  toward 
litre  opposition  to  the  program  graduation  time^ 
but  to  date  have  not  begun  to  _  ,  t  t  j 

interfere  seriously.”  Sychrciva  In  LonuOn; 

JTaS'vorS^rSapi'Jf  gro^  Deposed  In  Red  Coup 

ing  publisher  pressure,”  the  re-  United  Nations  headquarteis 
port  stated.  “We  have  had  di-  received  word  this  week  that 
red  contact  with  at  least  57  Lev  Sychrava.  vicechairman  of 
faculty  members  of  whom  18  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom 
are  guildsmen  presently.  Many  of  Information  and  of  the  Press, 
others  were  former  members,  is  “safe  and  sound”  in  Londom 
The  great  majority  have  indi-  Concern  for  his  safety  had 
cated  they  would  not  interfere  been  expressed  after  the  Corn- 
one  way  or  another;  however,  munist  coup  in  Prague  and  his 
10  deans  or  influential  profes-  failure  to  attend  the  Geneva 
SOTS  have  expressed  their  com-  Conference  on  press  freedom  in 
pirte  approval  and  offered  va-  March.  The  61-year-old  journal- 
rious  types  of  advice  and  as-  ist  was  removed  as  chief  editor 
sistince.”  of  Narodni  Osvobozen  after  the 

A  supplemental  report,  made  coup. 

bf  states  and  completed  at  an  Dr.  Sychrava,  the  reports  in- 
arlier  date,  showed  some  con-  dicated,  is  preparing  to  take  up 
acts  or  associate  activity  in  32  work  as  secretary  of  a  Provi- 
.sates  and  the  District  of  Co-  sional  Committee  for  a  World 
labia.  While  this  showed  Conference  on  Human  Rights, 
some  contact”  with  109  colleges  He  was  seized  trying  to  leave 
lod  universities,  few  lusty  or-  Czechoslovakia  without  a  police 
paized  units  were  reported,  stamp  on  his  passport,  but  freed 
.bilysis  of  the  contacts  made  after  four  days’  imprisonment, 
showed  the  range  was  from  ■ 

Koplete  organization  of  units 

down  to  activity  by  a  single  oummer  oerenaae 
person,  or  even  a  letter  asking  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Iran  application  card  for  one  Evening  News  presented  its  first 
sadent.  Summer  Serenade  of  the  1948 

Ihe  San  Francisco-Oakland  season  before  an  audience  of 
pnW  has  signed  more  than  103  5141  in  Offerman  Stadium, 
sadents  in  four  colleges.  Con-  Gladys  Swarthout  and  the  Buf- 
aets  have  been  made  with  falo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
smn  California  colleges.  The  performed. 


You  Get  a  Bigger 
Telephone  Package 
Than  Ever  Before 


When  you  buy  telephone  service  you  buy  a 
great  big  package  of  convenience,  safety,  happi¬ 
ness  anti  achievement  all  wrapped  into  one. 
More  minutes  in  the  day.  More  things  done, 
more  easily. 

You  buy  contacts  with  people  —  a  quick,  de¬ 
pendable,  economical  way  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  almost  everybtKly,  everywhere. 

You  now  get  a  bigger  package  than  ever  be¬ 
cause  there  are  more  telephones  than  e^er.  In 
the  three  years  since  the  war,  we’ve  added  nearly 
9,000,000  new  Bell  telephones  —  an  increase 
of  40'  . 

Many  of  these  new  telephones  are  right  in 
your  city,  town  or  ncighborhtxKl.  They  are 
friends,  relatives,  neighbors,  diKtors,  nurses, 
stores,  offices:  a  larger  world  within  your  reach. 
The  value  of  your  own  telephone  has  increased 
because  you  can  call  so  many  more  people  — 
and  so  many  more  can  call  you. 

It’s  a  big  package,  this  telephone  package, 
and  it  keeps  on  getting  bigger  day  bv  dav. 


One  Essential  Factor 
In  a  Pleasant  Vacation 


Nothing  contributes  to  vacation  restiulness  like 
knowing  that  things  will  be  all  right  in  your 
absence.  Many  a  plant  executive  will  enjoy  the 
thought  that  while  he  is  away,  dependable,  uni- 
iorni  Certified  Mats  remain  on  the  job. 
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Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  Active 
In  City  Festival 

Niagara  Falu,  N.  Y. — Lack¬ 
ing  only  aix  years  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  own  centennial,  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Gazette  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  recent 
observance  of  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Niagara  Falls  as  a  village. 

Among  the  features  of  the 
month-long,  citywide  centennial 
festival  were  displays,  in  down¬ 
town  shop  windows,  showing 
the  functions  and  products  of 
local  business  and  industry. 
The  Gazette's  window  display 
featured  a  panorama  of  local 
and  world  history  presented 
through  the  medium  of  old  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  covering  the 
highlights  of  world  affairs  since 
1854,  the  Gazette  editions  served 
to  recall  some  of  the  epic  feats 
of  daredeviltry  and  other  local 
events  which  have  been  carried 
all  over  the  world  by  press 
association  wires.  Among  these 
were  front  page  stories  about 
the  trip  over  the  falls  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  by  Bobby  Leach  in  1911; 
the  ice  bridge  tragedy  in  which 
three  persons  w'ere  swept  to 
their  death  when  Uie  ice  in  the 
lower  Niagara  River  suddenly 
broke  up  in  1912,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  famous  “Honey¬ 
moon  Bridge”  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  wall  of  ice  in  1938. 

One  of  the  most  effective  eye- 
catchers  in  the  Gazette’s  win¬ 
dow  display  was  the  news¬ 
paper’s  microfilm  projector. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  the 
thousands  who  viewed  the  win¬ 
dow  display,  this  was  the  first 
sight  of  such  a  machine  in  op¬ 
eration. 

An  even  more  effective  eye 
catcher  represented  the  Gazette 
in  the  climatic  centennial  par¬ 
ade  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  July  23.  She  is  Miss  Bev¬ 
erly  Mosher,  a  19-year-old 
blonde  who  works  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  who  was  chosen  .as 
one  of  the  principal  attendants 
of  Centennial  Queen  Rita 
Sugar  on  the  Queen’s  float  in 
the  parade. 

The  Gazette  was  begun  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  1854, 
under  the  editorship  of  William 
Pool.  It  became  an  afternoon 
daily  on  March  17,  1893,  the 
first  birthday  of  the  City  of 
Niagara  Falls.  President  and 
Publisher  Alanson  C.  Deuel  has 
been  associated  with  the  Ga¬ 
zette  since  1895. 

a 

Pearson-Hargrove 

Washington — Two  newspaper 
families  were  joined  last  week 
with  the  wedding  in  Paris  of 
Paul  Pearson,  press  officer  with 
the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  headquarters,  and  Miss 
Nicole  Hargrove,  dancer.  Pear¬ 
son’s  father  is  a  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  correspondent  in 
Paris.  His  uncle  is  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  columnist  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Hargrove, 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


State  Control 
Of  UtiUties'  Ads 
Is  Challenged 


Eye-catcher  in  Niagara  Falls  cen¬ 
tennial  parade  was  Beverly 
Mosher  of  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
classified  ad  department. 

The  Heat's  On — 
Reporters  Form 
Pixiecrat  Party 

Austin,  Tex. — When  the  ther¬ 
mometer  hovers  around  100  and 
the  political  pot  boils  peculiarly 
in  Dixieland,  the  Lone  Star 
State’s  capital  press  corps  can 
not  be  held  responsible.  Respon¬ 
sible,  that  is. 

So  last  week  Texas  newspa¬ 
per  correspondents  in  Austin 
came  up  with  a  new  Fifth  party 
— the  Pixiecrats. 

50  Members  a  Day 

Dubbed  the  fastest  growing 
political  organization  in  the 
whole  United  States,  it  climbed 
from  five  members  to  more  than 
50  in  a  day. 

"That’s  1,000  per  cent,  son,” 
boomed  Richard  M.  Morehead.  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News’  Austin 
bureau. 

The  Pixiecrats  take  in  all 
“Crats.”  The  party’s  slogan: 
"United  we  stand,  provided  we 
can.” 

Governor  Beauford  Jester  of 
Texas  was  one  of  the  first  to 
sign  the  Pixiecrat  charter. 

One  party  pledge  was  “to  sup¬ 
port  the  nominee  as  far  as  the 
door  but  let  him  go  home  the 
best  way  he  can.” 

Stock  in  Fifths 

The  capitalization  clause 
states  that  “stock  shall  be  di¬ 
vided  equally  into  fifths.” 

Pixiecrats  stand  for  “states’ 
plights”  and  “fall  for  any¬ 
thing.” 

Formation  of  the  new  party 
was  ascribed  to  a  brainwave,  or 
storm,  of  Wick  Fowler,  of  the 
Dallas  News.  Other  directors 
elected  were  Ed  Rider,  Houston 
Chronicle;  Roy  Grimes,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express;  Bill  Lloyd,  United 
Press,  and  Bill  Carter,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

The  address  of  one  director 
was  listed  as  Joe’s  place,  Con¬ 
gress  Avenue,  Austin. 


Editor  Gets  Prize 

Granger.  Tex.  — The  prfx, 
money  waa  $5. 

The  offer  was  for  the  befl 
letter  to  the  Granger  News  oi 

Charij:ston,  how  long  the  editor  of  tlu 

principle  that  the  West  Virginia  „  , 

Public  Service  Commission  can  Houston  Chronicle  could  livi  j 

determine  how  much  a  public  if  formers  didn't  get  to  towi  ' 

utility  should  spend  for  adver-  th.ir  produce. 

tising  was  protested  at  the  an-  • 

nual  meeting  of  state  publishers  M.  E.  Woltei 

at  West  Virginia  Institute  of  editor  oi  the  Chronicle. 

Technology. 

The  West  Virginia  Publishers  ” 

i^sociation  adopted  a  resolution  Newsmen  ArresteH  * 
objecting  to  a  recommendation  "Smeii  nrresieu 

by  the  commission’s  chief  ac-  „ ",  Net 

countant  that  the  agency  “not  Herald  Tribune  Paris  Bj- 

only  determine  the  amount  1,®®“  week  told  how  tvo 

which  companies  coming  under  French  newspaper  reporters  hid 
its  jurisdiction  shall  expend  for  been  arrested  and  charged  wit 
advertising  but  the  media  in  “non-denunciation”  of  a  fug 
which  such  advertising  shall  be  gunman  whom  they  inte- 

placed.”  viewed.  The  Paris  Reporter! 

The  resolution  said  such  a  Association  protested,  declariq 
practice  is  “contrary  to  the  let-  newsmen  should  not  be  rt 

ter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  quired  to  disclose  sources  of  is 

United  States  and  of  the  State  formation.  The  gunman  wa 
of  West  Virginia  and  without  captured, 
authority  of  the  statute  under  • 

Editotial  Backed  Up 

mission  was  created.  _  ,, 

Herman  P.  Dean,  president  of  .  •  Followinj 

the  Standard  Printing  and  Pub-  editorial  pressure  by  th» 

lishing  Co.  of  Huntington,  was  Buffalo  Evening  News,  tbi 

elected  president,  succeeding  Comrnon  Council  ®l®ar^  tht 

Robert  L.  Smith,  general  man-  start  of  a  $10,000, 

ager  of  the  Charleston  Gazette.  l^rbor  improvement  pro 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  president  of  gram  by  unanimously  approvini 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co..  »  resolution  assuring  the  Fei 
was  reelected  vicepresident  and  ®r®^  Government  of  the  cit/i 
treasurer,  and  Ch^arles  Hodel,  cooperation  in  the  project, 
president  of  the  Beckley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  was  named  a  vice- 
president.  James  W.  Weir  of 
Elkins  was  renamed  secretary. 

Elected  directors  for  dailies 
were:  Mrs.  Frances  Ogden 

Stubblefield  of  Charleston.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Smith  of  Charleston,  and 
John  W.  Graham  of  Morgan¬ 
town.  Directors  for  weeklies  ,  ,  ,  , 

are  Richard  H.  Ralston  of  Buck-  ArOUnO  tnC  9IOD6/ 

hannon,  Ralph  Fisher  of  Moore- 

field  and  Aubrey  Ferguson  of  ASSOCIOied  rffiSS  repOlterS 

The  public  service  commission  prCCBpt: 

controversy  arose  In  a  rate  • 

hearing  case  by  the  Chesapeake  R«norf  fACK^ 

and  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  rMVIJ 

The  association  alleged  that  tbi |T||n|||Y  IMPADTIAIIV 
Fred  I.  Schweitzer,  chief  ac- 
countant  for  the  commission, 
formally  recommended  the  dis 
allowance  of  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  legitimate  item  of 
expense. 


n^pn 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  9lobe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  9uided  by  one  precept: 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^yline  of  Dependability 


LIBEL 

lavailoa  of  Privacy 
Violation  of  Copyright 
Plagiarism 

Tboto  doily  hazards  eon  bo 
INSURED. 

W*  plonaarad  thli  flald  and  now 
larva  Nawipapan  nationwida.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  li  adaquata,  af 
facliva,  Inaxpanilva.  Writa  for 
datalli  and  quotationi. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insnronco  Exehongo  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 

gives  uniform  inking  st 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale— 
Less  spoilage 

Send  tor  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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CP  Will  Start 
Picture  Service 
In  September 

TOiBONTO— Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  which  set  up  the  Can- 
.ji«n  Press  as  their  news  co¬ 
operative  1  n 
1917,  will  inau¬ 
gurate  the  first 
national  •  e  x  - 
change  of  news 
pictures  on 
sept  1.  ^ 

The  exchange 
urtll  cover  Can¬ 
adian  subjects 
oniy  and  will 
be  restricted  to 
an  airmail  serv¬ 
ice  of  photos 

“IpSilSad  .0 

the  post  of  CP  Picture  Editor 
15  William  Holland.  28-year-old 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Windsor  Daily  Star.  A  report¬ 
er-photographer  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  deskman,  Holland  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  CP  newspapers. 
While  employed  by  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Star,  he  became  acquainted 
with  operation  of  similar  picture 
services  in  the  United  States. 

Two-thirds  of  CP’s  93  mem¬ 
bers  have  signed  up  for  a  nine- 
month  tryout.  Next  May,  after 
the  service  has  operated  eight 
months,  the  CP  annual  meeting 
will  decide  whether  to  continue 
it 

Gillis  Purcell,  CPs  general 
mioager,  regards  the  system 
uader  organization  as  a  step 
dlich  can  lead  to  a  historic  de- 
i^ment  in  Canadian  news. 
The  plan  is  simple,  element- 
ay  and — as  picture-production 
fw— economical,”  he  said.  “But 
it  provides  in  pictures  a  good 
dcil  more  than  was  provided  in 
news  when  the  newspapers  of 
Canada  got  together  in  the 
Canadian  Press  in  1917. 

“The  organization  they  set 
up  then  faced  far  greater  ob- 
i^es  than  stand  in  the  way  of 
successful  operation  of  a  CP 
Picture  Service.  Ten  years 
from  now,  the  picture  element 
ii  CP  news  coverage  will  be 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  most 
agwrtant  developments  in  the 
osganization’s  history.” 

The  service  is  expected  to 
!«  money  at  the  outset  since 
rates  sfre  set  at  “reasonable 
competitive”  figures.  They  run 


from  $9  to  $15  weekly  for  a 
service  of  40  mats  and  from  $18 
to  $35  weekly  for  50  photos. 

To  ensure  equitable  contribu¬ 
tions  by  participating  papers, 
picture  quotas  ranging  from 
none  to  five  weekly  have  been 
set.  Newspapers  contributing 
more  than  their  quota  will  be 
credited  $5  for  each  additional 
picture. 

As  pictures  will  be  ordered 
from  CP  Picture  Service  head¬ 
quarters  in  Toronto,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  level  out  con¬ 
tributions  so  that  over-the-quota 
pictures  are  not  taken  from  a 
newspaper  when  another  paper 
with  a  similar  picture  has  not 
turned  in  its  quota. 

Photos  will  be  mailed  direct 
from  the  point  where  the  news, 
breaks  to  the  papers  taking  the 
photo  service.  In  most  cases, 
mailing  will  be  handled  by  CP 
bureaus  or  staff  correspondents 
in  14  cities  across  the  country. 

Production  of  prints,  in  most 
cases,  will  be  handled  in  news¬ 
paper  offices,  with  payment 
made  at  a  standard  fiat  rate. 

Mats  will  be  produced  at  To¬ 
ronto  in  the  office  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  from  en¬ 
gravings  made  in  a  commercial 
office.  They  will  inevitably  be 
slower  than  the  photo  service 
but  it  is  expected  their  na¬ 
tional  content  will  make  the 
service  valuable. 

The  CP  entry  into  the  picture 
field  comes  12  years  after  the 
first  experiment — a  mat-service 
test  v/hich  was  carried  out  for 
two  months  in  1936  but  was 
found  too  costly  to  obtain  gen¬ 
eral  support. 

■ 

Gen.  Moore  on  Job 

Washington — Maj.  Gen.  Bry¬ 
ant  E.  Moore,  former  command¬ 
er  of  United  States  Troops  at 
Trieste,  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  Chief  of  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Division,  Army  Special 
Staff.  He  succeeds  Maj.  Gen. 
Floyd  L.  Parks,  who  will  go  to 
Hawaii  to  become  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Army,  Pacific. 

■ 

Hoe  Shares  Retired 

In  response  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.. 
Inc.’s  invitation  for  tender  of 
B  shares,  communicated  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  this  class  of  stock  on 
June  24,  1948,  there  were  ten¬ 
dered  for  sale  to  the  company 
a  total  of  approximately  22,500 
shares,  according  to  Joseph  L. 
Auer,  Hoe’s  president.  The 
shares  were  tendered  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  price  of  $9,125  a  share. 


IF  HOU  don't  band  OAV  .... 

FOR  ALL  IT  COSTS  -  FOOD  DAYS, 

SUNDAYS,  AND  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
SHOULD  BE  BANDED  WITH  ARCO 
RUBBER  BANOS— EVERY  BODY  LIKES 
THE  IDEA*,  PEOPLE  SAVE  THE  BANDS, TOO, 
FOR  THEIR  OWN  USE.  IT'S  ijOOOWILL 
TODAY  AND  ACTUALLY  MAKES 
YOU  MONEY  BY  STOPPING  COMPLAINTS  . 


ALLIANCE  RUBBER  CO. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO 

NEWS  DEPT. 


Read  what  other 
leaders  say  about 

the  MARKET  GUIDE 


“We  make  use  of  the  Market  Guide  from  time  to  time 
in  studying  market  characteristics  as  an  aid  to  determin¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  our  newspaper  schedules,  which  we 
vary  to  fit  differing  types  of  markets.” 

Vick  Chemical  Company 

“Without  the  ‘Market  Guide’  it  would  be  neo'ssary  to 
consistently  look  up  the  basic  data  from  a  great  number 
of  sources  and.  therefore,  as  a  timesaver,  it  is  an  essential 
marketing  tool.  Names  of  the  principal  industries  in 
each  town  have  been  very  helpful  in  our  work.” 

Socony-Vacuum  O’!  Company 

“I,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  have  found  it  a  con¬ 
venient  and  invaluable  bible  in  the  evaluation  of  markets 
and  hence  in  the  selection  of  media.” 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 

If  you  haven’t  made  the  face-to-face  acquaintance  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE,  you’ve  been 
missing  out  on  a  friend  well  worth  having.  Extra  copies 
of  the  1948  edition  .  .  .  $5.00  each,  while  they  last. 
The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 
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‘Neckties  for  Europe’ 
Editor  Tells  Results 

By  Harvey  W.  Morley 

Editor.  Angola  (Ind.)  Herald 


ANGOLA,  Ind. — I  am  glad  to  Then  hundreds  of  letters  came 
send  this  final  report  of  a  from  across  the  waters  telling 
good-will  campaign,  participated  us  that  presentable  neckwear 
in  by  many  newspapers,  which  lent  color  to  drab  suits  or  dress- 
appealed  to  the  hearts  and  the  es,  five  to  seven  years  old-cloth- 
imagination  of  the  world.  I  say  ing  being  meagerly  rationed,  and 
“final,”  for  I  announced  over  ties  would  be  eagerly  welcomed, 
several  radio  stations  and  Much  has  been  done  to  alleviate 
through  newspapers  some  weeks  suffering  and  dire  need,  but  this 
ago  that  the  campaign  was  end-  was  a  new  sort  of  thoughtful- 
ed.  It  has  taken  most  of  my  ness,  a  heart-warming,  friend¬ 
time  for  months,  and  I  had  sent  ship  building,  cheering  gesture 
40,000  neckties,  probably  worth  to  fellow  humans  needing  com- 
$20,000,  overseas.  However,  they  radeship. 

still  come,  several  hundred  this  An  English  editor,  a  teacher  in 
week,  and  will  reach  their  in-  Holland,  a  Sicily  newspaperman 


tended  destination. 

As  the  editor  of  a  small  town 
newspaper,  I  have  long  adhered 
to  the  idea,  promoted  by  the 
popularity  of  personal  news 
items  in  towns  of  any  size,  that 
we  put  too  little  emphasis  on 
the  many  small  things  which 
combine  to  make  ourselves  and 
our  friends  happier.  For  the 
poet  has  said: 

Oh,  it's  just  the  little  things. 
The  unobtrusive,  friendiy  things. 
The  ‘won’t  you  let  me  help  you’ 
things. 

That  make  our  pathway  bright. 

And  it’s  just  the  jolly,  joking 
things. 

The  ‘never  mind  the  trouble’ 
things. 

The  ‘laugh  with  me,  it’s  funny’ 
things. 

That  make  the  World  seem 
bright. 

For  all  the  countless,  famous 
things. 

The  wondrous,  record-breaking 
things. 

Those  ‘never  can  be  equalled’ 
things, 

(Which  all  the  papers  cite) 

Are  not  the  little  human  things. 
The  every  day  encountered 
things. 

The  ‘just  because  I  like  you’ 
things. 

That  make  us  happy,  quite. 

So  here’s  to  all  the  little  things. 
The  done,  and  then  forgotten, 
things. 

Those.  Oh.  that’s  simply  noth¬ 
ing'  things. 

Which  make  life  worth  the 
fight. 

“Acres  of  Diamonds”  as  a 
symbol  of  what  we  sometimes 
overlook  is  a  commonplace 
thought.  Something  akin  to  that 
caused  me  to  suggest  to  our 
readers  that  we  send  our  sur¬ 
plus  neckties,  which  all  men 
have,  to  clothing-starved  Eu¬ 
rope.  Neckties,  thousands  of 
them,  some  very  fine  new  ones, 
were  sent  to  me  from  practi¬ 
cally,  perhaps  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

“Neckties  for  Europe”  did  not 
always  bring  the  same  reception. 
Wise-crackers,  cartoonists,  an 
occasional  “sour  puss”  ridiculed 
it.  One  columnist  dubbed  it 
“The  Morley  Plan,”  the  infer¬ 
ence  being  plain.  That  only  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  publicity. 


expressed  resentment  that  any¬ 
one  should  misunderstand  so 
worthy  a  movement.  Tie  con¬ 
tributors  came  from  every  walk 
of  life.  Boy  and  Giri  Scouts, 
veterans,  newspapers,  clubs,  tie 
manufacturers,  farmers,  17  Gov¬ 
ernors,  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

Screen  and  radio  stars,  Jim 
Farley,  General  Hershey,  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt,  William  Jennings 
Bryan’s  daughter,  Ruth,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  General  Eisenhower’s  per¬ 
sonal  staff,  Adolphe  Menjou, 
many  famous  folks  sent  ties  or 
encouraging  letters,  or  both.  All 
of  that  was  pleasing,  of  course, 
but  I  am  not  a  philanthropist, 
and  the  time  lost,  the  expense 
of  a  stenographer,  required  to 
handle  a  mass  of  correspondence 
and  finally  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  transportation  costs  totaled 
a  financial  burden  too  heavy  for 
a  small  town  newspaperman.  But 
there  was  no  honorable  way  to 
run  out  on  it. 

Black  Market  Threat  Escaped 

I  have  steadfastly  refused  any 
connection  with  any  profession¬ 
al,  money-soliciting  charity  or¬ 
ganization,  and  finally  made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Nationalized  Boys 
Clubs  of  Great  Britain  for  super¬ 
vised  distribution  of  the  bulk  of 
these  ties,  although  I  did  send 
thousands  to  North  Africa, 
France,  Sicily,  Holland,  the  Low 
Countries. 

Cooperating  with  me  in  this 
are  Lord  Aberdare,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  brother  of  King 
George  VI,  and  E.  H.  G.  Barwell. 
chief  sub  editor  of  London’s  great 
News  of  the  World  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  seven  million. 
Mr.  Barwell  is  a  famous  publi¬ 
cist  and  BBC  broadcaster.  The 
British  Broadcasting  Company, 
Reuters,  many  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  overseas,  joined  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  other  radio  chains  in  this 
country.  Time,  Look,  Life,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
scores  of  local  newspapers  all 
over  America  were  of  great  as¬ 
sistance.  I  even  receiv^  $13  in 
cash. 

It  has  been  a  great  adventure, 
but  I  am  not  planning  an  encore. 
There  have  been  other  compen¬ 
sating  repercussions.  A  letter 
from  Judge  James  R.  Nyce,  of 
Germany,  was  consoling.  CYes, 
I  sent  a  few  to  Germany,  but 


none  to  Russia.)  Judge  Nyce, 
an  American,  wrote:  “Bravo, 
Herr  Morley!  Germany  salutes 
you!” 

Editor  Barwell  comments: 
“Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  have  been 
steadily  worsening  in  recent 
months,  and  in  my  country  there 
is  some  resentment  at  the  at¬ 
tacks  launched  on  us  by  sections 
of  the  American  public.  Never 
in  history  was  it  so  essential  that 
harmony  should  prevail  between 
the  two  English-speaking  na¬ 
tions. 

“We,  who  impoverished  our¬ 
selves  by  going  to  the  immediate 
asistance  of  smaller  powers  in 
two  great  wars,  need  you.  No 
less  do  you  need  us  and  our  un- 
sinkable  aircraft  carrier,  which 
is  Britain.  Together  we  can 
check  the  menace  of  Commu¬ 
nism.  You  can't  do  it  on  your 
own;  neither  can  we.  We  shall 
sink  or  swim  together. 

“It  gives  us  a  thrill  of  com¬ 
radeship  to  know  that  you  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  thinking  of  us. 
When  you  are  behind  the  eight 
ball  that  is  very  comforting. 
Harvey’s  idea  is  going  to  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  in 
propaganda  for  the  U.S. 

■ 

Orders  from  the  Boss 

Acting  on  demand  of  Soviet 
military  authorities.  Chancellor 
Leopold  Figl  of  Austria  has 
promised  to  crack  down  on 
newspapers  which  publish  “war¬ 
mongering”  articles,  Tass  said 
this  week. 
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Farm  Show  Arranged 

Des  Moines,  la.— Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  farm  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  invited  to  exhibit 
their  products  at  the  1948  All- 
Iowa  Soil  Conservation  Field 
Day  Sept.  9,  Richard  C.  Lee,  ad 
vertising  manager  of  the  lotos 
Farm  and  Home  Register,  hai 
announced.  The  event  is  beinj 
sponsored  by  the  Register,  the 
monthly  farm  magazine  of  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  is 
cooperation  with  farm  advisory 
organizations. 


They  have  hau  a  OS-year  ex- 
vierienoe  ui  thin  hierhly  specUl- 
ued  field.  Add  to  them  and 
their  eervioea— epeed.  country¬ 
wide  modem  -  truck  fleeta,  a 
hufre  machine  shop  and  a  14- 
hour  emerireiicy  "call.”  And — 
the  enthueiaetic  teatlmonlali  of 
pleased  plants 
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er  some  50  years);  Joseph  End- 
ler,  of  the  Herald  Tribune; 
Philip  Meagher,  of  the  New 
York  Times;  James  O’Connor,  of 
the  World  -  Telegram;  Howard 
Wantuch,  and  John  Weisberger, 
of  the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

The  legislative  committee: 
Howard  Wantuch,  Tom  Brennan, 
of  the  Post — Home  News,  Mar¬ 
tin  Hunter,  of  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Ray  Connelly,  Albany 
legislative  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News. 

The  officers  are  now  working 
on  an  emblem  and  membership 
card,  and  already  figuring  on  the 
beer  content  for  the  annual  out¬ 
ing  June  5,  1949. 


NBA  (Strictly 
Working  Press) 
Thrives  in  N.Y.C, 


By  Syd  Livingston 

)f«w  York  Joumal-Americon 

Six  months  ago,  a  group  of 
>ot-news  reporters  in  New 
ork  City  gave  birth,  in  an 
»ony  of  apprehension  and  a 
«nor  of  hope,  to  a  new  news- 
jper  organization — the  News¬ 
ier  Reporters  Association  of 
w  York  City,  Inc. 
fhe  reporters  resolved  that 
ik  enterprise  should  not  be  a 
Me  successor  to  others,  but 


e.  School  List  Printed 

■er  A  pamphlet  listing  the  Ac- 
oj  credited  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  as  ap¬ 
proved  May  15,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Council 
At  its  last  meeting,  in  July,  on  Eklucation  for  Journalism. 
■  "  ■  “  were  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson.  Medill 

School  of  Journalism.  North- 
president;  western  University,  Evanston, 
first  vicepresi-  O.,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
'  ■  of  the  Council. 


u  i.i«  uenjumin  rinKeimem  u»  newspaper  neporiers  /\ssoci 
fdorters  m  the  city,  whether 
specialists  in  police,  in  courts, 

or  general  assignment  men  and  York.  If  a  prospective  member  tary  to  Mayor  O’Dwyer. 

women.  is  not  working  on  spot  news,  . .  ’  „ 

It  is  now  possible  to  report  he  or  she  must  be  employed  in  the  following  officers 

that  the  apprehension  has  gone,  an  editorial  capacity  on  a  New  elected: 

the  hope  realized.  The  NRA  is  a  York  newspaper  or  news  serv-  William  Keegan, 
fledgling  no  longer.  ice.  If  a  former  spot  news  re-  Syd  Livingston, 

At  its  first  meeting  Jan.  21,  porter  has  taken  off  into  fields  of  dent;  Anthony  Marino, 

70  reporters  met  in  the  board  endeavor  other  than  newspaper  Daily  News,  second  vice  presi- 

room  at  Police  Headquarters,  work,  it  is  no  dice.  These  re-  dent;  Gene  Meltzer,  secretary; 

through  the  courtesy  of  Police  strictions  serve  to  keep  the  or-  Ben  Finkelstein,  New  York  Her- 

Commissioner  Arthur  W.  Wal-  ganization  a  purely  newspaper  aid  Tribune,  treasurer;  Arthur 
loader.  This  writer  was  chosen  one,  an  organization  of  crafts-  Rosenfeld,  of  the  Post — Home 
tanporary  chairman;  Gene  Melt-  men  of  one  craft.  If  you  had  News,  financial  secretary,  and 
Iff,  of  the  Daily  News,  secre-  been  a  doctor  but  had  turned  in-  Anthony  Alborelli,  of  the  Asso- 
tiry;  William  Keegan,  of  the  surance  salesman,  would  you  ex-  dated  Press,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Sta  York  Post  —  Home  News,  pect  still  to  belong  to  a  medical  The  board  of  governors  com- 
ctairman  of  the  membership  association?  prises:  Maurice  Casner,  of  the 

committee;  and  Howard  Wan-  Its  aims  are  likewise  simple  Post  —  Home  News,  chairman 

tBch.  assistant  city  editor  of  the  and  precise:  to  adopt  a  code  of  (he  has  been  a  working  report- 

Diily  News,  headquarters  re-  ethics  for  reporters;  to  crack - 

porter,  and  attorney,  head  of  the  down  on  phony  police  cards  and 
coastitution  committee.  other  reporter^  credentials 

Today  the  board  room  at  through  legislation;  to  support  a 
Hmdquarters  is  not  big  enough,  pending  New  York  State  bill 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  louraaliem,  Columbia  Univereity,  N.  Y. 


A  Readable  Anthology 
From  60  Years  of  Reporting 

STAR  REPORTERS  and  34  of  Their 

Greatest  Stories.^  Collected  by  Ward 

Greene.  New  York:  Random  House. 

402  pp,  $3. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  thing  about 

this  book  is  that  it  hasn’t  any 
thesis.  It  doesn't  set  out  to  put 
flesh  on  the  bones  of  history. 
Nor  to  prove  that  journalism  is 
literature  in  a  hurry.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  no  models  for  young  writ¬ 
ers,  except  incidentally.  “Star 
Reporters’’  is  sheer  good  read¬ 
ing. 

When  Ward  Greene,  editor- 
manager  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  made  a  comfortable  vol¬ 
ume  out  of  60  years  of  news 
stories,  his  sole  purpose  appar¬ 
ently  was  to  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  book.  He  did. 

He  begins  with  Henry  Morton 
Stanley’s  1871  account  of  “Dr. 
Livingstone,  I  Presume?”  for 
the  New  York  Herald.  He  re¬ 
prints  from  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  1897,  Richard  Harding  Da¬ 
vis’s  eyewitness  report  of  the 
courageous  young  Cuban  Rod¬ 
riguez's  death  before  a  Spanish 
flring  squad.  And  there  are 
Frank  Ward  O'Malley’s  famous 
story  of  Cardinal  Farley’s  fu¬ 
neral,  from  the  New  York  Sun; 
Jack  Lait’s  INS  account  of  the 
shooting  of  John  Dillinger,  and 
30  others  of  the  many  that  have 
interested  Greene. 

Why  he  included  Irvin  S. 
Cobb’s  sob  story  of  Evelyn  Nes- 
bit  Thaw’s  testimony  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  trial  instead  of  Meyer 
Berger’s  story  of  the  hospital 
train.  Bill  Laurence’s  story  of 
the  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  or  a 
hundred  others,  is  really  of  no 
importance.  Greene  could  make 
a  five-foot  shelf  of  readable 
news  stories,  and  there  still 
would  be  valid  reasons  for  sub¬ 
stituting  different  clips  for  at 
least  four  feet  of  them.  These 
34  selections  are  an  easy  hand¬ 
ful.  They  are  good  writing. 
They  are  good  reporting.  And 
they  are  true. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions, 
every  story  will  interest  nearly 
ever.v  reader.  DavLs’s  account 
of  the  flring  squad  is  straight¬ 
forward  and  restrained.  It  does 
not  suggest  Dana  Gibson’s  1890 
model  in  tails  and  tophat.  “The 
figure  lay  on  the  grass  un¬ 
touched,”  Davis,  the  reporter, 
wrote.  “No  one  seemed  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  had  walked 
there  of  itself,  or  to  notice  that 
the  cigarette  still  burned,  a 
tiny  ring  of  living  fire,  at  the 
place  where  the  figure  had 
stood.” 

H.  L.  Mencken  didn’t  want 
Greene  to  include  his  pieces  on 
the  Scopes  trial  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun.  They  were 
newspaper  stuff,  Mencken  said; 
not  worth  saving.  But  Greene, 
who  was  a  reporter  too,  won 
out.  And  one  wonders  at 
Mencken’s  reluctance  on  read¬ 
ing  his  clear  discernment  of  the 
astonishing  spectacle: 

“Rhea  County  is  proud  of  its 


tolerance.  It  is  run  today  not 
by  anonymous  daredevils  in 
white  nightshirts,  but  by  well- 
heeled  Freemasons  in  decorous 
white  aprons.  In  Dayton  alone 
there  are  sixty  32nd-degree 
Masons.  They  believe  in  keeping 
the  peace,  and  so  even  the  stray 
Catholics  of  the  town  are 
treated  politely.  Probably  this 
unusual  tolerance,  and  not  any 
extraordinary  passion  for  the 
integrity  of  Genesis,  has  made 
Dayton  the  scene  of  a  celebrated 
case.  The  trial  of  Scopes  is  pos¬ 
sible  here  simply  because  it  can 
be  carried  on  here  without  heat 
— because  no  one  will  lose  any 
sleep  even  if  the  devil  comes  to 
the  aid  of  Darrow  and  Malone, 
and  Bryan  gets  a  mauling. 

“The  local  intelligentsia  ven¬ 
erate  Bryan  as  a  Christian,  but 
it  was  not  as  a  Christian  that 
they  called  him  in,  but  as  one 
adept  in  attracting  the  newspa¬ 
per  boys — in  brief,  as  a  show¬ 
man.” 

Kirke  Simpson’s  AP  story  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier’s  burial  is 
again  reprinted.  It  recalls  the 
anonymity,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  of  the  U.P. 
story  of  the  same  ceremony.  The 
U.P.  story  also  was  excellent. 
Its  reporter  used  the  Frank 
Ward  O’Malley  device  of  evok¬ 
ing  the  dead  through  the  lips  of 
the  grieving  living — a  device 
that  Edmond  P.  Bartnett,  vet¬ 
eran  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  commended  to  a 
young  reporter  as  “the  perfect 
model.” 

A  quiet  little  woman  who  was 
sure  the  Unknown  Soldier  was 
her  son  was  discovered  by  the 
U.P.  correspondent.  With  real 
art  the  story  reported  the  cere¬ 
mony  through  her  eyes.  The 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  sol¬ 
emn  pageant  became  vicarious 
and  moving  for  readers.  The 
story  was  reprinted  in  a  text¬ 
book  for  college  English  stu¬ 
dents.  was  read  by  elocutionists 
at  Armistice  anniversaries,  and 
quoted  in  articles  on  writing. 

A  dozen  years  after  it  was 
written,  this  reviewer  sought  the 
name  of  the  reporter  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  coverage. 
Someone  in  the  United  Press 
thought  Herbert  Walker,  bureau 
chief  in  Washington  at  the  time, 
had  written  it.  But  Herb  said 
no.  Carl  Groat  was  suggested, 
and  Carl  said  no.  Lyle  Wilson 
searched  the  files.  But  all  that 
ever  turned  up  was  that  some¬ 
one  thought  he  remembered  the 
piece  s  being  done  that  hectic 
day  by  “a  bright  young  chap 
who  went  to  some  advertising 
agency  in  California.” 

Perhaps  that  is  as  good  a  rea¬ 
son  as  any  for  preserving  the 
stories  of  top  rung  reporters  in 
books  like  this  by  veteran  edi¬ 
tors — that  and  Ward  Greene’s 
excellent  reason  that  the  stories 
are  good  reading,  were  smelted 
out  with  the  furnace  at  full 
draft,  and  actually  happened. 

Fiction,  poetry,  and  drama 
make  interesting  anthologies.  So 
does  good  reporting. 


Lorimer  and  the  Post 
By  Former  N.  Y.  Times  Mem 


GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER  and 
THE  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST,  by  John  Tebbol.  Garden 
City.  N.  y.:  Doiiblcday  &  Com¬ 
pany.  335  pp.  $4. 


Baltimoie  Sun 
Building  Started 


U. 


WHEN  Lorimer  took  over  the 

Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
1898,  the  “elderly  and  indisposed 
magazine,”  as  Irvin  Cobb  called 
it,  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 
When  Lorimer  retired  as  editor 
on  the  last  day  of  1936,  the  Post, 
writes  Mr.  Tebbel  in  this  richly 
backgrounded  and  excellently- 
written  biography,  “had  been  for 
three  decades  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  significant  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  letters.” 

Mr.  Tebbel,  formerly  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  New  York  Times,  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  our  foremost 
biographers.  He  is  the  author  of 
“An  American  Dynasty”  con¬ 
cerning  the  McCormick  and  Pat¬ 
terson  families,  and  of  “The 
Marshall  Fields.” 

Lorimer,  says  Mr.  Tebbel, 
“left  an  indelible  mark  upon  his 
times.”  As  far  as  a  man's  me¬ 
thods  apart  from  the  usually  in¬ 
definable  qualities  of  his  genius 
can  be  described,  the  Lorimer 
technique  is  set  forth  in  this 
book.  As  significant  a  point  as 
any,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  Tebbel’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  from  the  start 
Lorimer  knew  exactly  what  kind 
of  magazine  he  wanted  to  make, 
what  audience  he  wanted  to 
reach,  and  by  what  “formula”  he 
expected  to  reach  it. 

And  as  one  reads  this  biogra¬ 
phy,  the  good  leadership  of  the 
editor  becomes  clear  as  well  as 
the  editor’s  gifted  discernment 
for  knowing  what  a  nation-wide 
circulation  would  regularly  read 
in  what  Will  Rogers  ca.led  "Am¬ 
erica’s  greatest  nickelodeon.” 
Lorimer’s  meticulous  and  tender 
nursing  of  writers,  his  pains¬ 
taking  suggestions  to  them  in 
unstinted  correspondence,  his 
own  meticulous  concern  for  the 
magazine  shown  by  his  super¬ 
vising  of  the  art,  his  initialing 
of  all  makeup  and  every  illus¬ 
tration.  and  his  writing  of  much 
of  the  promotion  suggest  the  in¬ 
spiration  that  brought  affection¬ 
ate  best  work  from  staffers  and 
the  devoted  industry  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  Lorimer 
could  penetrate  any  staff  mem¬ 
ber’s  attempt  to  pull  his  leg.  A 
young  writer,  discovering  that 
Lorimer  worked  late,  managed 
to  be  at  work  late,  night  after 
night,  himself  with  the  door 
open  when  Lorimer  passed  by. 
finally  the  Great  Man  walked 
to  the  youngster’s  typewriter 
and  remarked:  "Young  man,  if 
you  can’t  finish  your  work  by 
quitting  time,  we  ll  have  to  put 
someone  else  in  your  place.” 

It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  a 
man  who  was  certainly  one  of 
America’s  most  successful  edi¬ 
tors.  And  fascinatingly  Mr. 
Tebbel  tells  it.  He  would  have 
told  it  just  as  fascinatingly,  and 
perhaps  more  revealingly,  had 
his  appraisal  included  more  of 
Lorimer's  faults.  As  Lorimer 
grew  older  and  wealthier  his  in¬ 
terest  in  antique  furniture  and 
early  American  glass  reflected 
itself  more  and  more  in  articles 
in  the  Post.  It  recalls  the  sage 


Baltimore  —  Paul  Pattersoi  I 
president  of  A.  S.  Abell  Cl 
signed  contracts  this  week^ 
construction  of  a  large,  modem 
plant  for  the  Baltimore  Sunu 
pers.  The  award  went  to  Geon* 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  one  of  the  larg« 
construction  firms  in  the  com. 
try. 

The  block-long  four-stoij 
structure,  with  provision  for  ex- 
pansion  to  six  and  10  storia 
will  house  two  new  Hoe  pressa 
which  are  being  built.  One  col 
sists  of  16  units,  the  other  d 
eight  units. 


editorial  observation  of  Sumne 
Blossom  of  the  American  Mags 
zine: 


“Writers  and  editors  grow 
old;  readers  stay  young.” 


Writer  With  5  Degrees 
Analyzes  the  Negro  Press 


THE  NEGRO  NEWSP.APER 


Vishnu  V.  Oak.  Xenia,  Ohio; 
berforce  University,  Box  5.  170  m 

$2.50. 

THIS  is  a  bluntly  critical  book 
on  the  Negro  newspaper.  Its 
author  holds  two  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees — an  A.B.  in  history  and 
economics  from  the  University 
of  Bombay,  a  B.S.  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Oregon; 
two  master’s  degrees — an  M.A. 
in  economics  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  and  an  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Iowa; 
and  one  Ph.D.  in  economics  and 
sociology  from  Clark  University 
in  Massachusetts. 
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He  reviews  the  121-year-old 
Negro  press  in  this  country 
with  critical  evaluation,  some 
two-thirds  of  which  is  unfavor¬ 
able,  and  lists  eleven  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement. 

He  would  departmentalize 
the  news,  even  for  weeklies.  He 
would  put  more  emphasis  upon 
local  issues,  and  use  more  fol¬ 
lowup  stories.  He  would  put 
less  weight  upon  sensational 
news  and  remove  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  bias  and  personal  opin¬ 
ion  from  news  columns.  And  he 
would  pay  contributors. 

Dr.  Oak’s  study,  proposed  as 
the  first  of  three  volumes  on 
“The  Negro  Entrepreneur,” 
would  be  more  impressive  with 
more  thorough  research  and 
fuller  documentation. 
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U.  S.  Consumes  62% 
Of  World’s  Newsprint 


«0RLD  production  of  news- 

nrint  in  19-17  amounted  to 
•nnroxiniately  7.653.000  tons, 
ad  62 n  of  it  (4,753,000  tons) 
,as  fed  into  United  States 
presses. 

The  figure  has  been  compiled 
py  j.  J.  Zima,  statistician  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  in 
jhe  second  postwar  survey,  but 
j3ti  is  incomplete,  he  says,  be¬ 
cause  certain  countries  charac¬ 
terize  this  type  of  research  as 
economic  espionage.” 

The  dearth  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  Russia  is  as  great  as 
ever,  Zima  notes. 

The  compilation  shows  an  in- 
•rease  of  570,000  tons  over  1946 
in  the  world  output,  and  80% 
oithis  went  to  the  U.S. 

The  1947  world  output  has 
l)een  exceeded  only  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1936  and  1937  when 
the  estimated  totals  were  8,136,- 
000  and  8,880,000  tons.  In  1947, 
Cinada  produced  4,447,000  tons 
lid  the  U.S.  826,000  tons. 

-Enough  Machine  Capacity' 

Zima's  report  concludes  that 
there  is  enough  existing  ma¬ 
chine  capacity  throughout  the 
world  which,  if  fully  utilized, 
should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
prospective  world  demand.” 

•The  solution  of  the  present 
world  shortage,”  he  states,  ‘‘does 
not  appear  to  lie  so  much  in 
the  building  of  numerous  addi- 
tKfflil  mills  or  suggested  cur- 
ailment  of  consumption  by  the 
lorld’s  largest  user  of  news¬ 
print,  as  in  restoring  to  pro- 
diction,  as  quickly  and  as  fully 
s  possible,  machines  now  lying 
Je.” 

This  report  coincided  with  ef- 
Jorts  by  some  U.S.  publishers  to 
litzin  commitments  from  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  as  to  their 
plans  for  mill  expansion,  in 
riew  of  the  steadily  growing 
retspaper  needs. 

.Um,  the  Newsprint  Supply 
Co,  Ltd.,  distributed  in  this 
toimtry  copies  of  its  pamphlet 
.-Etaining  testimony  before  the 
Soyal  Commission  as  to  the 
awsprint  scarcity  in  England. 
The  outlook  for  home  produc- 
ia  and  imports  was  discussed 
i:  a  supplementary  section. 

Idle  Mills  Discussed 

The  General  Manager  of  the 
.liierican  Newspaper  Publish- 
o'  Association,”  the  report 
sates,  “suggested  that  the  whole 
ile  capacity  of  the  British  mills 
wW  be  employed  if  only  the 
Gwernment  would  permit  the 
Jiport  of  sufficient  pulp  wood. 

‘Unfortunately,  this  is  also  a 
Macy.  There  is  only  one  mill 
iithis  country  (Bowater’s  Kem- 
sleyMill)  with  plant  for  grind- 
ls{  pulp  wood,  and  its  capacity 
ia  limited.  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ning  factor  in  the  raw  ma- 
Wals  position  is  the  supply 
d  sulphite  pulp,  which  has  to 
be  mixed  in  a  definite  propor- 
twi  with  woodpulp  to  make 
aewsprint. 

The  shortage  of  sulphite  is 
«e  reason  why  the  Government 
hi  refused  to  import  the  stocks 


of  pulp  wood  now  available  in 
Newfoundland,  and  why  the 
Kemsley  grinders  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  idle.” 

Hearst  Plan  Described 

A  chapter  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  the  arrangement 
whereby  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
are  having  newsprint  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England.  It  warns  of 
the  depletion  of  Newfoundland 
wood  piles,  stating: 

“To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.  Under  a  recent  arrange¬ 
ment  made  between  Bowaters 
and  the  American  Hearst  Press, 
and  approved  by  the  British 
Government,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pulp  wood  in  Newfound¬ 
land — out  of  reach  of  the  starv¬ 
ing  British  newspapers — is  be¬ 
ing  diverted  to  the  well-fed 
American  press.  It  has  been 
bought  by  the  Hearst  Press 
where  it  lies  and  shipped  to  this 
country,  with  the  necessary  sul¬ 
phite,  to  be  converted  into  news¬ 
print  in  the  Kemsley  Mill  for  re¬ 
export  to  America! 

“This  transaction,  on  the  face 
of  it  so  damaging  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  the  British  press,  has  the 
one  merit  of  earning  dollars  for 
this  country.  But  this  advan¬ 
tage  is  secured  at  the  expense 
of  a  still  further  reduction  in 
the  raw  material  reserve  avail¬ 
able  to  the  British  press,  and 
this  when  stocks  of  newsprint 
are  at  their  lowest  level. 

“The  Newsprint  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  has  urged  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  first,  that  the  dollars 
earned  by  this  diversion  of  ur¬ 
gently  needed  resources  to 
America  should  be  definitely 
ear  marked  to  increase  the  per¬ 
mitted  import  of  newsprint 
under  the  Canadian  contracts, 
and,  second,  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  make  good  the 
wood-pile  in  Newfoundland  by 
cutting  in  the  present  season. 

“The  justice  of  the  first  re¬ 
quest  hardly  seemed  to  need  ar¬ 
gument,  but  the  request  has 
been  refused  by  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has 
offered  the  consolation  that  any 
dollar  payment  resulting  from 
this  further  raid  on  the  reserves 
available  to  the  British  press 
‘will,  of  course,  help  the  general 
position  and  therefore  indirect¬ 
ly  the  future  supply  of  news¬ 
print!’ 

“The  second  request  would 
have  involved  a  decision  by  the 
Government  to  permit  the  im¬ 
port  of  pulpwood  from  New¬ 
foundland  in  1949.  On  this  point 
the  Government’s  reply  is  quite 
indefinite.  They  are  ‘taking 
steps  to  safeguard  next  year’s 
supplies  of  pulpwood  for  the 
United  Kingdom  although  we 
may  not  in  fact  obtain  this  from 
Newfoundland.’  But  even  if 
some  emergency  sources  of 
pulpwood  may  be  discovered 
for  the  Kemsley  Mill,  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  secure  the  replenishment 
of  the  Newfoundland  wood-pile 
will  inevitably  increase  the 
world  stringency  next  year, 
wherever  the  product  might 
have  been  used.” 


FM  Investment 
Shows  Expansion 

Washington  —  FM  broadcast¬ 
ers  invested  more  money  the 
first  quarter  of  1948  in  trans¬ 
mitters,  studio  equipment  and 
antennas  than  did  either  tele¬ 
vision  or  AM  broadcasters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  FM  Association. 

The  FMA  estimated  that  FM 
broadcasters  purchased  $2,854,- 
662  worth  of  equipment  for  new 
station  operations,  whereas  tele¬ 
vision  interests  spent  $1,682,615 
and  AM  broadcasters  $1,179,614. 
Estimates  were  based  on  sales 
reported  by  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  FMA’s 
executive  director,  J.  N.  (Bill) 
Bailey,  commented: 

“Inasmuch  as  FM  equipment 
Is  much  less  expensive  than 
that  for  television,  the  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  point  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  for  FM 
broadcasting.’^ 


J.  A.  Osborne,  Editor 
Virginia  Gazette,  Dies 

J.  A.  Osborne,  87,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Williamsburg 
weekly.  The  Virginia  Gazette, 
died  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
July  25.  He  was  founder  of 
The  Manitoban,  early  Canadian 
news  weekly,  former  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  member  of  scientific 
exp^itions  into  Ungava,  Cana¬ 
dian  semi-Arctic  area. 

Born  in  Canada,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  Bran¬ 
don  Daily  Sun,  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une,  Rat  Portage  (now  Kenora, 
Ont.)  Miner,  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald  in  1917.  He  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Rainy  Lake 
City  (Minn.)  Herald,  the  Rainy 
River  (Ont.)  Gazette,  Redford 
(Va.)  News,  Canton  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise,  Washington  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  Kingston  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  Umatilla  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  and  the  Salem  (Va.) 
Times-Register  and  Sentinel. 


CHICKENS  like  Corn . . . 
FATHER  likes  Flako... 
PEOPLE  like  localnews 


When  a  flock  of  chickens  go  after  tlieir  feed,  you 
can  see  they're  not  fooling. 

And  when  Papa  pats  Mainnia  on  the  hack,  and 
says,  ‘‘That  pie  was  delicious!"  . . .  she  knows  tliat 
he  knows  darn  well  it  was  made  of  Flako  Pie  Crust 
Mix  . . .  and  that's  tlie  hig  reason  she  could  find 
time  to  make  it  in  her  husy  day. 

Yes,  hecause  slic's  husy  making  localnews  . .  . 
with  her  Red  Cross  and  otlier  cliaritalile  work, 
her  PTA  and  garden  cluh,  local  politics  and  good¬ 
ness  knows  wliat  else.  Dad  knows  about  that,  too 
...  he  reads  all  about  it  in  the  local  paper. 

That  patchwork  ijuilt  of  civ  ilization  we  call  tlie 
community  is  held  togetlier  by  the  strong  thread 
of  localnews  . . .  thanks  to  the  localnews  dailies. 

“localnews  D.AILIES— ir/irtf  an  advertising  ntediuni'^ 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 

NEIf  SPARER  REPRESENTA TIEES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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Second  Food  Page 
Called  Constructive 


CHICAGO  —  Wholehearted  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  second  food 
section  early  in  the  week  to  get 
away  from  overcrowded  food 
pages  in  newspapers  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  was  voiced  by 
Robert  J.  Keith,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

“I  think  the  idea  of  two  food 
sections  a  week  is  fundamental 
if  newspaper  advertising  is  go¬ 
ing  to  hold  its  place  in  the  sun,” 
declared  Keith  in  a  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Keith  first 
warned  newspapers  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  general  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  the  ANPA  Bureau 
of  Advertising  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  last  April.  (See 
E  &  P,  April  24,  p.  15.) 

Beneficial  To  All 
Commenting  upon  the  Roan¬ 
oke  (Va. )  Times-World  taking 
the  lead  in  introducing  the  sec¬ 
ond  food  section,  Keith  told 
E  &  P: 

“If  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  the 
idea  of  two  food  sections  a  week 
should  be  beneficial  to  everyone 
involved.  First  of  all,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  get  a  chance  to  spread 
out  its  linage  and  thereby  make 
every  ad  more  effective.  The 
retail  grocery  store  will  get  a 
chance  to  spread  out  its  peak 
customer  load  and  thereby  serve 
every  customer  better. 

“The  advertiser  will  get  a 
chance  to  have  every  ad  in  a 
better  position.  Finally,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  who  is  most  important  of 
all,  should  become  more  brand¬ 
conscious  through  a  double  bar¬ 
rage  of  food  day  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Break  Traditional  Bounds 
Keith  admitted  the  two  food 
section  idea  breaks  a  lot  of  tra¬ 
ditional  bounds  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  it  may  be  a  hard  idea  to 
introduce.  He  complimented  J. 
W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative,  for  getting  behind 
the  plan  at  Roanoke  and  advo¬ 
cating  that  other  newspapers 
take  similar  steps.  (See  E  &  P, 
July  17,  p.  66.) 

“I  believe  it  can  be  introduced 
and  introduction  can  start  with 
the  newspaper  because  the  whole 
idea  must  flow  from  the  edito¬ 
rial  treatment  of  food  news  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,” 
said  Keith. 

“Looking  at  the  subject  self¬ 
ishly  from  the  newspaper's  point 
of  view,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  newspapers  who 
adopt  two  food  sections  can  gain 
much  new  strength  by  opening 
up  their  uncrowded  pages  to 
newspaper  advertising  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  ‘pre-war  po¬ 
sition’  with  advertisements  that 
are  shooting  at  a  ‘post-war 
pocketbook.’  ” 

St.  Paul  Adopts  Idea 
The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
introduced  its  new  Tuesday 
night  food  page  July  27,  carry¬ 
ing  two  local  food  ads  along 
with  several  general  food  ads 
and  a  generous  amount  of  food 


news  and  recipes.  In  addition 
to  developing  the  second  eve¬ 
ning  food  section,  the  St.  Paul 
papers  are  expanding  their 
morning  Pioneer  Press  food  cov¬ 
erage  each  day,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

“We  have  made  very  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  date  to  promote  the  sec¬ 
ond  food  day,”  explained  John 
F.  Lewis,  advertising  director. 
“We  wanted  to  be  reasonably 
sure  that  we  were  on  the  right 
track.  Now  that  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  run  such  a  page  we 
will  notify  all  food  advertisers, 
both  local  and  national,  and 
watch  results  carefully. 

“We  are  confident  that  a  good 
many  advertisers  will  switch 
from  the  crowded  Thursday 
pages  to  Tuesday,  thus  relieving 
the  load  on  the  end  of  the  week 
issues.  A  number  of  our  re¬ 
tail  grocers  have  indicated  that 
if  the  pages  are  well  supported 
they  will  run  twice  a  week  in 
place  of  the  present  single  time 
schedule.” 

Lewis  told  E  &  P  that  the 
decision  to  build  up  a  second 
food  page  was  prompted  by  the 
remarks  of  Robert  Keith  at  the 
ANPA  meeting  in  New  York  this 
spring.  “Subsequent  discus¬ 
sion  with  both  Mr.  Keith  and  his 
associates  convinced  us  that  the 
newspapers  could  open  up  new 
possibilities  for  improving  lin¬ 
age  by  playing  up  to  the  present 
high  readership  of  food  pages,” 
said  Lewis. 

“All  the  readership  studies  we 
have  seen  show  that  food  pages 
and  particularly  recipes  are  find¬ 
ing  increasing  favor  with  the 
women  readers,”  he  continued. 
“If  we  can  capitalize  on  that 
readership  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  advertiser  a  little  relief 
from  the  crowded  conditions  of 
the  regular  food  day  pages,  we 
will  have  made  a  good  move.” 

More  Sales  Reported 

The  Roanoke  papers  received 
encouragement  for  their  plan 
from  the  Mick-or-Mack  Store 
in  a  letter  which  stated: 

“Mick-or-Mack  started  adver¬ 
tising  Monday  evening-Tuesday 
morning  only  two  weeks  ago, 
so  of  course  it  is  much  too  early 
for  us  to  know  definitely  just 
what  the  results  will  be.  How¬ 
ever.  we  are  sold  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  plan  and  intend 
to  continue  our  early-in-the- 
week  ads  for  several  months  at 
least  until  we  can  be  sure  what 
results  are. 

“In  contacting  our  store  man¬ 
agers  after  our  first  two  ads, 
they  tell  us  that  while  they 
have  not  heard  many  comments 
about  the  extra  ad  they  have 
sold  many  more  advertised 
items  than  they  had  expected 
to  sell.  Whether  the  ad  actual¬ 
ly  brought  customers  into  the 
stores,  we  just  can’t  say  yet. 

“We  have  always  believed 
that  a  food  ad  should  be  backed 
up  in  the  store,  and  we  are  do¬ 
ing  that  with  our  Monday-Tues- 
day  ads.  We  put  a  copy  of  the 
ad  on  the  front  windows  and 
at  several  strategic  points  in 
the  stores.  We  build  big  dis- 


Bank  Quiz  Ads 
Draw  Response 

Chicago  —  Results  of  the  10 
“quiz  ’  ads  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  in  newspapers 
have  been  about  as  unconven¬ 
tional  as  the  ads  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  bank  officials. 

The  copy  stressed  advantages 
of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  expressed  in  terms  of 
things  the  worker  may  buy  in 
comparison  with  other  countries. 
Response  to  the  ads  include  re¬ 
quests  for  40,000  prints  for  use 
on  factory  bulletin  boards  and 
in  pay  envelopes;  requests  for 
mats  offered  by  the  bank  as  a 
good  will  gesture  by  100  insti¬ 
tutions,  mostly  banks;  some  300 
unsolicited  letters,  the  great 
majority  of  which  praised  the 
series. 


plays  of  the  items  we  want  par¬ 
ticularly  to  push.  We  mark  all 
items  with  an  ‘As  Advertised’ 
tag,  showing  the  ad  price  of 
the  merchandise.  All  of  which 
cannot  only  increase  our  sales 
volume  but  also  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  ARE 
running  an  ad. 

Warning  on  Prices 

“It  is,  of  course,  superfluous 
for  me  to  say  that  any  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  increase  sales  early 
in  the  week  would  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  retailer. 
Any  market,  regardless  of  its 
size,  can  some  day  reach  the 
maximum  number  of  customers 
it  can  successfully  handle  in 
any  one  day;  and  if  the  food 
shopper  can  be  trained  to  buy 
her  staple  groceries  early  in  the 
week,  the  retailer  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  her  shop¬ 
ping  more  pleasant.  The  store 
personnel  can  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  show  her  cour¬ 
teous  and  personal  attention. 
She  will  not  be  pushed  around 
by  the  week-end  mob.  She  will 
have  elbow  room  to  study  mer¬ 
chandise,  read  labels,  and  plan 
menus  right  in  the  store.  Im¬ 
pulse  sales  should  increase 
greatly. 

“If  this  Monday-Tuesday  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  succeed — and  we 
are  confident  it  will — we  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  cut  a 
week-end  price  below  the  early- 
week  ad  price. 

“We  are  rather  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  local  newspapers 
inaugurated  this  plan.  We  DO 
think  it  is  practical.  We  DO 
believe  it  will  be  successful.  It 
will  take  time.  It  will  have  to 
grow.  But  as  national  adver¬ 
tisers  can  change  their  schedules 
to  tie  in  with  our  Monday-Tues¬ 
day  ads;  as  the  consumer  gets 
the  early-week  shopping  habit 
and  sees  the  advantages  to  her; 
and  as  more  and  more  retailers 
come  in  on  the  plan — we  think 
that  the  volume  of  sales  on 
staple  merchandise  can  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  for  the  first  of  the 
week. 

“And  that  will  be  a  great  day 
for  us  food  folk.” 

■ 

New  Inlander 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  to  membership 
the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 


Pressmen  Get 
Same  Increase 
As  Printers 

Chicago— Dr.  F.  s.  DeibW 
chairman  of  the  InternatioS 
Arbitration  Board,  has  erantS 
the  Hudson  (N.  J.) 
and  Jersey  Observer  pressn^ 

$99.70,  an  increase  of  $9  50  j 
week  over  the  former  rate  far 
journeymen  pressmen 

This,  according  to  Chairnm 
Deibler,  “is  the  same  increto 
that  was  granted  the  comn^ 
tors  earlier  in  1948.”  iv 
award  declares  this  to  be  tS 
highest  weekly  base  rate  in  tie 
country  and  brings  their  daib 
rate  to  $16.61  2/3,  or  28  l/a 
cents  per  day  below  the  Ne. 
York  City  daiiy  rate. 

Pending  arbitration,  both  sidei 
agreed  to  an  interim  contract 
running  to  Dec.  31,  1948.  The 
final  agreement  specifies  that 
the  new  scale  is  retroactive  fa 
April  13,  1948. 

Chairman  Deibler  said  the  ar 
bitration  decision  was  based  oi 
wages  granted  to  other  worken 
in  the  plant  and  he  found  ‘‘no 
evidence  in  the  record  to  suf 
port  the  demand  of  the  imi/'n 
for  a  larger  increase  for  press 
men  than  was  given  the  com 
positors.” 

The  award  also  specifies  that 
journeymen  pressmen  shall  b« 
paid,  in  addition  to  their  reg 
ular  scale,  $9.69  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  apprentices  $4.92, 
and  fly  boys  $4.34,  in  remuner 
ation  of  handling  all  newsprint 
on  the  premises. 

The  ruling  laid  down  this 
principle  of  equitable  wages; 

“More  important  than  wages 
for  the  same  group  of  workers 
in  different  cities  as  a  basis 
of  determining  wage  rates  in 
a  specific  plant  are  the  wages 
paid  other  workers  in  the  same 
plant,  especially  when  there  has 
been  a  long  history  of  collective 
bargaining  with  the  various 
groups  of  employes  in  that 
plant. 

“Employes  in  the  same  plant 
work  under  the  same  general 
conditions  and  any  variations 
in  rates  of  pay  to  compensate 
different  groups  of  workers  for 
different  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  established  on  an  equit¬ 
able  basis  through  the  processes 
of  collective  bargaining. 

“Increases  in  pay  given  one 
group  of  employes  which  upset 
established  differentials  for 
other  groups  are  likely  to  be 
considered  unfair  and  to  give 
rise  to  dissatisfaction  within  the 
plant.” 


George  Baker,  Prize 
Reporter  oi  1906,  Dies 

George  Barr  Baker,  78,  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  reporter  of  1906,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Coolidge  campaign 
in  1924  and  a  worker  in  tw 
Hoover  campaign  of  1928.  died 
July  29  in  San  Mateo,  Calif- 

Baker  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Times  and  the  Detroit 
Journal,  was  associate  editor  o| 
Everybody’s,  literary  editor  w 
Delineator,  serving  in  Spanish 
American  and  World  Wars. 
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EMPLOYMENT.  DISCHARGE.  PRIORITY 

rHE  operation,  authority,  and  control  of  each  composing  room 
shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  office  through  its  representa¬ 
tive,  the  foreman,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Union.  In  the 
absence  of  the  foreman,  the  foreman  in-charge  shall  so  function. 
In  view  of  the  agreement  in  Section  2  hereof  that  only  journey- 
and  apprentices  are  to  be  employed,  and  since  it  is  the 
desire  and  intent  of  the  parties  to  assure  insofar  as  possible  the 
continued  maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  journeymen 
classification  and  a  corresponding  high  degree  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  production,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  journeymen  are 
defined  as; 

1.  Persons  who  prior  to  the  effective  date  hereof  worked  as 
such  in  the  composing  rooms  of  papers  signatory  to  this 
contract. 

2.  Employes  who  have  completed  approved  apprentice  training 
as  provided  in  this  contract,  or  have  passed  a  qualifying 
examination  under  procedures  heretofore  recognized  by  the 
union  and  the  publishers. 

3.  Persons  who  have  passed  an  examination  recognized  by 
both  parties  to  this  contract  and  have  qualified  as  journey¬ 
men  in  accordance  therewith. 

Persons  seeking  to  qualify  as  journeymen  shall  be  given  an 
eiamination  under  procedures  established  by  the  School  for 
Printers'  Apprentices  of  New  York  City  and  conducted  by  exami¬ 
ners  qualified  to  judge  journeymen  competency.  Such  examiners 
are  to  be  designated  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  their  appointments  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Joint  Super- 
yisory  Commission. 

In  hiring  new  journeymen  employes  the  foreman  may  not 
eiciude  as  candidates  for  employment  any  individuals  who  have 
established  competency  as  journeymen,  but  must  recognize  priority 
as  follows : 

First:  Regular  situation  holders. 

Second:  Subject  to  established  hiring  practices  in  departmental 
offices,  other  journeymen  who  have  w’orked  in  the  composing 
room. 

Third:  Individuals  concerning  whose  competency  as  journeymen 
the  foreman  has  no  reason  for  doubt  or  persons  who  have 
registered  for  employment  after  having  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Foremen  may  discharge  employes  ( 1 )  for  incompetency,  ( 2 )  for 
iiqlect  of  duty,  (3)  for  violation  of  office  rules,  which  shall  be 
ktpt  conspicuously  posted  and  shall  in  no  way  abridge  the  civil 
n^ts  of  employes  or  their  rights  under  accepted  I.T.U.  laws,  and 
ifl  to  decrease  the  force,  such  decrease  to  be  accomplished  by 
teharging  first  the  person  or  persons  last  employed,  either  as 
ajular  employes  or  as  extra  employes  as  the  exigencies  of 
He  matter  may  require.  Should  there  be  an  increase  in  the  force 
li»  persons  displaced  through  such  cause  shall  be  re-employed  in 
imrse  order  in  which  they  were  discharged  before  other  help 
my  be  employed.  Upon  demand,  the  foreman  shall  give  the 
Mjon  for  discharge  in  writing  within  72  hours.  Persons  con- 
jfcred  capable  as  substitutes  by  foremen  shall  be  deemed  com- 
fflent  to  fill  regular  situations,  and  the  substitute  oldest  in 
artinuous  service  shall  have  prior  rights  in  the  filling  of  the 
Sat  vacancy.  This  section  shall  apply  to  incoming  as  well  as 
o<|oing  foremen.  Employes  legally  discharged  according  to 
Ik  provisions  of  this  section,  except  to  reduce  the  force,  may 
kreinstated  at  the  option  of  the  foreman.  Provided,  an  employe 
Wiarged  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty  or  a  minor  reason 
*il  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  seeking  work  in  the  office 
lajer  than  six  months.  Garnishment  of  wages  shall  not  be  a 
Mse  for  discharge. 

TOINT  SUPERVISORY  COMMISSION 

IHE  Publishers  party  hereto  are  mindful  of  the  historic  rights 
of  the  Union,  and  the  Union  is  equally  mindful  of  the  historic 
rijlts  of  Management.  In  light  of  their  expressed  determination 
bobide  by  the  law,  both  parties  desire  to  preserve  these  rights 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Both  parties,  however,  also  are 
nkdful  of  new  public  law  which  bears  on  labor-management 
nktions.  and  both  parties  recognize  that  a  large  degree  of  con- 
54nce  and  good  faith  will  be  required  if  a  mutually  beneficial 
wnposing  room  relationship  is  to  be  carried  on  along  traditional 
*®K.  Insofar  as  lawfully  possible  it  is  the  desire  and  intent  of 
tl*  parties  not  to  disturb  such  a  relationship.  The  Publishers 
^  assured  the  Union,  and  herewith  reiterate,  that  they  have 
» intention  to  use  any  law  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  the 
"nion  or  to  jeopardize  the  Union’s  security.  It  is  the  Union’s 
Wation  to  cooperate  fully  to  the  end  that  in  carrying  out  the 
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determination  and  intent  herein  expressed  the  Publishers  shall 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  operations  without  violation  of  law. 

Insofar  as  possible  without  violation  or  circumvention  of  law. 
the  Publishers  recognize  the  Union’s  position  in  regard  to  Union 
jurisdiction.  Union  security  and  the  Union’s  position  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  struck  work  and  are  determined  not  to  provoke  disputes 
with  respect  to  such  matters.  The  Union  is  determined  to  keep 
disputes  to  a  minimum  and  will  cooperate  to  that  end. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Publishers  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Union  in  bringing  about  contractually  the  maximum  of  Union 
security  now  available  or  which  may  later  be  made  available  to 
the  Union — under  the  law. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Union  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Pub 
lishers  to  the  end  that  the  composing  rooms  of  the  newspapers 
signatory  hereto  may  be  operate  harmoniously. 

In  order  that  the  mutual  obectives  of  this  declaration  of  intent 
may  be  attained,  the  parties  hereby  establish  a  special  Joint  Super¬ 
visory  Commission  to  be  composed  of  two  persons  from  the 
Union  and  two  persons  from  the  Publishers’  Association. 

Establishment  of  the  Joint  Supervisory  Commission  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  substitute  for  the  Grievance  Committee  established 
in  the  contract  for  the  handling  of  normal  questions  and  griev¬ 
ances.  To  the  Joint  Supervisory  Commission,  therefore,  shall 
be  referred  only  such  matters  as  may  be  considered  by  either 
party  hereto  as  being  helpful  to  a  better  understanding  and 
operation  of  the  contract  and  the  obligations  of  the  parties. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  advisory  only  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  concern  only  the  parties  to  this  agreement.  However,  in  the 
event  there  is  a  deadlock  as  to  the  duty  prescribed  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  Section  5  of  this  contract  the  Commission  shall  call 
in  a  fifth  party  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  which  shall  be  binding 
on  both  parties  hereto. 

MUTUAL  GUARANTEES 

Because  of  the  enactment  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  this  contract  differs  from  its  immediate  predecessor 
and  from  contracts  between  these  parties  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed,  however,  for  the  duration  of  this 
contract,  that  if  any  provision  as  modified  from  the  preceding  con¬ 
tract  or  excluded  from  this  contract  solely  because  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  law,  no  longer  is  held  to  be  inoperative,  either  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  or  by  decision  of  the  court  of  highest  recourse, 
then  such  provision  automatically  shall  become  a  part  of  this  con¬ 
tract,  to  the  extent  permitted,  and  be  in  force  and  effect  as  though 
it  had  been  originally  made  a  part  hereof. 

To  the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  parties  this  contract 
now  contains  no  provision  which  is  contrary  to  federal  or  state 
law.  Should,  however,  any  provision  of  this  agreement,  at  any 
time  during  its  life,  be  held  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  be  in  conflict  with  federal  or  state  law  then  such  provision  shall 
continue  in  effect  only  to  the  extent  permitted.  In  event  of  any 
provision  of  this  agreement  thus  being  held  inoperative,  the  re¬ 
maining  provisions  of  the  agreement  shall,  nevertheless,  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect. 


Gannett  Proposal  on  Jurisdiction 


The  Gannett  proposal,  cover¬ 
ing  union  jurisdiction  and  use 
of  new  processes,  states: 

‘"THE  PUBLISHER  agrees  that 
it  will  not,  during  the  life  of 
this  contract,  introduce  any  new 
processes,  equipment  or  machin¬ 
ery  used  as  an  evolution  of  or 
substitute  for  current  composing 
room  processes,  equipment  or 
machinery  without  consent  of 
both  parties  hereto,  but  should 
any  strike  or  similar  work  stop¬ 
page  occur  during  the  term  of 
this  agreement,  the  above  obli¬ 
gation  as  regards  new  processes, 
equipment  or  machinery  shall 


thereupon  cease  and  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  may  cancel  this  entire 
contract. 

“The  Union  shall  have  the 
right  to  engage  in  a  strike  or 
similar  work  stoppage  if  such 
new  processes,  equipment  or  ma¬ 
chinery  are  introduced  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  section.  The  Union 
agrees,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Publisher,  at  all  times  to  use  all 
means  within  its  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  necessary  to  efficiently 
and  adequately  operate  the 
equipment  of  the  composing 
room.” 


.ADVERTISEMENT 

The  Typographical  Journal 
for  July  contains  a  message 
from  the  President,  Woodruff 
Randolph,  to  members  of  the 
Union  which  states: 

"Any  member  who  would 
believe  what  is  printed  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is 
weak-minded." 


Bill  Loughlin,  Hearst 
Chicago  Editor,  Dies 

William  L.  Loughlin.  78,  vet¬ 
eran  Hearst  editor  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hearst  organization 
for  44  years,  died  in  Chicago, 
July  27,  after  finishing  his  reg¬ 
ular  shift  on  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

Loughlin  started  his  career  as 
a  telegrapher,  and  went  to  the 
International  News  Service  in 
1904. 
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Geo.  H.  Payne 
Buys  Appeal 
At  Carson  City 

Carson  City,  Nev. — George  H. 
Payne,  president.  Pacific  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  purchased  the 
Carson  City  Appeal  from  Arthur 
N.  Suverkrup. 

Payne,  son  of  the  late  G. 
Logan  Payne,  publisher  and 
newspaper  representative,  for¬ 
merly  published  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Evening  News  and  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat. 

Payne  told  E&P  he  will  edit 
and  publish  the  paper  person¬ 
ally,  pending  appointment  of  a 
general  manager.  Suverkrup 
will  remain  for  a  time  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  policy. 

The  purchase  was  a  personal 
investment,  but  Pacific  News¬ 
papers  has  interests  in  “seven 
or  eight”  newspapers  and  for 
the  past  eight  years  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  financing,  selling, 
and  purchasing  of  Coast  papers, 
Payne  stated. 

Payne  sold  the  San  Jose  News 
to  the  San  Jose  Mercury -Herald 
in  1942  and  bought  the  Marys¬ 
ville  newspaper  from  Horace  E. 
Thomas  in  1943.  He  sold  the 
Appeal-Democrat  to  the  R.  C. 
Hoiles  group  in  1945. 

Suverkrup  purchased  the 
daily  newspaper  of  this  state 
capital  after  long-time  service 
with  United  Press.  His  brother, 
John  Suverkrup.  publishes  the 
Gardnerville  (Nev.)  Record- 
Journal. 

Another  for  Lesher 

PITTSBURG,  Calif.  — Dean  S. 

Lesher  has  extended  his  in¬ 
terests  to  a  fourth  California 
newspaper  and  is  now  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Pittsburg  Daily  News. 

Lesher  has  named  E.  Homer 
Hewins  as  manager.  Hewins 
formerly  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburg  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Independent. 

Lesher,  who  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Eagle,  purchas^  the 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star  in 
1941.  He  subsequently  bought 
the  Madera  (Calif.)  News  and 
the  Walnut  Creek  ( Calif. ) 
Courier  ■  Journal.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  papers  are  all  owned  by  the 
Dean  S.  Lesher  family,  with 
Lesher  as  publisher. 

Mel  D.  Marshall  and  John  C. 
MacFarland  purchased  the 
weekly  Pittsburg  News  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1947.  They  joined  with 
associates  in  formation  of  the 
Pittsburg  News  Co.,  with  Al¬ 
bert  D.  Seeno  as  president,  and 
started  daily  operations  from  a 
new  plant  last  March  15. 

Marshall  and  MacFarland, 
who  are  majority  owners  in 
Pittsburg  Broadcasting  Co.,  are 
no  loneer  associated  with  the 
paper,  E&P  was  advised. 

■ 

THE  Fort  Bragg  (Calif.)  Advo¬ 
cate  and  News  has  been  sold 
to  Nelson  R.  Wilson  and  Russell 
C.  Kenney,  by  A.  A.  Heeser. 

Wilson  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Yakima.  Wash.,  on  the 
Yakima  Daily  Republic.  He  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  AP  photo 
bureau  in  San  Francisco  for 


the  last  eight  years.  Kenney 
was  publisher  of  the  Trinity 
Journal  in  Weaverville,  Calif., 

until  last  October. 

•  *  • 

SALE  of  the  Athens  Review  at 

Hillsboro,  Tex.,  to  W.  N.  Fu- 
rey  of  Hillsboro,  and  associates, 
was  announced  by  A.  M.  Barnes. 

H.  M.  Kemp,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  paper  the  past 
seven  years,  becomes  publisher. 

Furey  is  publisher  of  the 
Hillsboro  Evening  Mirror  at 
Hillsboro.  He  went  there  in 
June,  1946,  after  17  years  with 
the  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  the  last 
12  of  them  as  managing  editor. 

Kemp,  the  new  publisher  of 
the  Review,  is  a  journalism  and 
English  major  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

■ 

EUGENE  RHIAN,  publisher  of 

the  Elkton  (S.  D.)  Record,  has 
been  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  newspaper  field  because  of 
impaired  eyesight.  He  has  sold 
the  newspaper  to  Robert  C.  and 
Evangeline  Renshaw,  students 
in  the  journalism  school  of 
South  Dakota  State  college, 
Brookings,  S.  D.  Rhian  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  Record  for  20  years. 

FRANK  J.  SCOTT.  McIntosh. 

S.  D.,  has  purchased  the  Isabel 
(S.  D.)  News  from  Mrs.  Tom 
Holt,  widow  of  the  late  news 
publisher.  James  Byington,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Timber  Lake  (S.  D. ) 
Topic,  will  manager  the  News. 
Scott,  who  has  operated  the 
Corson  County  News  at  Mc¬ 
Intosh  for  more  than  30  years, 
now  owns  four  weeklies  in  West¬ 
ern  South  Dakota. 

■ 

The  Silver  Spring  (Md. )  Post, 
a  weekly  established  nine  years 
ago,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Maryland  News,  of  which  Blair 
Lee,  3d,  is  editor  and  publisher, 
and  has  been  suspended. 

•  •  • 

The  Shelby  County  Reporter 
and  the  Shelby  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  at  Co'umbiana,  Ala.,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Shelby 
County  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.  The  two  papers  were  con¬ 
solidated  after  their  July  29  is¬ 
sues.  The  new  staff  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Luther  Fowler,  editor; 
Mildred  White  Wallace,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor;  Luther  McGiboney, 
business  manager, 

■ 

National  Gazette 
Preview  Is  Issued 

A  16-page  preview  edition  of 
Jess  Gift’s  new  National  Ga¬ 
zette  Weekly  was  published  this 
week  and,  its  editors  said,  100,- 
000-odd  complimentary  copies 
distributed  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

It  was  produced  in  the  plant 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  which  Gitt.  a  national 
leader  of  Wallace’s  Progressive 
Party,  also  publishes.  Some 
time  in  September,  Managing 
Editor  James  Aronson  said,  the 
tabloid-size  10-cent  paper  ex¬ 
pects  to  begin  regular  publica¬ 
tion. 

Contributors  to  the  preview 
issue  include  Max  Lerner,  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Schuman.  Louis  Ada¬ 
mic,  O.  John  Rogge,  Anna 
Louise  Strong.  Johannes  Steel 
and  John  Lardner.  Gitt  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cedric  Belfrage  editor. 


FCC  to  Study 
Spot  Radio  Sale 
By  Networks 

Washington  —  Tie  -  in  agree¬ 
ments  between  broadcast  net¬ 
works  and  their  affiliates  for  the 
sale  of  national  spot  advertising 
and  other  commercial  time  will 
be  aired  at  a  hearing  opening 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  Oct.  25. 

FCC  will  look  into  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  representation  agree¬ 
ments,  their  extent  and  infiu- 
ence  if  any.  To  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities  the  problem  appears 
serious  enough  to  warrant  thor¬ 
ough  exploration.  Whether  any 
official  action  will  be  taken  is 
not  now  known. 

The  probe  was  decided  upon 
after  the  filing  of  a  petition  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Radio  Station  Representatives 
charging  that  various  networks 
have  acted  contrary  to  Sections 
3.104  and  3.108  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  rules  and  regulations. 

Rate  Agreements  Limited 

The  more  vital  of  these  regu¬ 
lations,  Section  3.108,  concerns 
the  control  by  networks  of  sta¬ 
tion  rates  and  stipulates:  “No 
license  shall  be  granted  to  a 
standard  broadcast  station  hav¬ 
ing  any  contract,  arrangement, 
or  understanding,  express  or 
implied,  with  a  network  organ¬ 
ization  under  which  the  station 
is  prevented  or  hindered  from, 
or  penalized  for.  fixing  or  alter¬ 
ing  its  rates  for  the  sale  of 
broadcast  time  other  than  the 
network’s  programs.” 

Section  3.104  deals  with  op¬ 
tion  time  and  states:  “No  li¬ 
cense  shall  be  granted  to  a 
standard  broadcast  station  which 
options  for  network  programs 
any  time  subject  to  call  on  less 
than  56  days’  notice,  or  more 
time  than  a  total  of  three  hours 
within  each  of  the  four  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  broadcast  day.  .  .  . 
Such  options  may  not  be  exclu¬ 
sive  as  against  other  network 
organizations.  .  .  .” 

NARSR  filed  its  protest  with 
FCC  following  the  entry  of 
CBS  Radio  Sales  into  the  field 
of  station  representation  for  af¬ 
filiates  other  than  its  owned 
stations.  NARSR  wrote  the 
Commission  that  “quite  natural¬ 
ly  the  other  networks  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  comparable  move¬ 
ment.” 

NARSR  contends  that  “if  the 
network  is  permitted  to  act  as 
sales  agent  for  its  affiliates,  it 
obtains  effective  operating  con¬ 
trol  over  all  hours  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  day.  In  its  capacity  as  net¬ 
work  it  controls  the  option 
time.  .  .  .” 

After  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  the  FCC  may  decide 
on  either  one  or  an  overlapping 
of  the  four  following  courses 
open  to  it: 

1.  That  these  alleeed  practices 
do  violate  the  sections  of  the 
FCC  rules  as  charged.  In  that 
event,  FCC  could  enforce  the 
Act  aeainst  the  networks. 

2.  That  this  practice  is  not  in 
violation  of  its  rule,  but  that 
its  ooeration  is  contrarv  to  the 
Tuiblic  interest  and  therefore 
FCC  must  adopt  rules  which 


itOutlaw  the  practice  « 

3  That  there  is  no  violaUa 
of  the  existing  rules  and  oS 
the  practice  is  not  serioS 
enough  to  warrant  action  " 

4.  That  this  practice  is  in  vi 
olation  of  its  rules,  but  that  i 
is  in  the  public  interest  am 
therefore  the  rules  should  T 
changed.  ^ 

Summoned  to  appear  at  tk 
hearing  are  the  NARSR  ^ 
four  major  networks  and  Dv 
mont  Television  Co.,  operator  g 
a  television  network.  Any  othe 
person  who  wishes  to  take  pait 
may  do  so  if  he  notifies  FCC  net 
later  than  Sept.  30. 

The  National  Association  d 
Broadcasters  has  indicated  thg 
it  will  remain  aloof  from  the 
proceedings,  which  it  considen 
of  a  controversial  nature.  The 
FM  Association  has  called  i 
meeting  of  its  executives  f* 
Aug.  7  to  determine  what  ac¬ 
tion,  if  any,  shall  be  taken. 

■ 

Texas  Daily  Suspends; 
Previously  a  Weekly 

Pasadena,  Tex.  —  Suspension 
of  the  Pasadena  Times,  which 
had  been  published  daily  since 
Jan.  15,  was  announc^ 
week  by  R.  E.  Smith,  Houston 
oil  operator  and  publisher. 

The  announcement  said  the 
community  apparently  was  not 
ready  for  a  daily  paper  and  in¬ 
dicated  there  was  a  possibility 
of  reorganization.  The  Times,  i 
weekly  for  three  years,  wae 
sold  to  Smith  by  Weldon  Horn¬ 
sey  in  April.  1947,  for  a  reported 
price  of  $95,000. 

Royal  Roussel,  former  man 
aging  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press,  was  formerly  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  daily  until  he  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  return  to  ac 
tive  duty  as  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Air  Forces. 

•  •  * 

Changing  to  Daily 

The  Chehalis  (Wash.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  a  weekly  since  its  founding 
on  Oct.  7,  1892.  will  become  a 
daily  on  Aug.  30  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  name  will  be  changed 
to  the  Chehalis  Daily  Advocate. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the 
leadine  weeklies  in  Southwest 
ern  Washington,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  by  George  B. 
Hayden,  who  will  publish  the 
new  daily  on  a  fiye-day-week 
schedule. 

Hayden,  in  1934,  became  a 
partner  and  business  manager 
of  the  paper,  becoming  editor 
and  publisher  in  1944. 

■ 

William  Allen  White 
Stamp  Goes  On  Sale 

Em^’oria,  Kan.  —  William  Al¬ 
len  White,  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Emporia  Gazette,  this  we« 
became  the  first  Kansan  to  be 
honored  with  a  United  States 
commemorative  postage  stamp 

National  attention  again  cen¬ 
tered  on  Emporia  as  philatelic 
from  all  over  the  world  flooded 
to  the  post  office  here  with  first- 
day  cover  requests.  More  than 
1.000,000  of  the  red- violet  thr^ 
cent  stamps  were  sent  to  the 
Emporia  post  office  and  on  W 
first  day  166,151  were  cancelled 
here. 
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tv  they  see  it. 

1^1  DllC  Xll^lll  As  a  class,  they  want  to  print 

--  rp  1  ,  the  truth  and  will  do  so  if  they 

To  WeWS  1  aUQ'nt  »,V  Guying  the  newspapers 

Qr'nrtrtl  armed  services  is  the  basis 

Jr nw  of  good  press  relations  for  the 

Washington — Good  press  and  public  information  officer, 
niiblic  relations  begin  at  the  public  information  offi- 

top — with  officers  of  the  cer  will  seldom  meet  an  editor  or 
••neral  rank — Defense  Secretary  publisher  who  is  opposed  to  the 
James  W.  Forrestal  declared  army.” 

•hen  a  school  for  public  infor-  All  of  the  instructions  are 
ration  oflBcers  of  the  unified  keyed  to  the  qualities  of  truth- 
military  services  was  inaugu-  fulness,  accuracy,  impartiality, 
rated  Aug.  5  with  leaders  in  the  and  service. 
nubUshing  field  joining  service  ■ 

S’  Greece  Denies 


^efs  In  launching  the  pro- 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres-  ^1 _ ,■  - 

ident  and  publisher  of  the  Neto  OlCmting  PrODG 
York  Times,  and  Jack  Bisco. 
vicepresident  of  the  United 

flew  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  X'OiK 

Pa  to  Join  Secretary  Forrestal  The  mystery  of  George  Polk’s 
ind  the  top  PRO  officials  of  the  death  is  as  complete  and  baffiing 
three  branches  of  the  service  in  today  as  on  the  May  Sunday 
the  ceremony.  morning  when  his  body  was 

"Good  press  relations,  which  found  in  Salonika  Bay,  reports 
are  basically  good  human  rela-  Winston  Burdett,  CBS  corre- 
tions,  must  flow  from  the  top  spondent. 

down,"  Forrestal  said.  Burdett  spoke  over  the  Rome 

Sulzberger,  in  luncheon  re-  radio  following  his  visit  to 
marks,  declared  that  “our  de-  Athens  with  Maj.  Gen.  William 
moCTacy  is  weak  compared  with  J.  Donovan,  counsel  for  the 
dictatorships  unless  we  are  in-  Lippmann  Committee,  commit- 
fortned.  We  are  dealing  here  ted  to  obtaining  a  thorough  in- 
with  a  very  fundamental  of  de-  vestigation  of  the  CBS  corre- 
mocracy,"  he  said.  “The  whole  spondent’s  murder, 
strength  of  democracy  depends  Burdett  reported  that  Dono- 

on  giving  the  people  informa-  van  and  himself  were  not  satis- 
tion.  It  is  the  most  important  fled  that  Greek  police  had  pur- 
single  element  in  our  natioiial  sued  their  inquiries  among 
life.  We  have  got  to  be  in-  Rightest  elements  as  thoroughly 
formed  if  we  are  to  be  free,  as  among  Communists.  A  state- 
Suliberger  said.  ment  by  Donovan  to  this  effect 

“Textbook”  for  the  school  Is  was  construed  by  Constantin 
“A  Handbook  for  Public  Infor-  Rentis.  Greek  Minister  of  pub- 
nution  Officers,”  recently  re-  lie  order,  as  unjust  criticism. 

!  Rentis  submitted  a  letter 

It!  direction  to  PRO  offices  is  from  Frederick  Ayer,  former 
>  broad  command  to  deal  open-  head  of  the  U.S.  Mission’s  Se- 
Ijr  and  cooperatively  with  me-  curity  Division,  who  supervised 
dii  and  the  public  and  states:  the  investigation,  commending 
The  American  public  is  entitled  Greek  investigative  tactics, 
to  the  fullest  progress  reports  During  their  stay  in  Athens 
on  what  the  armed  forces  are  and  Salonika,  Donovan  and  Bur- 
doing,  and  on  how  its  money  dett  became  convinced  that  po- 
is  being  spent.  It  is  entitled  to  lice  investigation  “had  reached 
bow  about  its  men  in  uniform,  a  dead  point.” 
to  get  a  full  and  understand-  The  facts  about  Polk’s  death 
able  picture  of  the  operation  of  were  the  same  facts,  known  and 


ib  armed  forces.” 


possessed  six  or  seven  weeks 


The  only  limitation  is  “the  ago. 

right  of  the  public  to  know  the  The  Americans  were  dis- 
fact!  is  necessarily  limited  by  turbed,  they  said,  that  the  po- 
the  requirements  of  military  se-  lice  had  adopted  an  almost  ex- 

elusive  hypothesis  that  the  mur- 
wirning  has  been  given  that  der  was  by  Communists.  ’The 
■^smen  will  try  to  obtain  ma-  police,  said  Burdett,  seemed  to 
trnil  for  a  ‘scoop,’  but  they  feel  that  the  secret  of  Polk’s 
and  the  public  realize  that  mili-  murder  was  somewhere  in  the 
taiy  secrets  do  exist.  They  Grammes  Mountains  with  rebel 
oadit  the  armed  forces  with  General  Miarkos. 

enough  not  to  reveal  clas-  Markos’  theories  on  the  Polk 
aW  military  information.”  death  would  have  been  sought 
The  students  are  directed  to  bv  Homer  Bigart,  New  York 
not  set  themselves  up  to  evalu-  Herald  Tribune  correspondent 
at*  the  judgment  of  others  on  who  recently  interviewed  him, 
undhng  of  news,  that  they  Bigart  reported,  but  at  the  time 
niiut  expect  newsmen  will  suf-  he  was  unadvised  of  late  devel- 
w  the  human  frailty  of  mis-  opmenls  in  the  Polk  death.  Writ- 
tu*  at  times — that  they  must  ing  later.  Bigart  said  that  if 
not  blacklist  media  or  individ-  Markos  knew  anything  about 
"w  for  faults,  real  or  fancied.  Polk’s  death  he  was  singularly 
Much  of  the  course  of  in-  non-communicative. 
strartion  deals  with  relations  The  Greek  Government,  mean- 
wth  the  press,  and  the  person-  time,  through  George  Melas, 
the  PRO  will  deal  with  Minister  of  Justice,  pronounces 
is  capsuled  in  this  para-  “the  investigation  utterly  and 
completely  impartial.  Evidence 
Tne  American  publisher,  edi-  is  scant,  but  we  have  worked 
T  Md  reporter  are  all  active  on  the  few  clues.  We  have  not 
®«npions  of  a  free  press.  They  been  blinded  by  any  political 
W1  always  defend  their  right  or  ideological  consideration.” 
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Baltimore  Papers 

continued  from  page  12 

are  lying  down  on  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system.”  The  public 
loses  confidence  in  its  courts,  he 
added,  when  it  thinks  the  courts 
have  vone  beyond  their  author¬ 
ity.  He  urg^  the  newspapers 
of  Maryland  "to  put  a  solid  front 
against  this  extension  of  the 
rules.” 

John  Worthington,  of  the  Bel 
Air  Aegis,  said  that  he  was 
against  the  extension  of  the 
rules  since  it  would  in  effect 
close  up  the  offices  of  the  county 
sheriff  and  state’s  attorney  for 
providing  news. 

“In  the  counties,  unless  we 
can  get  news  from  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities,  we  cannot  get 
it  at  all,”  he  said,  referring  to 
the  part  of  the  rules  which 
makes  an  officer  of  the  law  in 
contempt  by  communicating  in¬ 
formation  banned  by  the  rules 
to  agencies  of  publication. 

James  named  a  committee 
composed  of  John  Worthington, 
chairman;  Bowie  McCeney,  and 
Elmer  Jackson  of  the  Annapolis 
Capitol  Gazette  to  draw  up  the 
resolution  of  protest. 

Editor  States  Press  View 

At  the  invitation  of  Judge 
Bailey,  a  lengthy  protest  against 
the  extension  of  the  rules  was 
filed  by  Oscar  L.  Morris,  editor 
of  the  Salisbury  Times.  In  it, 
Morris  said: 

“We  believe  the  purposes  of 
the  rules  to  be  good  and,  in  pro¬ 
testing,  we  are  not  entering  into 
any  defense  of  actions  which 
would  impair  the  decorum  or 
dignity  of  the  courts  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fair  trial.  Yet  the  rules 
are,  apparently,  designed  to  po¬ 
lice  the  court  and  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  through  the 
policing  of  the  media  of  news 
dissemination  rather  than  up¬ 
holding  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  the  accused. 

“The  effect  of  the  rules  would 
be,  in  actual  practice,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  people  of  information, 
from  authoritative  sources,  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  All 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  are 
merely  a  democratic  safeguard 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know 
those  things  which  affect  their 
lives  internationally,  nationally, 
and  locally.  Yet  those  guaran¬ 
tees  are  the  major  safeguard 
against  the  police  state. 

“There  is  no  attempt,  on  the 
oart  of  the  Times,  nor  we  be¬ 
lieve  of  the  Maryland  press  in 
general,  to  invade  the  court¬ 
room  with  cameras,  to  ascertain 
and  publish  the  secret  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  grand  or  petit  juries 
until  such  matters  become  a 
matter  of  public  record,  nor  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  un¬ 
der  indictment  until  adequate 
opportunity  has  been  given  for 
the  aporehension  of  those  so 
charged.  .  .  . 

“The  task  of  the  press  is  not 
primarily  the  publication  of 
crime  news.  It  deals  with  births 
and  deaths,  social  events  and 
financial  markets,  local  news 
and  news  of  the  world.  Crime 
news  is  an  incidental  part  of  the 
output  of  daily  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  press.  Yet  that 
incidental  part  Is  essential;  the 


people  have  a  right  to  know  of 
the  crime  committed  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  perpetrator’s  ident¬ 
ity,  by  description  or  photo¬ 
graph,  and  the  action  taken  to 
bring  him  to  justice.  And  we 
believe  the  press,  and  therefore 
the  people,  should  have  the  same 
unrestricted  access  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  crime  news,  for 
authentic  information,  as  they 
do  to  the  sources  of  all  other 
news.” 

Retailers'  Ad 
Budgets  in  '47 
2.45%  of  Sales 

Advertising  expenditures  by 
department  and  specialty  stores 
rose  from  2.25%  of  sales  in  1946 
to  2.45%  in  1947,  according  to 
the  1948  issue  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  annual  study  of  operat¬ 
ing  results,  just  released. 

The  2.45%  figure  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  1943,  but  still 
well  below  prewar  expendi¬ 
tures,  which  reached  a  high  of 
3.75%  in  1938. 

The  book,  prepared  by  Har¬ 
vard's  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  analyzes 
results  of  466  department  stores, 
with  net  sales  of  more  than  $3,- 
500.000,000. 

Total  advertising  costs  ranged 
from  2.25%  for  department 
stores  with  volume  of  $50,000,000 
or  more,  to  2.85%  for  those  in 
the  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
group.  These  totals,  broken 
down,  show  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  sales  spent  in  vari¬ 
ous  media:  in  the  over  $50,000,- 
000  class:  Newspapers,  1.75%; 
direct.  0.15%;  radio,  0.1%:  oth¬ 
er,  0.25%:  $10-$20,000,000:  News- 
paoers.  2.35%;  direct,  0.1%; 
radio,  0.15%;  other,  0.25%. 

The  year  1947  brought  a  new 
peak  in  dollar  volume,  the  study 
shows,  but  earnings  fell  below 
the  1946  level,  because  of  rising 
costs.  Operating  cost  as  a 
whole  was  up  bv  about  2%  of 
sales;  dollar  earnings  down  20%. 

Another  trend  noted  was  the 
growing  demand  for  low-priced 
items.  Basement  sales  in  1947 
increased  three  times  as  rapidly 
as  main-store  sales:  however, 
basement  departments  were  still 
below  the  prewar  ratio. 

Average  sale  in  reporting 
stores  rose  from  $3.90  in  1946  to 
$4.30  in  1947,  evidence  of  the 
inflationary  trend  of  the  last 
year.  Before  the  war  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  was  about  $2.30. 

Dollar  outlay  for  advertising 
rose  bv  14%  over  1946,  in¬ 
creased  ad  budgets  being  ex¬ 
plained  “principally  by  the 
greater  space  used,  although  line 
rates  also  increased.”  Stronger 
advertising  involved  primarily 
newspaper  space. 

■ 

BNF  Award 

Peacock’s,  Inc.,  Monroe,  La., 
jewelry  store,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  “Certificate  of  Merit”  by 
Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc., 
for  creating  and  publishing  an 
outstanding  retail  advertise 
ment  depicting  the  major  con¬ 
sumer  benefits  of  the  brand 
names  system  of  distribution. 
'ITie  ad  appeared  in  the  Monroe 
Morning  World  May  21. 
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Col.  Willicombe  Dies; 
W.R.  Hearst’s  Aide 


WLl  R.aJe 


LT.  COL.  JOSEPH  WILLI¬ 
COMBE.  76,  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  William  Randolph  Hearst 
for  more  than  35  years,  died  July 
29  at  his  home  in  Monterey, 
Calif. 

Through  the  years,  messages 
signed  mere.y  “J.  Willicombe” 
were  order  of  the  day  for  Hearst 
executives.  Over  the  wires  came 
the  notes  with  the  well-known 
introductions: 

“The  Chief  instructs,”  “The 
Chief  wishes,”  or  “The  Chief 
says." 

A  prodigious  worker.  Willi¬ 
combe  was  admonished  in  vain 
by  Mr.  Hearst  to  take  it  easy.  He 
would  take  a  day  off,  only  at  Mr. 
Hearst's  insistence. 

New  York  Hearst-men  remem¬ 
ber  Willicombe  as  a  tireless  ex¬ 
ecutive,  who  would  arrive  at  Mr. 
Hearst's  Riverside  Drive  place 
in  New  York  City  at  10  a.m.  and 
often  stay  until  11  p.m.  Fre¬ 
quently.  he  worked  seven  days 
a  week. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  removed  to 
his  ranch  at  San  Simeon.  Willi¬ 
combe  went  with  him.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  his  chief  everywhere,  and 
became  known  as  “Hearst's  third 
eye.” 

Willicombe  was  a  keen  politi¬ 
cal  analyst  and  often  represent¬ 
ed  Mr.  Hearst  in  political  mat¬ 
ters.  It  was  Willicombe  who 
acted  as  intermediary  at  Chicago 
in  1932  in  a  meeting  that 
switched  Hearst  support  from 
John  Nance  Garner  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Willicombe  first  attracted  Mr. 
Hearst's  attention  with  his  work 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
American.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Hearst  insisted  that  all  his  re¬ 
porters  know  shorthand  in  or¬ 
der  to  report  verbatim  any 
event  they  were  assigned  to 
cover.  Willicombe  was  a  crack 
shorthand  reporter,  having  gone 
to  school  in  his  spare  time. 

Mr.  Hearst  made  Willicombe 
assistant  to  Luke  J.  O'Reilly, 
then  his  secretary.  Upon 
O'Reilly's  death  in  the  early 
1920's.  Willicombe  continued  as 
assistant  to  Wesley  Hamar,  Mr. 
Hearst’s  new  secretary. 

Willicombe  hankered  for  more 
responsibility  and  was  in  1925 
sent  to  the  New  York  Journal 
as  circulation  manager,  but 
within  six  months  Mr.  Hearst 
sent  for  Willicombe  again,  and 
made  him  executive  assistant. 
Willicombe  is  the  only  Hearst- 
man  to  have  held  this  title. 

Hearst  directives  of  late  years 
have  often  come  from  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  desk  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Willicombe 
for  the  last  few  years  had  re¬ 
laxed  some  of  his  arduous  du¬ 
ties,  and  was  confining  himself 
to  managing  Hearst  interests  at 
San  Francisco. 

Known  as  a  very  resourceful 
and  keen  reporter,  Willicombe 
also  made  a  record  as  an  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  in  World  War  I,  for 
which  he  was  cited  and  appoint¬ 
ed  to  his  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  His  advice  was  also 
sought  in  World  War  II. 

The  army  experience  marks 


the  only  part  of  his  working 
adult  life  not  devoted  to  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  started,  fresh  from 
high  school,  on  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen.  Later,  he  worked  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

He  made  a  reputation  as  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  with  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

About  40  years  ago  he  joined 
the  Hearst  organization  with  the 
Boston  American.  After  a  few 
years,  he  transferred  to  the  New 
York  American.  From  the  first, 
he  took  over  and  handled  Hearst 
politics,  seeming  to  intuitively 
understand  the  chief's  point  of 
view. 

Willicombe  is  survived  by 
seven  children.  Among  them 
are  John  W.  Willicombe.  circula¬ 
tion  supervisor  at  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  and  Joseph 
Willicombe,  Jr.,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Joseph,  Jr.,  had  recently  vis¬ 
ited  his  father  and  learned  of 
his  demise  on  arriving  at  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City. 

Death  had  come  suddenly, 
while  Willicombe  was  in  his 
room,  reading  a  book. 


©bituarp 


Man  or  Horse? 

To  the  Editor: 

In  John  Mason  Potter's  inter¬ 
esting  story  on  Charles  J. 
O'Malley  (E&P,  June  26, .  page 
24)  he  quotes  O'Malley  as  say¬ 
ing  he  covered  a  story  of  a  man 
who  ran  a  mile  in  two  minutes. 
Who  was  the  magician?  Or  did 
he  mean  a  horse? 

R.  E.  Powers, 
Arkon,  O. 
(Editor’s  Note:  Yes.) 


793-Week  Ad 

TO  the  Editor;  Noting  item, 
"Druggist’s  Small  Ad  Runs 
for  368  Weeks”  (E&P,  July  21), 
we  also  have  a  claim  to  fame. 
A  one-column  by  one-inch  ad 
of  the  J.  H.  E.  Legg  Insurance 
office  was  begun  April  27,  1933 
and  is  still  running  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Observer —  same  size,  same 
type — a  total  of  793  weeks,  and 
gives  no  indication  of  stopping 
any  time  soon. 

Dan  M.  Tabler, 
Queen  Anne’s 
(Md.)  Record- 
Observer. 


Mat  Service  Issues 
Semi-Annual  Service 


Clarence  J.  McCabe,  50,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  the 
press  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence,  July  29  in'  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  also  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald. 

Frank  Hamilton  Warren,  73, 
former  music  critic  on  the  New 
York  World,  which  he  joined  in 
1908.  July  30  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 

Elmer  G.  Luter,  54,  veteran 
copyreader  on  the  Dallas  (’Tex.) 
News,  recently  at  Dallas.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  and  San 
Antonio  Express. 

Henry  P.  Edwards,  76,  secre¬ 
tary  until  1939  of  the  Baseball 
Writers  Association  of  America, 
founder  and  director  of  the 
American  Baseball  League  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau.  Aug.  1,  at  Chicago. 
He  was  a  part-time  reporter  for 
the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Observer.  In  1898  he  became  a 
baseball  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

Mark  Tempu:,  51,  veteran 
newsman  and  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  Labor  editor,  July  28. 
He  was  a  writer  and  editor  for 
the  AP  in  Atlanta  for  19  years. 
A  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  before  joining  AP,  he 
worked  on  papers  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Hill  Williams,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Herald,  recently.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  in  June.  1946.  He  was  a 
former  official  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


A  new  mat  service  for  use 
by  newspapers  to  service  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  large, 
“better  type”  retail  shops  is  be¬ 
ing  syndicated  by  Contempo 
Publishing  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

The  service  will  appear  twice 
a  year  in  “Christmas”  and  “An¬ 
nual”  issues.  The  Christmas 
issue  is  to  include  such  things 
as  “gifts  for  her,  gifts  for  him, 
gifts  for  home,  toyland,  gift¬ 
wrapping,  monograms,  layaways, 
gift  certificates,  etc.  The  an¬ 
nual  issue  will  cover  all  im¬ 
portant  holidays  and  such  events 
as  spring  opening,  back-to- 
school,  graduation,  etc. 

Goldalie  Frank,  columnist  for 
Department  Store  Economist, 
heads  Contempo. 


Lever  Companyf 
Tells  Joe  Smith! 
About  Its  Ads  I 


Abram  Dalton  Jones, 
Carolina  Editor,  Dies 

Abram  D.  Jones.  58,  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record 
for  18  years,  died  in  Winston- 
Salem,  Aug.  1. 

He  was  overseas  with  an  aero 
squadron  in  World  War  I,  re¬ 
mained  to  tour  Europe,  and 
came  home  to  work  on  several 
dailies.  At  various  times  he 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star,  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch.  and  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot. 

Jones  went  home  to  Greens¬ 
boro  in  the  1920s  as  reporter  for 
the  Daily  News,  later  became 
city  editor  of  the  Record. 


Lever  Brothers  Company 
highly  experienced  hand  at 
advertising  business,  mailed  W 
week  to  all  its  employes  a  boT 
let  explaining  its  ad  policy, 
simple  and  effective  detail 

Set  up  in  four-color  couf 
book  style,  the  story  is  told» 
Joe  Smith,  a  warehouse  man* 
the  (Cambridge,  Mass,  plant  ^ 
wants  to  know  more  about  tt 
company’s  advertising. 

Joe  talks  to  various  pers® 
in  and  out  of  the  company  d 
of  whom  tell  how  they  are 
fected  by  the  program. 

Supervisor  Jones  at  the  pla 
explains  that  "the  more  we  * 
vertise,  the  more  we  sell,  m 
means  more  jobs  and  m® 
money.” 

Salesman  Brown  says,  “Wil 
out  advertising  you  (prod* 
tion)  and  I  (sales)  would  b<4 
have  an  awful  tough  time.  Y# 
our  products  are  well-know 
but  only  because  Lew 
spends  millions  every  year  i 
help  me  sell  them.”  Two  H 
lowing  pages  show  trade-mark 
which  are  well-known  beca® 
they  are  widely  advertised  ad 
others,  once  famous,  but  n« 
obscure  because  they  are  ■ 
longer  advertised. 

A  grocer  tells  Joe  Smith  tin 
“my  business  with  you  woul 
drop  off  to  nothing  if  ya 
stopped  advertising,”  and  thi 
in  a  self-service  store  the  ci» 
tomer  “picks  the  familiar  al 
vertised  brands.” 

The  research  department  a 
plains  how  development  of  nei 
and  improved  products  he^ 
advertising  and  sales,  the  t 
nance  division  shows  the  mult 
plication  of  sales  between  1921 
and  1947. 

Harry,  in  the  advertising  dr 
partment,  tells  .Joe  what  Levc 
gets  for  its  ad  money.  In  radio 
— $40,000  to  reach  as  many  as 
30,000,000  listeners  with  six  mil 
utes  of  advertising;  in  newspa¬ 
pers— $71,730  to  reach  54,270.0M 
people  with  a  half-page  ad  ii 
231  newspapers. 

The  clincher  is  a  table  show 
ing  that  while  Lever  ad  costs 
have  increased  150^  since  1930 
sales  have  grown  by  400%  a: 
the  same  time,  number  of  ens 
ployes  by  150%  and  payroll  by 
400%. 

During  1948,  the  book  says 
Lever  products  will  be  advc 
tised  in  70  magazines  and  “ovB 
1,000  leading  newspapers.” 


Big  School  Section 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  14-page  edu¬ 
cation  section  in  the  Sunday 
Dallas  Times  Herald  of  July  25 
was  the  largest  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  annual  supplements 
covering  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  Texas. 


Suffolk  Editor  Dies 

W.  C.  Johnston,  78,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Suffolk  (Va. 
News  Herald,  and  formerly  ai 
sociated  with  the  Williomso“2 
Virginia  Gazette,  died  July  « 
at  Whaleyville,  'Va.  He  went 
to  the  Gazette  from  William  ai» 
Mary  college,  later  was  pos 
master,  and  went  to  Suffolk  it 
1921.  He  was  News  Herald  ^ 
tor  17  years.  He  joined  tw 
Richmond  Southern  Planter  ^ 
1938,  was  also  with  the  Peten 
burg  Progress-Index,  and  moR 
latterly  was  editor  of  ® 
monthly  Peanut  Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


continued  from  page  7 


he  made  p.  1  for  socking  Sina- 
U  In)  been  Laifs  protege  that  a 
lo  jj^e  myth  insists  he  is  the  edi- 
nephew.  Lait  hired  him, 
i  at'il  ^t  unseen,  off  a  throwaway 
iled  h  rtokly  in 

•  T  To  lower-echelon  Mirror  men, 
who  seldom  takes  time  to 
^  with  them,  even  on  busi¬ 
es,  is  the  quiet,  dogged  old 
Lt  who  sits  moodily  glued  to 
man  A  newsroom  desk,  nervously 
^S^ldicking  his  teeth. 

He  edits  all  copy  with  such 
jigleeyed  thoroughness  that 
^en  he  snags  errors  that 
jotnehow  have  seeped  through 
jotb  the  city  and  copy  desks. 
Each  day  of  the  week  he  is 
jere.  He  breakfasts  on  coffee 
ud  fruit  juice  at  his  apartment, 
ivebloclu  away,  and  is  at  the 
(iror  by  10  a.m.  A  light 
incher  and  diner,  he  seldom 
eaves  before  any  big  story  is 
1  type-  Often  he  steps  back 
ito  his  office  to  write  a  book. 

He  writes  rapidly,  reads  a 
XK*  a  day  ( virtually  his  only 
tceation)  and  almost  never 
|oes  out  at  night.  When  the 
papers  proposed  new  building 
i  complete  he’ll  live  there,  in  a 
penthouse  apartment. 

Himself  schooled  in  the  old- 
style  get-tough  type  of  news- 
papering,  Jack  Lait  feels  the 
^srth  of  the  wire  services  has 
tuAed  competition-inspired  in¬ 
itiative.  He  thinks  there  are 
fewer  great  newswriters  and 
ty  today’s  reporters,  if  not 
downright  lazy,  are  at  least  less 
enterprising. 

Back  in  Chicago,”  he’ll  say, 
“if  we  didn’t  hustle  we’d  just 
get  damned  well  scooped.” 


HA.\i>LiAU,  buying,  sell- 
iiiK,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades, 
i.en  Feighner  Agency,  box  o2,  ilt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. 


MAY  bROTHKRS,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 
Kstablished  1914.  yCewspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
All  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


tat  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line, 
htmi  close  Wednesday  noon. 


EWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


hblisbing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

iUndard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
Kew  York  6,  Hew  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
„  NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
klSTIRX  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 


Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
test  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13 
Phone:  MA-67874 


Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
pjerienced  publishers-brokers 
°w  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CUWRXIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 
'.  i  S.NYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City.  California. 


IknjES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
.  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


if  if  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  6‘25  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huekle.  Mgr..  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


AUGUST  LIST 
100  Newspapers  now  ready 
M.\Y  BROS..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


EXCLUSIVE  county-seat  California 
semi-weekly.  Daily  field.  Excellent 
equipment.  1947  gross  $73,000;  third 
net.  $70,000;  $52,000  cash.  Box 

142:1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  S.4LE — French  language  daily 
newspaper  in  busy  community  of  50.- 
000;  population  65%  French  extrac¬ 
tion.  Equi|>ment,  1  Duplex  press  and 
stereo,  equip.  Seven  linotypes.  1  Lud¬ 
low,  1  Elrod,  and  other.  Good  field  for 
English  language  daily.  Write  P.  0. 
box  260  Lewiston.  Maine. 


FREE  WEEKLY  near  Los  Angeles. 
Nets  $250  week.  No  plant.  J.  L. 
Stoll.  2326  Cloverdale  Ave..  Los  An- 
geles  16.  California. 


XORTHERX  CALIFORXI.4 — Exclusive 
— County  .Seat  —  Profitable  —  Semi- 
wei'kly — Isolated — Potential  daily  field 
— Well  equipped — $75,000 — Average 
profit  $2,400  monthly.  ARTHUR  W. 
STYPES.  625  MARKET  STREET. 
SAX  FR.ANCISCO. 


Oregon  weekly  $15,000. 

Western  daily.  Cash  down  $65,000. 
Western  daily.  Cash  down  $100,000. 
Coast  state  daily,  cash  down  $125M. 


W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  California. 


SUSPENDED  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
Young.  In  publieation  6  months,  sus¬ 
pended  early  June.  Over  $1700  week¬ 
ly  gross.  Carrying  greater  local-mer¬ 
chant  inchage  than  competition.  Pres¬ 
ent  owners  desire  sale  to  new  interest 
in  preference  to  reorganization.  Box 
1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


FINANCIALLY  capable  publisher  de¬ 
sires  to  purchase  daily  newspaper 
I)roperty  in  Illinois.  All  replies  will  be 
hold  in  strictest  confidence.  Please 
write  Box  1406.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


24  X  24  LEVY,  series  B,  engraving 
camera  -without  lens,  with  wooden 
camera  stand.  Also  one  pair  Macbeth 
arc  lights.  Write  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Direefo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE.  Duplex 
standard,  bed  30  inch  by  36  inch  with 
gear  and  belt  power  drive-motor  base, 
Westinghouse  3  h.p,  type  CS  induc¬ 
tion  motor — -3  phase  60  cycles,  220 
volts,  1750  r.p.m.  pulley  and  base.  Two 
electric  light  outlets  and  switch,  also 
•Square  D  30  amp.  250-volt  3-pole 
switch. 


14  Stereotype  chases,  welded  steel, 
23)4  X  26%  outside  measurement, 
with  side  and  foot  sticks-end  screws. 


One  slotted  eye  Imperial  pig  metal 
casting  mold,  2  sections,  2  sides,  4 
pockets  each  side,  water-cooled  metal 
frame  and  tilt  stand. 


SEDALIA  DEMOCRAT 
Sedalia,  Missouri 


CO. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1948 


’  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS 

SUPERIMPOSED  UNITS 
AHCHTYPE  DESIGN 

Length  Cutoff  23  9,  16 
Thickness  Plate  7/16 
Width  Web  66  inches 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  Y’ork  18 


DUPLEX  standard  tubular  casting 
box.  Good  condition.  Write  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. _ 

PRACTICALLY  new  Model  C-1  Mono- 
melt  Plane-O-Plale  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  One  extra  cutting  blade  inoluded. 
Inquire  Johnstown  ’Tribune  Publishing 
I  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Attention  A.  D. 
Schrott. 


COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  und  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  coiuposin>;  room,  includ 
in^  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New-  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y. 


NINE  GOSS  UNITS  AND 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
Goss  High  Speed  Units  and  two  double 
folders;  extra  double  folder  about 
75' i  complete;  extra  single  16page 
unit  minus  two  impression  cylinders; 
two  upper  formers;  nest  of  three  sets 
of  angle  bars  in  back  of  eai-h  folder; 
sheet-cut  23  9/16";  all  equipment  in 
warehouse  and  available  immediately. 

GOSS  M.AGAZINE  PRESS 
With  color  unit ;  page  size  printed 
matter  9}4"  x  12)4";  sheet-cut  20.42; 
32-page  capacity;  no  pin  holes,  grip¬ 
per  delivery;  equipped  with  patented 
holders  lor  change  plates;  AC  motor 
equipment. 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESS 
16  Page;  one  color  cylinder;  21)4" 
cut-off;  AC  drives.  One  32-page  Goss 
Straightline  23  9/16"  cut-off ;  AC 
drive.  Stereo  available  with  all  these 
presses. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESS 
12-cyIinder,  hard  packing,  21)4" 
sheet -cut. 

5-UNIT  SCO’TT  PRESS 
Two  color  cylinders  on  two  units  ahead 
of  folders;  Jones  automatic  tensions, 
solid  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings; 
21)4"  cut-off. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

One  deck  and  color  cylinder  ahead 
of  folders  and  three  decks  and  color 
cylinder  back  of  folders.  Sheet -cut 
21)4". 

Tw-o  Wood  Junior  Autoplatcs  available 
for  above  presses. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet-cut  23  9/16";  two 
double  folders;  available  immediately. 

TWO  SCOTT  SPEED-KING  PRESSES 
24-page  capacity  each.  Stereotype 
equipment  and  AC  motors. 

COTTRELL  MAGAZINE  PRESS 
80  pages;  untrimmed  page  size 
8  11/16"  X  11J4"  to  12.35";  black 
and  one  color  on  one  side  of  web; 
with  black  and  two  colors  on  other 
side  of  web. 

Used  Sta-Hi’s;  300-fon  Directomat ; 
800-ton  Directomat;  Junior  Autoplate 
with  vacuum  equipment,  pump  and 
spout;  two  Burgess  Electric  Scorchers; 
Mon-O-Melt  Plan-O-Graph ;  Richards 
Radial  Arm  Router. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  CO. 
Geo.  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 

400  W.  Madison  Street 
I  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


CUTLER-HAMMEER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC,  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  three 
are  crosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment.  21^4 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Coun. 


Insurance  against  man-i>ower  short¬ 
age.  CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
rolls,  wraps,  seals  1,000  papers  per 
hour.  Slashes  mail-room  costs.  William 
B.  Edmondson  Co.,  1522  Callow-hill 
St..  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  SALE 

4  S18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  ;26  Linotype  "Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 

HOE  full  page  Flat  Plate  Shaver  with 
micrometer  adjustment;  Wood  Jr. 
■Aufoplate  Finishing  Machine  for  15" 
diameter  plates:  Royle  Combination 
Flat  and  Curved  Router;  30  H.  P. 
General  Electric  A.  C.  motor  and  start¬ 
ing  compensator,  formerly  operated 
32-page  Goss  4deck  press;  Stereo 
Chases,  both  new-  and  used.  Send 
for  current  bulletin  giving  complete 
list  of  many  useful  savings.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  Street, 
New-  York  18. 


COMPLETE  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

19  Linotypes  and  Intertypes 
"2  Liidlows 

124  fonts  Ludlow  mats,  latest  faces 
Elrod 

100  fonts  Linotype  mats 
65  Turtles 
Proof  presses 
Saw-  trimmers 
Type  cabinets  with  type 
Numerous  other  items  comprising  com- 
(ilete  plant  located  in  New  Y’ork  City. 
Will  sell  as  complete  plant  or  in  in¬ 
dividual  pieces.  Immediately  available. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  (CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  Y'ork  7,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  TASOPE 
11  X  14"  photo  engraving  plant.  Must 
be  sold  at  once,  replacing  with  larger 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Valley  Daily  News.  Tarentum,  Pa. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

2  GOSS  OerrUPLE  PRESSES 
with  double  folders  and  complete 
stereotype  equiitment. 

14  TYPESE’TTING  MACHINES 
and  enmplete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment  and  Ludlow-. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y. 
Cable  Address:  ‘Shulpress  New  York' 


FOR  SALE — Scott  24  page  press,  tw-o 
plate  wide,  2214  cutoff,  complete  with 
motors.  stereotype  equipment.  32 
Page  (joss,  complete  with  motor  and 
stereotype  equipment,  22H  cutoff. 
Both  machines  now  in  operation.  Cash 
talks.  Independent  Publishing  Co., 
.-Inderson.  South  Carolina. _ 


FOR  SALE 
64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  he  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire,  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


57 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  16-pai;e  press,  A.C.  drive,  stere¬ 
otype  plate  easting;  equipment,  fine 
shape.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


12  X  18  C.  &  P.  CYLINDER  JOB 
press.  A1  condition.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment  $1700.  F.  W.  Buckley,  Box 
1312.  Alexandria.  La. 


PONY  AUTO-PLATE 
23  9/l«'  CUTOFF. 
EQUIPPED  WITH  AC  MOTOR 

Latin  American  Press  Syndicate 
2  West  16th  Street. 

New  York  11,  New  York 


GOSS  45  R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
Goss  curved  router  22K'’  cut-off.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


16-Page 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

Full  Automatic 
AC  Motor  Drive 
All  Plate  Making  Equipment 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 


MENTGES  NO.  1  FOLDER;  MOTOR; 
operating  now.  Chieftain,  Socorro, 
New  Mexico. 


SCOTT  Pre  Speed  King  24-page  News¬ 
paper  Rotary  Press,  S-deck  85%' 
rolls  arranged  for  single  color  work, 
two  to  one  impression  cylinders 
28  9/16"  cut  off — tape  folder — stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Price  $10,000.00. 
Apply  J.  H.  Monaghan.  27  Buade 
Street.  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  8PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A — AC  motor  equipment. 
Available  Immediately 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%”  cut  off,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width.  4-deck.  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone;  BRyant  9-1182 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Co..  147  West  42nd  St.. 
New  York  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWiSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  sise  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1379.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  sise  rolls,  domestic.  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


$174  PER  TON 

6,000  'TONS-ROLLS 
NEWSPRINT 

B.  B.  BEHRENS  *  00..  54  East  9tb 
8(r«st,  New  York  Oily.  Phone:  OR- 
skard  4-8460,  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  serviee. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel;  MAin  2  2231 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


WE  C.A.N  USE  50  to  100  tons  monthly 
68'  67^'  or  67"  rolls  and  yi  and  % 
Rise  rolls  of  these  measurements.  32-lb. 
basis.  Have  you  any  surplus  to  offer 
delivered  at  New  York  at  a  reasonable 
price!  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  EOUIPMENT 
WANTED 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13ii  inch  printing  diameter. 
2m  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypes, 
also  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1407.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Model  Ls  or  high  or  low 
base  58.  Write  serial  No.,  equipment, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
1408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


WE  ARE  seeking  an  aggressive  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  head  up  a  new  morning 
daily  in  a  city  of  45,000.  Capital  de¬ 
sired.  Box  1403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  display 
solicitor.  Evening  paper,  no  Sundays, 
permanent.  Air-conditioned  office,  con¬ 
genial  associations.  Send  samples  of 
work  to  Scranton  Mouton,  The  Daily 
Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 


METROPOLIT.AN  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
dle  west  has  opening  for  high  quality 
man  between  30  and  40  who  is  tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  field,  and  who  is  qualified 
to  assume  management  of  department. 
Please  w-rite,  in  confidence  if  you  wish, 
full  details  about  business  experience, 
tamilv  and  edueational  background. 
Confideiitial  references  also  helpful. 

1372  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Prefer  man  around  35.  Must 
be  capable,  high  type  salesman,  good 
on  layouts.  Now  semi-weekly,  but 
wMl  become  daily  in  fall.  Attractive 
salary  with  good  future.  Write  fully. 
Guy  Leedy,  Herald  Printing  Co., 
Roanoke  Rapids.  North  Carolina. 


HARD-HITTING  advertising  men  or 
women  to  sell  special  edition  of  well- 
established  trade  magasine.  Need  car. 
Openings  in  nearly  every  state.  Easy 
sales — good  commission.  Chance  for 
real  money.  Apply  today  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  three  references.  Roy  H. 
Park,  Inc.,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


NEWSPAFEI  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EUROPE,  UN,  ERP;  general  news, 
featuro  assignments,  special  or  staff. 
Able  reporter,  fine  contacts.  J.  0. 
Donahue  Jr.,  184  rue  Legendre.  Paris 
17 


IF  YOU  are  under  40;  capable  of 
rebuilding  a  carrier  organisation  and 
nrnmole  circulation  on  a  combination 
daily,  you  may  he  the  mav  we  want 
•or  circulation  manager.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salarv  with  bonus  for  results  Ex- 
sminee  Comnariv  RnrOevville.  Okla. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY — Aggressive  home 
delivery  circulation  manager  wanted 
by  New  Jersey  daily  in  50.000  class 
in  m"trnno)ifan  area.  Only  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  a  successful  back¬ 
ground  wanted.  Give  full  details  of 
qualifications  in  first  letter.  Corres¬ 
pondence  confidential.  Box  1431, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SPORT.S  REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted 
for  Midwest  daily,  college  town,  large 
circulation  area  to  be  represented; 
must  know  and  like  all  sports  and  op¬ 
erate  own  self  starter,  like  and  get 
along  with  people,  handle  out-of-town 
sports  representatives;  should  be 
single  account  housing  shortage;  im¬ 
mediate;  state  requirements  and  quali¬ 
fications  fully.  Box  1366,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  HELP  WANTED  —  Re¬ 
porters.  editors,  sports  writers,  wo¬ 
men’s  wrifers.  for  slept  vonng  morning- 
afternoon  combination  daily  in  80.000 
"ity  in  northwest.  Write  full  details, 
"alary  expected,  etc.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  204.'!.  Salt  T,ake  City.  Utah 


EDITOR  WANTED.  An  aggressive 
and  mature  experienced  newspaper 
man  wanted  as  editor  for  a  midwest 
weekly.  We  are  willing  to  pay  well 
for  the  right  man,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  lively  paper.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  daily  newspaper  routine,  and 
whose  ability  will  keep  pace  with  pos¬ 
sible  future  developments.  Apply  im¬ 
mediately  to  publisher.  The  Clalumet 
Index,  11242  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  28. 


EDI’TOR  WANTED:  Sober  editor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  covering  small  town  and 
county-wide  news  heats  to  edit  lead¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  covering  two 
county  area,  published  In  medium 
ailed  Tennessee  town.  Should  have  an 
eye  for  type  dress  and  knack  for  de¬ 
veloping  readable,  interesting  news 
stories  from  small  town  run  of  news. 
To  begin  about  September  1.  Write 
Box  1435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANlfii 

COMBINATION 
40  hours.  Steady  situation  for 
man.  Box  1381,  Editor  4 
COMPOS1NO“"ROOM  Help~w;^ 
Operators,  Hand  men,  mikR^T 
Seale,  $92  00,  for  37/,  hour. 
work  Housing  assistance  bv  C 

classified  ads.  Write  or  wire 
Mr.  Matlock,  The  Indianapoli,  C 
Indianapolis.  Imli.ma. 


hXPhltlE.NCEI)  combination  nrS! 
man-8terei)typer.  Permanent 
working  conditions.  Duplex  Tub^ 
Afternoon  daily.  Two  weeks  naid - 
cation.  Scale  $82.85  week.  Give  kii 
information  and  references  wi. 
Niver  W.  Beaman,  Editor.  BnrhJ 
(Calif.)  Review.  onroi* 


ECUllVE  Foreman  or  Supel 
tendent  wanted  by  large  mortili 
newspaper  in  mid-Atlantic  State  (kn 
experience,  references  and  sslsix  ^ 
quirements.  Reply  Box  1428.  Edii 
A  Publisher.  ^ 


WANTED 

First  Class  Compositor 
Steady  work  with  overtime 
Dispatch  Printing  &  Engraving  fc 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Housing  Could  be  made  aviilshl. 

WANTED:  Press  Foreman  or  Sups- 
intendent  by  large  morning  newipam 
in  the  South  with  circulation  in  s- 
cess  of  125,000.  Give  experience  n- 
ferences  and  salary  requirements  Aa 
ply  Box  1429,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WORKING  pressroom  foreman  pn. 
gressive  evening  newspaper.  Combim- 
tion  stereo  and  press  16  page  Duplu 
Tubular.  Good  wages.  Beautilg 
^uthern  California  city.  Give  hj 
information  and  references.  Writt 
Niver  W.  Beaman,  Editor,  Burbail 
(Calif.)  Review. 


ADVERTISING  TEACHER  wa^: 
Middle  western  university  in  nrbii 
location  seeks  a  junior  professor.  De 
sirable  qualities:  newspaper,  ■ 
agency  background,  plus  gradoKt 
work  in  economics  and  flair  for  n- 
search  and  teaching.  AH  replies  cm- 
fidential.  Act  promptly.  Box  1420,  Ed: 
tor  A  Publisher. 


TI'IJI'-MiMAI' 


THE  VULCAN  PROOFING  COS 
PANY  has  an  opening  for  a  high  tyw 
man  to  sell  offset  and  newspiix; 
blankets  in  Michigan.  Ohio.  Indiana 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Full  detaili 
of  background  and  experience  mnit  bt 
given  in  first  letter  to  receive  coniM- 
eration.  Reply  to  the  Company,  it- 
tention  Personnel  Manager,  at  Pint 
Avenue  and  58th  Street,  Brooklyn  10. 
New  York. 


LITERARY  AGENa  SERVICE 


NBWPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arti 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 36.  8u 
cessful  background  local,  Classilei 
general.  Now  earning  $5,500,  desitM 
permanent  connection  in  Alibssja 
Georgia  or  Florida  preferably.  Famill 
man.  Best  references.  Box  ISM, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
more  than  twenty  years’  experlesee 
promoting  and  developing  Indnstriil 
Pages.  Bnsiness  Review  Pages  tad 
Special  Editions.  Available  September 
first.  Address  A.  F.  White,  P.  0.  Bo 
'31.  roiiimbns  16.  Ohio  _ 


ADVERTISING  MAN— Novr  works  o 
layouts,  copy,  etc.,  for  daily.  Wssu 
metropolitan  spot.  Veteran.  lonivijl 
lam  graduate.  Age  25.  Box  1421,  Mr 
lor  A  Publisher. 


Prefer  location  in  west  or 
Jittweit.  Box  1424.  Editor  &  Pub- 

==|^ations  wanted— 
administrative _ 

- I^KimSINO  niHKfTtlR 

OR  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
hmrienced  newspaperman  with  25 
•in  newspaper  advertisinit  manaite- 
Jr«t  and  business  administration. 
iiiJcstions  far  above  averaitc.  ninth 
1^*1  present  position,  seeks  change 
LT oewonal  reasons,  excellent  record 
splendid  results  in  promotion  and 
inonnel  direction.  Age  43.  good 
family,  member  of  several  civic 
rtuiistinns.  I.ocation  open,  prefer 
Jit  of  Mississippi.  Salary  and  bonus 
.IJssrement.  preferred.  Personal  inter- 
appreciated.  Write  Box  1391. 
Miter  »  P.iblisber - 

SicUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  PUB- 
aSHER  Age  42;  college  graduate: 
airfent  background:  experienced 

!.Uir  relations,  labor,  business  and 
Sisce.  Box  1320.  Editor  &  Pub- 

artjf; _ _ _ 

iDTERTISINO  DIRECTOR.  12.000 
•inilation  daily  seeks  larger  oppor- 
BUtT.  Knows  all  departments.  Ex- 
nllsst  record — no  genius,  but  reliable 
^capable.  Box  1426,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiMr. _ 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED! 
fitk  your  present  net  profit  and  man- 
inaent.  Do  you  long  for  the  day 
sill  your  publishing  worries  cat. 

handed  to  a  capable,  experienced 
gull  Willing  to  purchase  interest  If 
Uiiiible.  Business  or  General  Man- 
utr  (40).  excellent  background  and 
ibDity.  Write  Box  1404.  Editor  & 
PiMUher. 


fcil/.V » [ilti'MVf.V’l  i  H  IK  i  Ml  KMI 


iingT — Layouts,  lettering,  spots. 
puM-op  promotion  experience.  Box 
l7ll,  Editor  &  Pnhlisher. _ _ 


POLITIC.AL  cartoonist  available. 
Top  notch. 

Box  1393.  EdMor  &  Publisher. 


editorial  page  cartoonist* 

1!  pars’  experience  eastern  or  mid- 
ilt  itates  preferred.  Samples  of  car- 
ttm  and  interview  on  request.  Box 
UJl.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CltOULATION  Manager  or  assistant, 
11  pars'  experience,  college  ediica- 
lia.  thorough  knowledge  Little  Mer- 
ckul  Plan,  Street  and  store  sales. 
Iiwdiately  available.  Box  1432.  Edi- 
art  Publisher. 


CBCDLATOR,  12  years  city,  subur- 
ki  experience.  Eastern  papers  in 
SOI  class.  Know  Little  Merchant 
Pha,  A.B.C.  Trouble  shooter,  organ¬ 
ist,  producer.  Age  33.  married,  col- 
■ift  graduate.  Box  1440,  Editor  & 
hblUher. 


Wasted  permanent  connection  as 
Cimistion  Manager  or  Assistant 
Suager,  with  progressive  papers.  16 
pin’  experience  in  little  merchant 
Wm,  ABC  records,  promotion,  and 
•  gwl  will  builder.  Have  excellent 
nt^,  married,  sober,  and  ambitious. 
Atiilable  with  ample  notice.  Prefer 
8iilh.  Will  stand  most  rigid  investi- 
mira.  Write  Box  1371.  Editor  & 
HMiiher. 


1  GOOD  DESK  .TOB  WANTED — 
„  ON  AN  EASTERN  DAILY 
.rut.  competent,  extremely  produc- 
^  iapendable,  excellent  slot  man.” 

Gu  1433.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BUI,  willing  Colorado  University 
Jostssllsm  graduate  seeks  reporter  / 
“jynader  job  small,  medium  daily, 
“dw  West.  Can  use  press  camera, 
•^•nenre  campus  publications,  cir- 
wjtioB  oSce  metropolitan  daily.  Mar- 
1*.  no  children.  Available  8ep- 
K.  Whitaker,  2401  Water, 
"•■♦r,  Colorado. 


hITUAIIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
A  thoroughly  experienced  managing 
editor  w-ho  has  brains,  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  genuine  newsroom  know-how 
is  anxious  to  join  aggressive  small 
city  daily  in  Midw-est  where  he  can 
dig  roots.  Inquiries  confidential.  Con¬ 
sider  investing.  Box  1448,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 


ARRIVING  United  States  in  fall  from 
China  after  round-world  tour  writing 
for  C  S.  Monitor.  Time,  etc.  Formerly, 
editorial  writer,  Des  Moines  Register; 
magaxine  editor;  director,  world  or¬ 
ganization’s  relief  publicity,  2  years 
in  postwar  Europe.  At  33,  anxious  to 
discuss  my  further  qualifications  for 
filling  responsible  job  with  you.  Write 
Box  1344.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AVAILABLE  NOW,  alive  reporter  with 
two  years  of  producing  lots  of  bright 
copy  for  New  York  state  and  Florida 
dailies.  First  rate  features  and  good 
working  knowledge  of  police,  courts 
and  politics.  )  Considerable  desk  and 
re  write  experience  with  some  photog¬ 
raphy.  Highly  recommended  by  two 
previous  employers.  Single.  28,  anto- 
mnhile.  Box  1384.  Editor  3c  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Alert,  enthnsiastir  reporter,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  young,  single,  small 
daily  experience,  have  car.  locate  any¬ 
where  Starting  salary  secondary. 
Box  1398.  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


B.  A.  YALE,  mature,  college  political 
column,  desires  start  afternoon  paper, 
medium  circulation.  Know  Delaware 
ihrniigh  CnnnectVnt.  References.  Box 
*078  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


capable  young  man,  23,  aeeks  po¬ 
sition  as  reporter  or  editorial  as¬ 
sistant;  college  graduate;  year  as 
New  York^  Times  copy  boy:  year  as 
photo-8,vndicate  feature  writer;  lo¬ 
cate  anvwhere  if  opportunity.  Box 
144.5.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  good  record,  wants  s 
change  of  editorial  air:  experienced. 
Box  1287  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  23.  news 
vvriter  N.B  C.  Voice  of  America  un¬ 
til  expiration  government  contract, 
desires  reportorial — re-write  position 
anywhere  world.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  1447,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate.  24,  ex-army  o(8- 
cer.  two  years  desk  and  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  now  employed  by  outstand¬ 
ing  medium  sized  m'dwest  daily,  wants 
repnrting  or  editing  position.  Box 
1367.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


r'OLI.’-'GE  Graduate,  B.  S.  Journal¬ 
ism,  Veteran,  desires  position  in  edi¬ 
torial  department  small  paper.  Salary 
secondary,  want  experience.  Box 
1378  Eflitnr  ft  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  deskman  -  reporter 
seeks  berth  with  New  Jersey,  New 
York  City  daily  or  bureau.  Competent 
College  cradiiate,  veteran.  29.  Now  em 
plnyeil  sizeable  midwest  daily.  Box 
1309  Ed-'tor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


COPYREADER,  fast,  sober,  steady. 
Same  daily  office  20  years.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1297,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  31,  seeks  job  in  New 
York  area.  Experience  New  York 
News,  World  Telegram,  Journal  Am- 
eriean,  also  in  Dallas,  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Box  1430,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN.  wire,  makeup,  young,  ex¬ 
perienced,  able,  fast;  Ohio,  East  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1412,  Editor  ft  Pnblisner. 


DO  YOU  want  hard  worker,  fast 
lenrn-’r.  B.  A.  Journalism,  extraordin¬ 
ary  capability,  go  anywhere,  salary  nn- 
•mportnnt?  Then  get  Bob  Rothstein. 
353  W.  Market.  Long  Beach.  New 
York.  It  you  want  experience,  read  on. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  rewrite,  copy- 
reader,  strong  on  make  up,  community- 
minded,  12  years’  experience,  energetic 
and  resourceful.  Seeks  permanent 
post  with  future  anywhere  in  East. 
Box  1439.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SLOT  MAN  and  city 
editor  with  New-  York  berth  wants 
to  move  to  California.  Box  1438, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  editor  large 
weekly,  college  grad,  sports  back¬ 
ground.  seeks  sports  or  desk  Job  with 
daily.  Box  1446,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

Wants  to  direct  a  slatf  where  he  has 
to  build  and  lead.  Will  train  and 
school  staff  in  modern  practice.  Age 
40.  Excellent  background.  Box  1441, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


FREE-LANCE  editing,  proof-reading, 
cutting.  3  years’  experience.  Classical, 
scientific  background.  Box  1416,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

l-RKEL.ANCE  writer,  26,  ex-marine, 
honor  graduate  Williams  Colli  ge,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  (June  ’48),  tired 
of  living  at  mercy  of  mailman,  wants 
permanent  work  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  or  public  relations  field.  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter,  deskman.  Have 
sold  to  magazines  from  Sports  Afield 
to  Harper’s  Bazaar.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Clippings  on  request.  Box 
142.7,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate.  25.  aeeks  po¬ 
sition  on  desk  or  as  reporter.  Box 
t306.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


■KIUR.NALISM  graduate.  29.  experi¬ 
enced  wire  man.  reporter  on  small 
daily,  seeks  editorial,  reportor'al  job 
on  metropolitan  pm.  Rim  berth  accept¬ 
able.  Write  Box  1383.  Editor  ft  Pub- 
i«her 


MANAGER-EDITOR  —  Small  Daily 
ready  for  next  step  larger  paper.  Em¬ 
phasizes  features,  local  coverage,  good 
makeup.  Specialties;  Politics,  drama, 
sports  (football).  Graduate  well-known 
University.  Minimum.  $100.  Prefer 
Par  West.  Box  1443,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  proven 
ability  seeks  new  post  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily  where  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  as  well  as  direct.  Can  give  you 
lively  local  editorials  if  you  want 
'hem.  Well-rounded  news  experience. 
Good  references.  Age  42.  Box  1375. 
'■'ditor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Newsroom  production  expert  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  publisher. 
Now  employed  key  editorial  position 
large  metropolitan  paper  Ten  years 
with  present  employer.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  also  in  medium-sized-city 
field.  Sound  judgment,  unusual  ability 
to  train  a  professional  staff.  Age  38. 
Salary  $10,000.  Box  1327,  Editor  ft 
Pnhlisher 


MARRIED  veteran.  25.  journalism  AB 
September  1.  Experience  15  months 
college  daily.  Prefer  New  England 
weekly  Frank  Sarles,  Village  201-10, 
Stanford.  California. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  New  York  City 
daily  seeks  change  and  opportunity. 
Experience  as  New  York  city  editor 
and  most  other  editing  and  writing 
jobs  on  large  and  small  dailies  Ener¬ 
getic,  imaginative,  good  organiser  and 
executive.  Box  1296,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTER 
seeks  PERMANENT  post  anywhere 
with  large/small  daily  wanting  ex¬ 
perienced  news,  features,  sports 
writer.  Conscientions,  young,  married. 
References.  Box  1341,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OHIO,  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
graph  editor,  copyreader,  make-up. 
Vow  employed  midwest  city  200,000. 
Top  references  present,  past  employ¬ 
ers.  Move  required  family  reasons. 
Age  40;  fast;  original;  able  to  jack 
up  ailing  desk,  supplement  good  one. 
.Available  September  10.  Box  1410, 
EdBor  ft  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR! 

A  LEADIN(}  feature  and  picture  Edi¬ 
tor  desires  job  on  Eastern  daily.  Box 
1434.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  24,  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience,  college  graduate,  veteran, 
seeks  position  Eastern  daily;  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1414,  Flditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER,  Sports  Writer.  near 
large  college.  Arts  and  Sports  Oracle. 
Plugger,  single.  22.  College  degree, 
complete  university  journalism  course, 
experience  New  York  leading  daily, 
highest  references  New  York  newspa¬ 
permen.  College  Editor,  athlete,  ac¬ 
tivities  man.  Travel  anywhere,  reason¬ 
able  salary.  Box  1413,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SCIENCE  EDITOR,  part-time.  Knowl¬ 
edge  scientific  French.  Medical  student 
with  practical  experience.  Box  1417, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER-REWklTE.  Young  wo¬ 
man,  4  years  experience  on  all  beats. 
M.S.,  journalism;  B.A.,  economics. 
Best  references.  Box  1436,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

I  REPORTER,  single,  veteran.  in 
thirties,  college  man,  one  year  France 
with  American  news  agency,  two  years 
Pacific  with  Army  Public  Relations, 
two  yAars  U.  S.  A.  network  newswrit¬ 
ing.  well  traveled,  three  languages, 
good  cameraman,  sober,  hard  worker, 
seeks  job  with  New-  Y'ork  City  news¬ 
paper.  .$60.00  week.  Box  1418,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  editor.  25.  seeks  desk 
job  in  East;  best  references;  SDX, 
Missouri  graduate.  Box  1339.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


TOP  newspaperman,  46  na'ionsllv 
known,  brilliant  war  record  at  high 
rank,  seeks  post  as  eli.-'f  euitonal 
writer  or  combination  writer  and  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Sober,  wise,  experienced. 
NIedium  afternoon  daily  in  medium 
city  preferred,  with  .some  opportunity 
to  acquire  stock.  Address  Box  1411, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  copyreadvr.  36.  after 
much  metropolitan  experience,  wants 
to  settle  down;  makeup,  handle  wire. 
Box  1326,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VET.  26,  A.  B..  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Miasouj-i  University,  wants  re¬ 
porting  desk  job  on  daily.  18  months’ 
experience  on  small  daily.  Box  1373. 
i-'difoi-  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  LADY.  21.  wants  permanent 
job,  editorial ;  2  ^ears  college,  chemis¬ 
try  major;  experience  limited  but  am¬ 
bition  boundless.  New  York  City  or 
Westchester.  Box  1349,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


EXECUTIVE  PRODUCTION  MANA¬ 
GER  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  tired 
of  Germany,  available  December.  Ex- 
composing  room  Foreman.  35.  married. 
Sonth  preferred.  Box  1357,  Editor  4 
Pnhlisher. 


OPERATOR  -  MACHINIST.  TWO  - 
THIRD — Work  part  time,  need  steady 
job.  Set  galley  per  hour.  Prefer  su¬ 
burb  of  Los  Angeles  or  Los  Angeles. 
Di’af.  George  Perry.  288  South  Grand¬ 
view  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


STEREOTYPER  wants  poh.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  Newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  plants.  Open  shop.  Box  1415,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Weekly  or 
job  shop.  New  England  preferred.  18 
years’  experience,  3  years  college. 
Quality  pressman,  ail  composition  ex¬ 
cept  linotype.  Ad  layout,  sales,  pric¬ 
ing.  art  work.  Silk  screen.  Own  cam¬ 
eras  and  darkroom  equipment.  Age 
39.  Best  references.  Address  Foreman. 
2  Grant  Court.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WRITER  to  handle 
features  and  photos,  black-and-white 
and  color,  seeks  post  in  New  York- 
Connccticnt  area.  Top-notch  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  photography,  and 
fiexihle  in  writing  news,  features, 
piihlicity  and  public  relations.  Mar¬ 
ried,  3'7.  Write  for  details,  samples 
and  snap  to  Box  1397.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STAR'HNG  A  PHOTO  DEPART¬ 
MENT!  Here's  the  man  for  yon. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  the  largest 
cities,  national  and  state  capitals. 
Swartz,  1238  S.  18.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


VETERAN,  unmarried,  desires  press 
work.  Recent  graduate  in  Portrait  and 
commercial  courses  plus  practical 
background  natural  color.  Former  edi¬ 
tor  of  service  weekly.  Has  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  1303,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Free-lance  or 
full  time.  From  Press  Release  to 
Planned  Program.  No  job  too  small. 
Will  settle  anywhere.  Box  1362,  Edl- 
inr  g-  Pnhlisher 


UNIVERSITY  of  Missouri  journalism 
grsdnate — news  and  special  writing 
major — seeks  position  in  the  East.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  public  relations  work.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Jeanne  Bellew,  3938  Loenst, 
Kansas  City  4,  Miatonri. 
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Newscast  Fans  Tell 
Papers  to  Condense 

By  Dr.  David  M.  White 

Chairman.  Dept,  of  Journalism.  Bradley  University 


NEWSPAPER  readers  in  Peoria, 

Illinois,  probably  come  closer 
to  being  typical  middle-sized  in¬ 
dustrial  city  readers.  For  that 
reason,  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Bradley  University 
has  been  conducting  a  number 
of  surveys  to  determine  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  average  Peorian 
to  certain  phases  of  newspaper 
problems. 

A  study  made  last  November 
( E  &  P  Nov.  14,  1947 )  indicated 
that  Peorians  had  very  definite 
ideas  on  what  constituded  “sen- 
sationism”  in  their  newspapers. 
In  determining  that  their  news¬ 
papers  were  not  “sensational”, 
they  offered  many  commonsense 
distinctions  between  a  news 
item  that  could  be  either  “sen¬ 
sational”  or  not,  depending  on 
its  treatment  in  the  newsroom. 

Radio  or  Newspopers? 

In  this  second  in  the  series 
of  Bradley  surveys,  we  consid¬ 
ered  the  question;  From  what 
source,  newspaper  or  radio,  does 
the  average  Peorian  obtain  the 
majority  of  his  news?  The  an¬ 
swers  we  received  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  led  the  way  to  our  main 
question  which  asked;  What’s 
wrong  with  newspapers? 

Again  using  a  controlled  ran¬ 
dom  sampling  of  1%  of  Peoria’s 
population,  the  survey  personnel 
( composed  of  students  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Jouranlism  at  Brad¬ 
ley)  interviewed  1,057  Peor¬ 
ians.  The  questionnaire  asked: 

1.  On  the  average,  how  much 
time  do  you  spend  reading  news¬ 
papers  each  day? 

2.  Do  you  listen  to  radio  news 
and/or  commentary  for  a  great¬ 
er  period  of  time  daily  than  you 
spend  in  reading  news  (includ¬ 
ing  editorials  and  columnists) 
from  your  daily  papers? 

3.  If  the  answer  to  question  2 
is  yes,  can  you  tell  me  the  rea¬ 
son/reasons  why  you  prefer  the 
radio  for  your  news? 

The  answers  to  question  one, 
showed  a  range  of  from  five 
minutes  to  four  hours,  with  the 
largest  number  (315)  spending 
30  minutes  with  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  second  largest 
(216)  reading  their  papers  for 
an  hour.  The  average  time  was 
fairly  higher,  therefore,  show¬ 
ing  that  Peorians  spent  41.3  min¬ 
utes  on  their  daily  newspapers. 

More  News  from  Radio 

But  the  answer  to  question 
two  indicated  that  504  (or  48%) 
of  the  pollees  get  more  news 
from  radio  than  from  their  news¬ 
papers.  In  spite  of  the  high 
average  time  spent  in  reading 
newspapers  daily,  it  appears  that 
much  of  that  time  is  utilized  in 
reading  non-news  data,  e.g.,  ad¬ 
vertising,  comic-strips,  etc. 

For  those  who  answered  thnt 
they  preferred  to  get  the  bulk 
of  their  news  from  radio,  we 
asked  them  for  their  reasons. 
The  reasons  are  very  interesting, 
particularly  if  it  4s  remember^ 
that  the  persons  polled  were  not 
students  of  journalism,  nor  were 


they  a  group  of  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  daily  existence  is 
very  close  to  newspaper  .orob- 
lems.  They  were  simply  men  and 
women  who  subscribe  to  or 
read  a  newspaper  each  day, 
along  with  their  other  manifold 
activities. 

The  criticisms  of  newspapers 
as  a  medium  for  news  dissemin¬ 
ation  fell  into  three  main  cate¬ 
gories,  which  we  might  desig¬ 
nate  as  the  ( 1 )  need  ( 2 )  too 
many  or  too  much,  and  (3)  put 
or  do.  For  example,  under  the 
“need”  kind  of  criticism  we 
found  the  following. 

Newspapers;  ne^  better  Eng¬ 
lish;  need  more  features,  such  as 
quizzes;  need  better  headlines; 
need  better  editors;  need  more 
interpretive  news;  need  more  in¬ 
formative  and  human  interest, 
less  sensational  news;  need  more 
columnists;  need  more  interest¬ 
ing  news  coverage;  need  more 
state  news;  need  index  on  front 
page;  need  simpler  language  for 
less  educated  readers;  need 
wider  viewpoint;  need  more 
sports  and  local  news;  need 
more  pictures. 

Under  the  “too  many”  cate¬ 
gory,  we  found  such  items  as 
this.  193  of  the  persons  po.led 
said  that  the  “print  is  too  small.” 
Several  put  it  another  way  by 
stating  that  it  is  easier  to  get  the 
news  from  the  radio,  since  their 
eyes  are  tired  from  using  them 
in  their  business  during  the 
working  day. 

Further  examples  of  the  “too 
many”  are  as  follows: 

Newspapers  are  too  preju¬ 
diced;  too  much  vulgarism  in 
stories;  stories  are  too  long, 
should  be  condensed;  too  much 
advertising;  too  much  political 
news;  too  much  crime  news. 

And  there  were  those  readers 
who  ventured  positive  sugges¬ 
tions,  which  we  put  in  the  “put” 
or  “do”  category.  This  is  the 
type  of  criticism: 

Lower  the  cost  of  subscription, 
and  make  the  delivery  more 
prompt,  put  the  important  news 
on  page  one!  eliminate  the 
■jump”  page. 

The  one  criticism  which  was 
received  most  often  in  the  an¬ 
swers  to  question  three,  was: 
condense  the  news  stories.  More 
than  300  of  the  1,057  polled  made 
that  criticism,  or  more  specific¬ 
ally,  300  of  the  504  who  prefer 
radio  news  to  the  newspaper’s 
news. 

In  summarizing  our  findings, 
then,  we  find  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  Peoria  newspaper  readers 
prefer  the  radio  as  their  main 
source  of  news.  Their  reasons 
are  numerous,  and  range  over 
wide  territory.  But  they  are  rea¬ 
sons  that  show  some  thought 
and  discernment.  In  the  highly 
competitive  field  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  it  may  not  be 
unwise  for  enterprising  publish¬ 
ers  to  consider  John  Q.  Public’s 
criticisms,  even  though  said  { 
criticisms  are  o!d  ones  or  even  i 
self  contradictory. 


E&P  CALENDAR 
Aug.  13-15 — Carolinas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
convention,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  27-29  —  Connecticut 
Editorial  Assn.,  annual  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  Norwich  Inn, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Aug.  30-31  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting  and  golf  tournament 
— Aug.  29,  Saranac  Inn,  Sara- 
nac,  N.  Y, _ 

Canadian  Press 
History  Ready 
In  November 

Toronto  —  A  history  of  the 
Canadian  Press  is  to  appear 
about  mid-November,  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ryerson  Press, 
Toronto,  and  written  by  M.  E. 
Nichols,  a  founder  and  a  former 
Canadian  Press  president,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  and  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince.  Manuscript  of  the  book, 
which  took  Mr.  Nichols  the  last 
two  years  to  write  in  Van¬ 
couver,  is  now  being  set  up. 

The  book,  with  about  300 
pkges,  17  illustrations,  and  sev¬ 
eral  maps,  will  sell  for  $5,  and 
will  deal  with  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  founded  38 
years  ago. 

First  founded  as  the  Western 
Associated  Press  in  1907  to  com¬ 
bat  the  sketchy  news  service 
lltovided  by  the  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  to  western  Canadian 
newspapers,  the  eastern  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  joined  in  a 
protest  to  the  Canadian  Rail¬ 
way  Commission  in  1910,  charg¬ 
ing  that  telegraph  fees  were  ex¬ 
cessive.  That  same  year  Clana- 
dian  Press  was  founded  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gave 
up  its  franchise  to  CP. 

Because  of  Canada’s  geog¬ 
raphy,  requiring  bridging  vast 
sections  of  uninhabited  or 
sparsely  inhabited  country  with 
telegraph  lines,  the  Canadian 
Government  subsidized  the  co¬ 
operative  Canadian  Press  for  its 
first  seven  years. 

The  book  also  deals  with  the 
personalities  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  forming  the  Canadian 
Press,  its  growth  and  its  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  two  world  wars. 

■ 

Scenery  in  Lobby 

Salem,  Ore.  —  “To  advertise 
Oregon  and  dress  up  the  lobby,” 
according  to  R.  L.  Jones,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  the  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal  is  now  displaying  large  Ore¬ 
gon  scenic  photos  in  the  lower 
entrance  lobby. 


Many  Journalists 

Serve  in  Italy's 
New  Parliament 

By  Edward  D.  Elerr 

Rome— One  of  the  main  cha- 
acteristics  of  the  Italian  Parlii. 
ment  is  the  presence  of  a  lars 
number  of  newspaperme 
among  its  deputies.  This  j 
in  contrast  with  the  forme 
Chamber  whose  members  wen 
for  the  greater  part,  lawyea 
and  professors. 

The  newly-published  AIplu. 
betic  Register  of  the  Deputia 
discloses  that  28  Italian  soloi* 
had  given  journalism  as  thet 
profession,  while  many  mort 
are  known  to  be  closely  con 
nected,  in  various  ways,  with 
militant  journalism. 

As  a  result  of  the  sizable  pro 
portion  of  representatives  com 
ing  from  editorial  rooms  and 
city  desks,  the  idea  has  been 
launched  to  form  a  “Parliamen 
tary  Group  of  Deputy-Journal 
ists,”  perhaps  the  first  initiative 
of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  par 
liamentary  history.  The  group 
would  include  deputy-newspa 
permen  of  all  party  affiliations, 
which  are  represented  in  the 
majestic,  rotund  hall  of  the 
Montecitorio  Palace  and  would 
devote  its  efforts  to  the  defense 
and  interests  of  the  press. 

The  idea  of  creating  such  a 
group  was  conceived  by  two 
deputies  sitting  on  the  extreme 
opposite  benches  of  the  Italian 
Chamber:  Alberto  Consiglio, 

the  fierce  pamphleteer  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  pro-mon¬ 
archist  II  Risorgimento  in 
Naples,  and  Tommaso  Smith,  a 
veteran  Italian  newspaperman 
of  English  descent,  now  editing 
the  pro-Communist  morning 
paper  II  Paese  in  Rome. 

“The  purpose  of  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  group  would  be  two¬ 
fold,”  Consiglio  said,  “to  watch 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Italy  have  no  other  limits 
and  restrictions  than  those  fixed 
by  the  law  and  to  improve  the 
standards  of  journalism.” 

Besides  these  two  outstanding 
promoters  of  the  idea  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  representation  of 
journalists,  the  Italian  press  hu 
on  the  floor  of  the  Montecitorio 
such  prominent  newspapermen 
as  Pieraccini  Gaetano,  editor  of 
II  Nuovo  Corriere,  organ  of  the 
moderate  wing  of  Italian  so¬ 
cialism;  Mario  Melloni  and 
Guido  Mazzali,  brilliant  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrat  publicists;  Mario 
Alicata,  editor  of  Communist 
publications  in  Naples,  and  Um¬ 
berto  Calosso,  anti-Fascist  exile. 


THE  GENIE  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

Time  after  time,  as  troublesome  and  very  oftes 
controversial  questions  arise,  you  wish  you  could 
rub  a  magic  lam|.  and  summon  some  wizard  with 
the  ability  to  settle  them  correctly,  once  and 
for  all.  The  Hasicin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  supplies  newspaper  readers  with 
an  infallible  “Answer  Genie.” 


The  Eawton  ExprttM  (E-4I-S90)  hat  rtneured  iti 
contract  for  Tha  Hathin  Service. 
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Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  name  of 
your  newspaper  is  linked  with  Goss.  May¬ 
be  your  new  press  is  one  of  several  now 
being  installed  .  .  .  maybe  it's  just  being 
shipped  .  .  .  perhaps  it's  on  the  erecting 
floor  — in  the  early  stages  of  construction 
—  or  on  order  awaiting  production.  It 
may  be  merely  an  unidentified  desire  for 
better  press  equipment. 

But  wherever  you  stand  on  the  subject  of 
a  new  press,  you  can  bank  on  these 
all-important  features  when  you  get  a 


headliner  — complete  flexibility  for  color 
printing . . .  continuous  feed  ink  system . . . 
central  station  control  of  ink  supply  . . . 
tension  plate  lock-up . . .  pre-loaded  bear¬ 
ings  .  .  .  "uni-flow"  folder  with  fully  en¬ 
closed  folding  mechanism  operating  in 
oil  .  .  .  folded -edge -forward  delivery. 

All  these  features  are  "exclusively  Goss" 
.  .  .  "faithfully  yours". 

*Foi  the  Medium -Size  Daily,  it’s  a  Duplex  Unitub¬ 
ular,  a  Goss  Unitube,  ox  a  Duplex  Standard  Tubular. 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

^  153S  Seefh  Peeline  Street,  Cl«ice«e  • 

aaa4H/  Duphx  Division  r  Boffin  Crnnk,  Micfci0cni 

OOSS  nSINTtNO  ntlSt  CO.,  LTD.,  NtlSTON,  INOLAND 


Mated  Id  U.  S.  A. 


For  Market  Information  1 
on  NEW  CAR  SALES  in  ' 
PITTSBURGH  and  Allegheny 
County  call  "The  Press  Man 
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